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The American farm family: Collectively, nearly an 1|8-billion-dollar net income for 1951. See page 84. 
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ACB Research 


(or newspaper checking) 
is a Raw Material 
from which 


Successful 


Sales Policy 


es e 

is built 
@ If your product is one which a re- 
tailer is advertising in his local daily 


newspapers, you should know about 
and use ACB Research Services. 


These ACB weekly or monthly re- 
ports multiply management’s capac- 
ity to follow the activities of dealers 
—your own and competitive. They 
point out the merchants who are 
pushing your brand and those who 
merely “‘carry”’ it. 


Ifdealers advertise your brand, ACB 
will keep you abreast of all develop- 
ments... tell you what sizes, models, 
prices, etc. are being featured and 
then compares this advertising effort 
with that of competing dealers. You 
also receive all details of national re- 
leases by competing manufacturers 


Newspaper advertising is a most 
efficient form of advertising. It is 
flexible. It is local. It is personalized 
by vour dealer’s signature. It is the 
advertising on which retailers thrive 
and grow. 


ACB Newspaper Research takes the 
daily newspaper advertising appear- 
ing in 1,393 localities and compiles 
that part of it in which you are 
interested into one clear, coherent 
picture that you can understand at a 
glance, or if you prefer, ACB can 
supply you with tear sheets of each 
dealer advertisement. 


Send for free ACB Catalog! 


Gives details of 12 re- 
search services—covers 
wide range of subjects 
—tells how to estimate 
cost—suggests many ap- 
plications of information 
furnished—gives names 
of satisfied users. 
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ADVERTISING 


13,093,600 TV Sets: 
Here's Where They Are 


CORRESPONDENCE 
The ABC's of Effective 


Sales Letters: 


In this, the second of a group of six articles on how to im- 
prove your letters, Mr. Bury points out that conciseness is 
important because letters cost money. He tells what to do 
about letters that ramble and amble. 

By Charles Bury, Correspondence Consultant 


DIRECT MAIL 


Cutter's Way with Direct Mail: 
"Doctors Are Just Other People" 


They’re written in simple language. They’re brightened with 
drawings. They talk vernacular instead of formal dull medi- 
cal jargon. And they’re often amusing. That’s the reason 
Cutter mail pieces command such high attention value. .... 


GENERAL 


The Company-Owned Plane: 
Does It Really Pay Its Way? 


A SALES MANAGEMENT survey among corporate owners of 
planes, large and small, reveals almost unanimous enthusiasm 
for business-on-wings. Reasons: time-saving, convenience, 
prestige value, and low cost when many travel often. ...... 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION 


Where to Find and How to Choose 
Your Industrial Distributors 


Your own customers and non-competitive manufacturers 
among others, can steer you to the best distributors for your 
line. But first you must decide whether you want open or 
some variation of selective distribution in your territories. 
By Louis H. Brendel, Merchandising Director, James Thomas 
Chirurg Co. 


MARKETS 


The Farm Market 
Grows Billions Bigger 


Today, 5.4 million U. S. farm families farm and /ive better. 
They buy more of many consumer goods, from autos to 
packaged foods, than city folks do. With $18 billion zet 
income, they’ll buy still more. But you must cultivate them. 
By Lawrence M. Hughes, Special Feature Editor 


You, Too, Should Be Doing 


Business in Canada! 


Here’s a quick summary of why Canada is growing in im- 
portance as a market; how the Canadian market differs from 
the U. S. market. 

By James C. Cumming, Vice-President, Anderson & Cairns, 


MARKET DEVELOPMENT 


Industrial Finds a Consumer 
Market on Its Doorstep 


Tinnerman Products, maker of industrial fastening devices, 
designed a “Tinker Kit” as a give-away at trade shows. 
Its reception was so cordial that the company began to probe 
consumer demand. Result: a little jackpot. 


New York (16) 79 Madison Ave. 
Chicago (5) * 538 South Clark St. 
Memphis (3) ° 161 Jefferson Ave. 
San Francisco (5) ° 16 First St. 
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MERCHANDISING 


Fat Increases in Dealer Sales 
When Brown's Show ‘em How 


“Let’s try to think like a dealer” ... so said management at 
Brown’s Velvet Ice Cream, Inc. When they took this advice, 
they saw needs for specific promotion and merchandising at 
point-of-sale. 

By B. L. Gough 


A Single Bright Idea Sells 
11,000,000 Packages of TobyJell 


. and all within one year. The product is a powder that 
makes a glass of jelly in jig-time. Cost: 5c a glass. The 
idea: To offer it to bakers to lift the unit of sale on Brown 
’N Serve Rolls. Soon it will hit the consumer market. ...... 


PACKAGING 


Shipping Containers That Carry 
Part of the Sales Story 


Are you still thinking of your shipping container merely as 
a carrier of merchandise—and neglecting opportunities to 
make it into an advertising medium? .................... 


Unified Labels Spark Sell-the-Line 
Merchandising Plan for Pabco 


The start of it all: A program to get rid of a mish-mash of 
100 different package designs. The upshot: Three different 
consumer goods departments develop a joint effort to induce 
dealers to stock and promote the entire line. .............. 


Miller Knocks Out Blaiz 
In Battle of the Beer Bottles 


Would consumers be confused between the similarities in 
the Miller and Blatz beer bottle labels? The court says “yes.” 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Weston's "Youth Tours”: 
New Wrinkle in Public Relations 


With the idea of helping to foster international understand- 
ing, Weston Bakeries of Canada pays all expenses for visits 
to England for 50 Canadian youngsters—in exchange for 
Eagiueh children. to vyiett Camada.. 2. ic. ciisiccccsce os ssseee 
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THE GREATEST 
PURCHASING POWER THE 
WORLD HAS EVER KNOWN 
APPRECIATIVELY ENVISIONS 
THE SCOPE AND SERVICE 
EXPERIENCED BY USE OF 
THOMAS REGISTER 


For many years Uncle Sam has given 
Thomas Register a Contract at regular 
subscription rates... (exclusive in its 
field) .. . for one or more copies of each 
edition for substantially every important 
government procurement office. It has 
also forwarded T.R. to all Consulates 
and other important government trade 
agencies throughout the world. Over 
1200 copies of the current 1951 edition 
to U.S. Government alone. 


Yet, this vast purchasing potential uses 
only a fraction of the total T.R. edition, 
95% of which is subscribed to and paid 
for by important private industry — 
representing, in addition to the enor- 
mous government buying, more than 60% 
of the total industrial purchasing power 
of all U.S. private industry. 


HABITUALLY CONSULTED BY ALL DEPARTMENT 

HEADS, REPRESENTING 60°% OF THE TOTAL 

INDUSTRIAL PURCHASING POWER OF THE U. S., 

WHO ARE CONCERNED WITH WHAT TO BUY & 
WHERE TO BUY. 


96% ABC Paid Circulation 


[HOMAS 
REGISTER 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE e NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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Once there was 
a travelling salesman 


In fact, just about the calling-est salesman you’ve 
ever met. Every month he sees 100,800 Presidents 
and Vice-Presidents . . . 33,840 Secretaries and 
Treasurers ... 126,720 Managers... 416,150 Owners 
and Partners. In all—three-quarters of a million 
mass coverage of business management every 
month. His name? Nation’s Business . . . biggest of 
all magazines for businessmen, twice as much cir- 
culation as any business neighbor, more than any 
other two, in fact. He’s the sales manager’s best 
friend... with heavy coverage reaching right down 
into any trading area or dealer’s own backyard. Ask 
your agency for the NB story. Nation’s Business, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


mass coverage of business management 
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CIRCULATION AND READERSHIP: Total circulation exceeds 12,500,000 for a readership of 
more than fifty million family members. 
THE STORES: 35,000 druggists in more than 10,000 active retail communities of 1,000-and-over 
population. 
‘akin POINT-OF-SALE: The world-famous PUCK comic characters take a history-making bow in 
oark retail drug stores . . . Jiggs and Maggie, Dagwood, Blondie, The Little King, Popeye, Flash Gordon 
— and others . . . Big streamers, bullseyes, pennants and counter cards will make the tightest tie-up 
between here’s-what-to-buy and here’s-where-to-buy-it the merchandising world has ever seen! 
ADD DEALER STIMULUS: $5,000 in cash prizes to druggists for best photos of window and 
interior displays. 
1760 REPRINTS: Millions of four-color-8-page reprints of the Gift Section will be picked off counters 
and sent to homes via mail and messenger. _. 
OVERALL EXPLOITATION: The big promotion will be headlined by a full page in the Saturday 
1266 Evening Post, and full Fall schedules in a complete list of industrial and advertising trade papers. 


| WHOLESALE PICTURE: An army of 1500 salesmen, comprising the national sales staff of 

McKesson & Robbins and the regional staffs of the Henry B. Gilpin Company, Kauffman-Latimer 

6405 Co., Smith, Kline and French Inc., will work on the promotion . . . 300 telephone clerks will “stand 

by” in the McKesson & Robbins offices . . . Spotlighted displays will be seen in 73 McKesson & 

Robbins regional showrooms . . . Joint Sales meetings of Puck Trade Extension Division reps and 
McKesson & Robbins regional sales managers will be held throughout the country. 

NOT-SO-VITAL STATISTICS: If all the newsprint used in the McKesson & Robbins Gift Section 

Kohl and the millions of full color reprints were piled page by page, they would tower 100 times as 

D high as (what else) the Empire State Building... would weigh 80 times as much as a loaded 

commercial airliner . . . reach twice around the world . 

It’s too early, at this point, to do any more than highlight this tremendous promotion. In the 

next month or so, your PUCK representative can give you full details of this precedent-breaking 

Bill operation. 
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THAT CHILDREN MAY HEAR 


There are in the U.S. today 15-million people who 
suffer from deafness in some degree: Of these 15-million 
deafened people, five million are socially inept because of 
their hearing deficiencies. And, most startling of all, of 
the 15-million hard-of-hearing or totally-deaf citizens, 
three million are children! 


These are facts. And they came to us from the hu- 
manitarian-minded young president of Sonotone Corpora- 
tion, Irving Schachtel. Mr. S. knows whereof he speaks, 
for he quotes from an extensive survey—considered by 
the hearing aid field to be the most comprehensive survey 
of its sort ever made. And out of the survey came an 
ambitious, humanitarian program, which, if completely 
successful, could almost wipe out Sonotone. . 


Schachtel learned from a study conducted by the Com- 
mittee on Hard-of-Hearing Children of the American 
Hearing Society that among almost 2,500,000 school 
children tested in 1,148 school districts throughout the 
U.S., more than 112,000 have measured hearing losses of 
nine decibels or more in one or both ears. Such children 
might have difficulty hearing the ring of a telephone in 
the same room. 


The son of a clergyman and a man with a social 
conscience, Schachtel, as president and director of sales 
of an outstanding hearing aid manufacturing firm, de- 
cided that Sonotone had an obligation. And although 
his board of directors at first raised hands to the ceiling 
and uttered dire prophesies as to what would happen to 
Sonotone’s business, the president won out—and even 
got a pat on the back from the board. 


The beginnings of Sonotone’s program, designed to 
awaken the American public to the necessity of helping 
its large segment of deafened children, were two beauti- 
ful pamphlet-type books. They’re parts one and two of a 
study called “Conserving Our Children’s Hearing,” and 
they've been distributed, free — 40,000 copies — where 
they'll do the most good. PTA groups, women’s clubs, 
nursing associations, school authorities, State and Federal 
legislative bodies and physicians were mailed copies of 
the books. And while Sonotone cannot mention any 
names, several communities were stirred to investigate 
the hearing of its children, to follow the testing methods 
for deafness as suggested by Sonotone, and to do some- 
thing about helping its deafened children. 


“The place to start with deafness,” says Mr. Schach- 
tel, “is in childhood.” Children’s diseases, he adds, 
constitute a fertile field of trouble. All children’s dis- 
eases take their toll of hearing. But parents forget, often 
assume their child is stupid or “slow,” when actually the 
child is not hearing half of what he should. 


Consequently, the Sonotone books offer concrete advice 


on how to detect deficient hearing, what to do to over- 
come it, how to avoid it whenever possible and a com- 
plete program for scientific detection and evaluation of 
hearing impairments. There’s another section telling what 
degrees of loss constitute a hea:ing handicap. 


Of course the more important section of the Sonotone 
study is that devoted to planning the hearing conserva- 
tion program. The entire procedure is carefully outlined, 
so carefully, in fact, that even a small community can 
carry it out. Most hopeful aspect: Statistics show that 
75% of deafened children in Michigan—one of the few 
states which has instituted and carried out such a pro- 
gram—have had deafness either eliminated or helpfully 
curtailed. Mr. Schachtel firmly believes that we would 
have no national deafness problem—of any proportion— 
if such programs as the Michigan one were mandatory 
throughout the country. 


So revolutionary is this idea of a hearing aid company 
going all-out to combat deafness in children, of detecting 
it while it can still be remedied—that twice Mr. Schach- 
tel, on special invitation, has spoken over the Voice of 
America. He told of Sonotone’s selfless program. And 
the inference which peoples behind the Iron Curtain 
drew was that American business is not the ogre Com- 
munism paints it. 


WHITMAN'S SAMPLERS 


The art of sampler making—that once revered craft 
whose art was passed from mother to daughter—has 
almost died out. Once every parlor and bedroom mantle- 
piece boasted a sampler, with its homely motto, or its 
Bible quote. Nowadays antique-minded householders hang 
an old sampler for its quaintness. But one large manu- 
facturer collects samplers. The company is Stephen F. 
Whitman & Son, Inc. And who has a better right to col- 
lect these examples of a more leisurely era? For Whit- 
man has been known for many years as the creators of 
the Whitman’s Sampler—chocolates encased in a _ box 


SAMPLE . . . of the samplers which Whitman has collected is 


this beautifully-preserved piece of someone's artistic handiwork. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


business is 


hat 
" BUZZING 
— lis! 
si in Indianapolis! 
hat 
ew 
ro- Yes ... business is good in Indianapolis . . . 
lly in fact it’s as busy as Hoosier Hank and his dad's 
uld razor! Indianapolis ranks 5th among the nation’s 
_ 24 largest cities in effective buying income per family* 
a ... 40% above the national average! Indianapolis 
families not only have the ability to buy, they do buy 
any ... at better than a 600-million-dollar clip in 
ing retail sales alone last year!* 
“er But that’s not all. In the 45-county area covered by 
\nd Indiana’s two largest dailies, The Indianapolis Star and 
ain The Indianapolis News, total retail sales during 1950 
om- reached one and three-quarter billion dollars. 
All this adds up to a profit-proven market, with 
a tremendous sales potential for you... a must on 
any market list! Indianapolis is not only an active 
raft market, but it’s big, rich, growing, stable, easily 
a accessible . . . and it’s fully covered by The Star 
a and The News. 
ang The Star and The News give you literally saturation 
— coverage of the metropolitan area and an effective 
‘ a bonus coverage of the 44 surrounding counties. 
hit- Complete market data and services, second-to-none, 
s of are ready to help you plan your campaign in the 
box 


Heart of Hoosierland! Write us today! 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY + NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


* Sales Management's "Survey of Buying Power—1951" 


Meet Hoosier Hank! 


THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


YOUR FIRST TEAM FOR SALES IN INDIANA 


:. | THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
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decorated to look just like an antique sampler. 


Today Whitman has what may be the largest collec- 
tion of samplers—of all sorts and descriptions. And re- 
cently the company published a charming little booklet, 
titled “Samplers: Their Story . . . as told through the 
Whitman’s Collection.”” Whitman says that much orig- 
inal research went into the booklet. Using its collection 
of about 600 samplers, insured for half-a-million dollars, 
the booklet dips into the history of samplers, tells of the 
people who made them and how such works were created. 


Whitman’s collection was painstakingly assembled over 
the past 25 years, represents mainly examples of samplers 
worked in America. But the sampler has, says the book- 
let, a much longer history. In England samplers were 
worked as early as Chaucer’s time. And Shakespeare has 
two of his lady characters working “. . . with one needle 
. . . both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion.” And 
again, ““. .. in a tedious sampler she’d sew’d her mind.” 


The earliest American sampler was the handiwork of 
a little girl, Loara Standish, the daughter of Myles 
Standish of Longfellow fame. But comparatively few 
samplers were worked during the early Pilgrim days. 
Women were too busy helping their men build homes 
and carve farms out of wilderness. 


Whitman says samplers were sewn for many reasons. 
Little girls did them as examples of stitches. The samplers 
were really “pattern books,” since there were no tomes 
on sewing or embroidery. And samplers of the Colonial 
period encompassed a variety of subjects or ideas. The 


Biblical theme was popular. One of the Whitman sam- 
plers, by an 11-year-old, shows hovering angels, Adam 
and Eve, the Tree of Life. Often the house in which 
the creator lived was pictured. Another, the rare “Pink 
Sampler,” boasts a black background. This, says Whit- 
man, is practically unique. It’s signed, too: “Mary 
Wiggins: her Sampler Wrought in the year 1797.” 
(Mary’s punctuation, says Whitman, and her addiction 
to upper-case letters, may be questionable. Her artistry 
definitely isn’t. ) 


But the oldest item in the collection is one of five 
known samplers in America dated before 1700. It is 
dated 1663 and is by an unknown hand. 


Many samplers were worked on continuously for years. 
However, one little girl, whose handiwork ended in the 
Whitman collection two centuries after she had done it, 
dated hers three times—just to make sure she wouldn’t 
add anything, thinks Whitman. 


Sometimes a slightly morbid note crept into a sampler. 
Most of these were the products of little girls’ imagina- 
tions. One, Catherine Schrock, samplered this, in 1812: 


“When I am dead and in my grave 
And all my bones are rotten, 

This you will see—remember me— 
For fear I be forgotten.” 


Whitman saw to it that she wasn’t. Her sampler got 
a place of honor and every day someone sees it and 
remembers Catherine. 


is listed in your Classified phone book, 


. Packing and Crating 


a 


is a United Science 


As an important phase of their famous 
Pre-Planned moving service, United Van Lines 
agents employ the most advanced methods of 

packing and crating household goods and office 
equipment. Their technique provides maximum 
protection with a minimum of added weight. 

United agents are fully equipped to take details of 
packing and crating off the hands and minds of busy 
executives. United movers also provide safe, clean 
storage facilities in key cities of the U.S. and Canada. 


The helpful United agent nearby 


or write United Van Lines, Inc., 
St. Louis 17, Mo. 


United Van Lines, Inc. 


| 
\ Helpful Book, Free! > : ~ ay at home 
pron ut obligation, please send your | 
| 20-page Picture Book, “Moving with Care | 
* | Everywhere’’...with helpful moving ideas. 
| NAME 
nifed VAN LINES, ... [ie 
y INC. ADDRESS 
Moving With Care Everywhere ... Over 400 Agents in U.S. and Canada = gens STATE 
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People and their Ideas 


At Chicago & Southern: John J. Shad 


Words on Salesmanship 


In a properly functioning sales organ- 
ization the impact of the original ad- 
vertising dollar is multiplied 16 times. 
So said W. W. Wachtel, president, 
Calvert Distillers Corp., at a five- 
day rally of 1,000 Calvert wholesal- 
ers and salesmen held in French Lick. 
Such an organization, enlarged Mr. 
Wachtel, should have a sales depart- 
ment and distributors’ salesmen who 
“know the product, how to sell it, 
how to use point-of-purchase promo- 
tion and how to tie in with the adver- 
tising effectively at the retail level.” 


At Fiberglas: William H. Curtiss, Jr. 


New Sales Jobs... 


Fall department alignments and new 
sales appointments of top caliber have 
begun to trickle through . . . At Gen- 
eral Foods Daniel E. Hegarty has been 
appointed general sales manager of 
the Walter Baker Chocolate and 
Cocoa Division. Andrew C. Quale 
is the Division’s new bulk sales man- 
ager and Peter C. Wood was upped 
from assistant s.m. to sales manager 
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... J. B. Farr has been appointed 
manager of sales training for the 
General Electric Company’s Receiver 
Department and R. M. Lutz becomes 
supervisor of co-operative advertising 
and sales promotion Diebold, 
Inc., has named E. F. Collins as sales 
manager of the Visible Records 
Equipment Division . . . Paper Art 
Co., Inc., has a new sales manager. 
He’s Robert L. Keats . . . The ap- 
pointment of John J. Shad as general 
sm. for Chicago and Southern Air 
Line’s domestic and_ international 
routes, serving 23 U.S. cities and 
three foreign countries, has been an- 
nounced . . . Lee Kelson is new assist- 
ant s.m. for: Harvey Probber, Inc., 
furniture manufacturers . . . New 
Fiberglas textile sales manager for an 
11-state west coast area is William H. 
Curtiss, Jr. . . . Fred C. Baldwin is 
now divisional s.m. of the Southern 
District of Nestle’s Chocolate Co. 
. . . Don D. Hoffman has been ap- 
pointed field sales manager of Penn- 
sylvania Salt Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s Specialties Sales Division . . . 
Bert W. Maidment is the new sales 
manager of Thomas Manufacturing 
Co., manufacturers of plastic toys, 
novelties, household and_ industrial 
items . . . Ed MacKinnon Smith, 
Topps Chewing Gum representative 
in Michigan and Indiana, has been 
named Central Division sales man- 
ager . . . Milan F. Dudeff has been 
elected v-p for sales and engineering 
of the Charles Beck Machine Corp. 

R. J. Denny has joined The 
Econ-O-Seal Co., a division of Basca 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., as sales 
manager. . . . John D. MacNamara 
is appointed textile industry sales 
manager for Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co. 


...and other executive appointments 


Swank, Inc., has a new v-p. He’s 
Marion E. Pettigrew who, since 
March, has been in charge of manu- 
facturing . . . Election of Charles J. 
Soss to the newly-created post of 
chairman of the board of Soss Manu- 
facturing Co., and his retirement as 
president have been announced. The 
new president: Samuel Soss, who has 
been v-p in charge of sales . . . Wil- 
liam H. Lollar has been elected presi- 
dent of F. S. Rasco & Co., operators 
of a group of variety stores in Cali- 
fornia, Arizona and New Mexico... 
Fred R. Haviland, Jr., has joined 
Minneapolis - Honeywell Regulator 
Co. in an executive capacity. He’ll be 
concerned with the interpretation and 


development of the company’s mar- 
keting activities ... F. E. Bensen, Jr., 
has been appointed advertising man- 
ager at Canada Dry for all carbonated 
beverages operations in the U.S... 
At G-E, George B. Park has been 
named to the newly-established post 
of advertising and sales promotion 
manager of the Marketing Services 
Division . . . Arthur T. Dobbs is now 
sales promotion manager of Ever 
Ready Label Corp. . . . Bernard 
Hecht has been appointed general 
manager of Starrett Television Corp, 
Lawrence Rennett has been 
named assistant to the president, 


At Walter Baker: Daniel E. Hegarty 


White Stag, west coast sportswear 
manufacturing firm . . . Two new 
executive positions in its Shellmar 
Division have been announced by 
Shellmar Products Corp. W. L. 
Moore has been named administra- 
tive co-ordinator and T. R. Baxter is 
new products manager . . . Wilder 
G. Penfield, Jr., is the new export 
manager of The Borden Company’s 
Chemical Division . . . Harvey R. 
Cook is named advertising manager 
for Timken-Detroit Axle Co., suc- 
ceeding R. M. Marberry who moves 
to merchandising manager of the 
Timken Silent Automatic Division. 


At Canada Dry: F. E. Bensen, Jr. 
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HERE’S HOW IT WAS DONE 


We engaged an independent research organization, 
especially qualified in getting technical people to 
“come clean.” The interviewers called on a carefully 
selected list of product design and development 
engineers and recorded what they said about their 
product procurement problems, procedures and 
needs. 


The information these personal interviews devel- — 


oped is truly an eye-opener. This handbook organ- 

izes the most significant parts of it in a manner that 

tells you... 

.. how designers go about finding the products 
they need to make their ideas work; 

..the troubles they run into in their constant 
search for what they want; 


.. where they look for product information and, 
most important of all... 


.. the KIND of information they want—the kind 
of information that enables them to identify your 
products with their needs and induces them to 
get in touch with you. 


KEY TO BUYING ACTION 

Read this handbook for a fresh slant on how to talk 
to design and development engineers so they'll listen 
—and ACT. 

It shows you how easy it is to get these important 
people interested, when you give them the right 
information, where they are accustomed to look for 
it, when they need it. 


HOW TO GET A COPY OF THIS HANDBOOK — FREE 


Simply fill out the coupon on this page, or write us. 
We will be glad to send you a copy with our compli- 
ments. If you put the ideas in it to work, more 
product designers will see how your product 
matches their needs and you will have more chances 
to make profitable sales contacts. 


Sweet's 
Catalog 
Service 


Designers, Producers and Distributors 


\ 


of market-specialized catalogs 


1¥9 W. 40th STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


rr 
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YOU CAN CASH IN ON THESE 
PROBLEMS OF DESIGNERS 


A product designer says—"! am constantly searching 
through manufacturers’ catalogs. But they’re often 
full of disappointments because they don't cover in- 
formation that’s vital to helping me size a product up 
for my job. My experience doesn’t seem to be dif- 
ferent from other design men’s | know. It’s simply that 
the catalogs are full of specifications which don’t in- 
terest us much unless we see how the product can be 
applied. | usually have to know that first; then the 
dimensions and weights and other specifications mean 
something.” 


An engineering and design vice president says — 
“There seem to be very few manufacturers who con- 
sider that their potential customers may not be as 
expert in the businesses of their suppliers as they are 
in their own. So they take for granted that we know 
a lot more than we do about their products—especially 
about their application—else they would tell us more 
about them in their catalogs.” 


An electrical enginer says—'More often than not, the 
help that we get out of manufacturers’ catalogs is 
inadequate. There is too much left to the imagination.” 


A chief design engineer says—"'It is a common fault of 
manufacturerr’ catalogs to describe materials without . 
telling what makes them suitable for what applica- 
tions. This is one of the reasons why looking for some- 
thing that you -don’t know much about remains a time- 
consuming and tedious job.” 


A manager of engineering says —“The question of 
where to buy better materials and improved ‘package’ 
units that go into our products is always with us. To 
find what you want, who makes it and where to get 
complete information, is not always easy. The conse- 
quence has been that in many cases we have had to 
make the required product ourselves. There just hasn’t 
been the time to make a thorough search for a sup- 
plier.” 


A chief engineer says—Once we have found the type 
of product to meet a particular problem, it is an easy 
matter to get the detailed specifications. But it cer- 
tainly would save us an awful lot of time and head- 
aches, if manufacturers’ literature would emphasize 
operating characteristics and proper range of applica- 
tion.” 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE . .. Please send me a 
free copy of your new handbook, “What Product 
Designers Want to Know about: Materials; Fin- 
ishes; Components.” 
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The Elks Magazine is read and owned 
by one of America’s most selective 
male mass markets — over 1,000,000 
mature men with family incomes 
twice the national median. Elks in 
1580 trading areas that blanket the 
country are local leaders who have 
reached the age of discrimination, 
with pocketbooks to match. They can 


afford to buy more... more often. 
THE 4 y/ j 


MAGAZINE 
New York+Chicago*Los Angeles>Detroit+S$eattle 


We are now moving to our new plant 
in Nassau County. To avoid delays on 
current production and deliveries, we 
are moving only one department at a 
time in accordance with a pre-arranged 
plan. Why are we moving? To make 
ourselves better equipped and 
better able to serve you better. 


CONSOLIDATED °: 


LETTE 


CbecececeeeeetELebebetbtetiace 


, ‘ fy 
(with class incomes! /; 


the VIC HERMAN stupio 
6 EAST 39th STREET 

N.Y.C. 16 * LExington 2-6860 
producers of: 

ADVERTISING ART, FILMSTRIPS and BOOKLETS 


20 


“The Seiateh Fad, 


A popular employer, I 
say sooner, is one 
fire policy. 


meant to 
who has a cease- 


o 
Tessie O’Paque, high priestess of 
hebetude, has been shopping, albeit 
without success, for a_ television-set 
trade-marked “Surrey.” For use in a 
fringe-area, she explains. 


Slogan for the United Nations: 
“Carnage Must Be Destroyed!” 


Our San Francisco editor sends a 
repro of a painted board on L.A.’s 
Wilshire Boulevard, reading: “The 
beer that made Milwaukee furious— 
Regal Pale.’ Her comment: “Is this 
ethical!’’ Perhaps not, but I think 
Schlitz can take it in stride. 


DANSE MACABRE: A haunting re- 
frain, with ghosts rampant. 

THE Lost cHorRD: A_ hunting 
song, for strings. 


* 
this 


“Come 


Faith Lifted.” 


Frank Brookhouser spotted 
bulletin on a church lawn: 


In And Have Your 


It Pays to be Ignorant Dep’t: 
When a bank lists its capital stock, 
surplus, undivided profits, and re- 
serve for taxes as “‘liabilities,” I fall 
off the sled in a deep drift. 


Writes Jim Collins: “Making a 
deal with the Reds reminds me of a 
good national desk-motto: The Span- 
ish say: ‘When you trade with a 
gallego (Spanish Yanqui), you get 
everything the hen laid except the 


’ 99 


egg . 


The same correspondent says that 
sales-people with a price-increase to 
explain might get a tip from an 
elderly saleswoman in a health-food 
store: “They used to be five cents, 
but now they’re six,” she says. “‘Ain’t 
that awful?” 


CopywrRiTER: A_ person’ who 
thinks-up phrases like “neutralizer- 
booster” and “vegetable catalyst D.” 


Most manufacturers lose no sleep 
over small change, but lie awake 
nights thinking about small changes, 
according to Julian Rogers. 


When you see a luscious, full- 
color page on Lady Borden or Seal- 
test ice-cream, salute the people be- 
hind the camera. It’s one of the most 
dificult subjects to photograph, be- 
cause meltage begins even before you 
turn on those high-power flood-lamps. 


Scratch a band-leader and find a 
vaudevillian. 


Driving closer to the car ahead, I 
spotted this metal sign: “Don’t Blow 
Your Horn—Driver Asleep.”’ 


Here it is September, and I some- 
how wish I were going back to 
school, while Pop earned the rent. 
Besides, I’d like to check with the 
teacher who told me that “address” 
was accented on the first syllable 
when it meant something on an en- 
velope, but on the /ast when it meant 
a speech. 


. 

“Contentment makes poor men 
rich; discontent makes rich men 
poor.’—Ben Franklin. 

+ 


In its Answer-Book, Dickie-Ray- 
mond makes a good point: “We pre- 
fer to use the term ‘Direct Advertis- 
ing’ instead of ‘Direct Mail,’ because 
a large portion of the material which 
we write and produce for clients is 
never mailed. 

“Tt may be passed out by hand, 
picked up on a counter, used as 2 
product-enclosure, carried by a sales- 
man as a selling-tool, or otherwise 
distributed. The balance of the ma- 


terial we produce is mailed, and this 


properly can be called ‘Direct Mail’. 


SALES MANAGEMEN? 


Are your dealers missing prospects who 
are logical customers for your product? Jt 
doesn't take a detective to find these pros- 
pective customers for them. Leave that 
job to Trade Mark Service. 


Trade Mark Service in the ‘yellow pages’ 
of the telephone directory displays 
your trade-mark or brand name 
over a list of your dealers or outlets. 
It directs prospects created by your 


Americas auving GUIDE 


advertising to the place where they can 
buy your product. 


Then when your ad says ‘See the Classi- 
fied Telephone Directory for your nearest 
dealer” you've got a perfect tie-in. The 
Trade Mark Representative will gladly 
tell you all about it. Just call 
your local telephone business 
office or see the latest issue of 
Standard Rate and Data. 


SOME PEOPLE 


WE HAD 


Holes mM Our 
Head 


SAID 


? 
(S 
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. WHEN WE SAID WE WOULD FLY FREIGHT 
AT AIR EXPRESS SPEEDS WITH RAIL EXPRESS RATES. 


You be a 


Compare these 
Flying Tiger scheduled 
air freight rates: 


Sample 100 Ib 
Phila- |New York- 
Mh ne Chicago | geiphia | Newark 
Flying 
Tiger Air | $10.50 ]$14.40] $14.70 
Freight 
Oe i 55.00| 77.40] 77.40 
| E> ss 
| Air 
| Parcel 72.03 | 80.00} 80.00 
| Post 
| 


eee 


Call or write today 
for commodity rates 
on your products. 


HERE’S HOW YOU 
SAVE 10 WAYS 


With Scheduled 
Air Freight Service: 


el 


SEK ~—<— 


Flying Tiger scheduled 
air freight takes your 
products across the 
nation overnight. 35 fast 
air freighters take single 
loads up to 20,000 pounds 
and are at your service 
365 days of the year. Air 
Freight is our exclusive 
business—we do not 
carry passengers, mail 
or express—instead 
your freight carries top 
priority all the time. 


Little or no crating. 


2. Lowest record for 
loss and damage. 


3. Lower insurance cost. 


4. Highest insurance 
protection. 


Reduced warehousing. 


Flying Tiger scheduled 
air freight gives you 
door-to-door delivery. 
The Flying Tiger 
Advance Manifest Sys- 
tem enables immediate 
cargo identification and 
location at any time dur- 
ing transit. Freight on 


| Flying Tiger freighters 


requires less crating 
than any other method 
of transportation — in 
many cases no crating 


| at all. 


§ Lower inventories. 


7. Faster turnover of capital. 


2 Overnight service 
on products and parts 
across the nation. 


3. No terminal tie-ups. 
10. Door-to-door delivery. 


The Pyiug Te Ger Lie fue. 


a better way asl 
of buying, 


hipping, 
better 
time, anything. 


a better Way 
way of selling, 


.. WORLD'S LARGEST OPERATOR OF AIR FREIGHT AIRCRAFT 


GENERAL OFFICES: LOCKHEED AIR TERMINAL, BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 


Agents in principal cities throughout the world. 


My idea of a sedentary sinecure 
would be raising mock turtles for 


market. 
*. 


Good place to test an anti-persp'r- 
ant would be a sweat-shop. 


[ think Toni did well in picking 
“White Rain’ as the name of its 
lotion-shampoo. Sounds like the title 
of a best-selling novel. It has the 
clean connotation of newly chiseled 
granite, yet much softer, like a dew- 
drop in a rose-garden. The sponsor 
could have missed the bus with a 
coinage like “Toni-Tex.” 

Just in time, I remembered not to 
write “a convex meniscus of dew on 
a rose.” No use having Walter Win- 
chell cite me as a “show-oaf.” 


A. H. Kirchhofer, v.p. of Buf- 
falo’s Station WBEN, says, in part: 
“We have over-commercialized radio 

. with hitch-hikers, cow-catchers, 
spots and double spots, and maybe 
snow-plows and cabooses. Instead of 
giving it a chance to do the selling- 
job it can do, aren’t we treating the 
audience like a crowd at a side-show, 


and yelling louder . . . and longer?” 
Hear, hear! 


TELEVISION: A modern parlor- 
game where the object seems to be to 
kiss all the girls and shake hands with 


the men. 
e 


The military hasn’t asked me to 
put in my two cents’ worth, but I 
did think, back there, that the Malik 
cease-fire proposal was a modern ver- 
sion of an old song: “ ‘Will you walk 
into my parlor?’ said the spider to the 
fly.” 


Pathfinder put a neat head on an 


item about water-short New York 
City: “Dry Manhattan.” 
s 
Idle query: How did “Mrs.” 
Sippi get to be Old “Man” River? 
* 
Britain to have new scientific 


quarterly named Vacuum. Or maybe 
there’s nothing to the rumor. 


2 
What ever happened to that boy- 
hood pastime of spinning tops? 
e 


Memory Lane: The time the copy- 
department was knocking itself out 


to coin a trade-name for a U. S. 
Rubber Co. raincoat, and Sam 
Youngheart hit the jackpot with 


“Raynster.” 
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with Jfgh taxes and high prices 
nking spendable dollars, it’s 
now truer than ever... 


{the key newspaper for 


San Francisco market 
campaigning is the... 


Chronicle 


National Representatives: 
SAWYER, FERGUSON, WALKER CO., New York + Chicago 
Philadelphia + Detroit + Atlanta + San Francisco + Los Angeles 
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‘MIX’ POTENTIAL SHOWS 
DRASTIC MARKET SHIFTS 


When considering the primary de- 
mand for the various mixes in the St. 
Paul Market, the actual appraisal can 
best be made by inspecting demand in 
other markets offering comparable 
data. Fifteen newspapers are now mak- 
ing standardized consumer analyses 
in diversified markets throughout the 
country. Let’s see how usage of major 
mix classifications in St. Paul compares 
with the usage range found in the total 
group: 


Per Cent of Usership 
15 Market 
Group Range St. Paul 


Pancake or Waffle Mix 51 - 82% 62% 
Cake Mix 46 - 68% 61% 
Gingerbread Mix 24 - 44% 31% 
Pie Crust Mix 11 - 45% 26% 
Hot Roll Mix 13 - 38% 18% 


These usership figures show width of 
market variations within and between 
classifications and that the demand in 
St. Paul is generally around the mid- 
point of the group range. 


Upon comparing brand preferences 
within these classifications for the va- 
rious markets, other significant varia- 
tions are added: 


1. The leading cake mix in St. Paul, 
used by about one out of every 
four families, does not lead in any 
other market and enjoys better 
than 1% of the usership in only 
5 of the 15 markets. 


- In the gingerbread classification, 
the leading brand in St. Paul is 
preferred by 70% of the buying 
families, a preference penetration 
unsurpassed by any other brand 
in any of the 15 markets. 


. Conversely, a certain brand of hot 
roll mix that has better than 20% 
preference in 12 of the 15 markets, 
running as high as 66% in one, 
has only 3% preference in St. Paul. 


These facts indicate that St. Paul as 
a mix market conforms to no “national” 
pattern. Its uniqueness is a direct re- 
sult of local merchandising and adver- 
tising factors operating within a dis- 
tinctive population group. In St. Paul 
“Mix Business Is Local.” 


The comparative figures given for 


other markets above were obtained 
from the 15 market 1951 Consolidated 
Consumer Analysis. Complete compari- 
sons for each city can be found in this 
report. Copies are available from any 
of the participating newspapers. 


For 1951 brand preference findings in 
St. Paul, specify the product or classifi- 
cations in which you are interested and 
write Consumer Analysis, Dept. 11-G, 
St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press, St. 
Paul 1, Minnesota—the Northwest’s 
Morning, Evening and Sunday news- 
paper with the market tailored circula- 
tion. 
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TAILOR MADE CIRCULATION _ 


WASHINGTON 


Cublati Board, 


Government Man Wilson— 
Not Run by Slide-Rulers 


There is no controversy — never 
was — between NAM and Charles 
E. Wilson. People got the impression 
of one when the “NAM News” de- 
scribed Wilson and Eric Johnson as 
“the prisoners of their subordinates, 
the bright slide-rule boys who get up 
the charts, interpret the statistics, 
write the speeches and feed them the 
data on which their thinking is 
based.” But a spokesman for NAM 
says, ‘Absolutely not. We're not 
quarreling with Wilson. We realize 
that we’re all in this together.” The 
denial of a controversy necessarily 
scotches the rumor all over Washing- 
ton, of a reconciliation, an agreement 
to call no more names. 

What people mistook for a fight 
can be quickly described. NAM had 
testified before Congress against price 
controls. Wilson made radio speeches 
supporting them, suggesting a 5% to 
7% cost-of-living rise in their ab- 
sence. NAM president Bunting sent 
him a letter asking whether produc- 
tion mustn’t key the anti-inflation 
drive, whether we mustn’t secure gov- 
ernment economy, etc. One of Wil- 
son’s assistants, himself an NAM 
member, wrote the directors, asking 
whether they agreed with the letter. 
The majority replied, “Yes.” Simul- 
taneously came the “NAM News” 
editorial about slide-rule boys, which 
was released to the press. 

Whether or not these incidents 
add up to a controversy, they raised, 
or rather revived, some old questions: 
Are businessmen different when they 
get into government? Is Wilson? 
What happens to them? Are they 
prisoners of the bureaucrats? 

The inferences that you draw 
after talking with businessmen-in- 
government and those who deal with 
them, as well as with people around 
Wilson, sum up to: 

1. Most of the businessmen stay 
businessmen. But they are the prison- 
ers, not so much of the slide-rule 
experts, as of the lawyers — and 
they’re usually bitter about it. 


2. Uniquely, or almost so, Wilson 
has changed. Those around him are 
convinced of it. He’s nobody’s pris- 
oner. He decides. He’s boss. 

3. Wilson’s staff, his immediate 
staff, is mostly drawn from business. 
He draws from the whole govern- 
ment, but picks and chooses the men 
he wants. 

There are lots of businessmen in 
the new Defense agencies, although 
each week there are fewer. Once, 
about 50 millionaires were reputed 
to be working for NPA alone. They 
run the divisions that regulate whole 
industries, but within their own 
agencies, aren’t men of rank with 
private, carpeted offices, but rate only 
desks side-by-side in wide offices, like 
clerks. After a few months they’re 
succeeded by civil service men. 

Suppose you take Mr. Composite, 
who’s been in Washington since last 
winter and who, by now, knows the 
ropes. He supervises the Gadget in- 
dustry, defined as concerns subject to 
Regulation 000. When he came to 
Washington he already knew that 
regulation thoroughly and, unhin- 
dered by an indoctrination course on 
his agency, barged right in, using 
common sense. 


So Prove It! 


In his first week, he received a let- 
ter in longhand on five-and-ten sta- 
tionery from a man who said he was 
running a shop with his wife and 
oldest son. He had read that people 
with such shops had to keep certain 
records, but he didn’t know book- 
keeping. What are the facts? 

Mr. Composite at once dictated 
that this applied only to concerns 
grossing $250,000 and to forget 
about it. The Division lawyer, who 
OK’s letters, noted the lack of proof 
of a gross below $250,000 and 
manded supporting documents. So, 
there’s now a file, a rather comical 
one, on that subject. Somebody else, 
who claimed a special exemption, de- 
scribed his base period as between 
September 30 and December 31; the 


lawyer, in whose office the letter ard 
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| like California without th 

| like California without the eee 
0 Are you trailing behind in California? 
. a You probably are, if you don’t cover 
that inland California—the Billion Dollar 
thin- Valley of the Bees. Without it, you miss 
. an nearly 1/2 of California’s total gross 
sine farm income .. . nearly 1/5 of its total 
retail sales.* 


To win, place or show in California, 
you need the Billion Dollar Valley. And 
you're backing the right horse when you 
use the solid /ocal papers that independ- 
ent Valley people read. 


They are The Sacramento Bee, The 
Modesto Bee and The Fresno Bee. Each 
of those McClatchy papers reaches 9 out 
of 10 families in its ABC city zone... 
half the families in its ABC trading area. 
Together, they do a better job all through 
the Valley than does any other combina- ' 
tion of papers. 


* Sales Management’s 1951 Copyrighted Survey 


* 


THE SACRAMENTO BEE. THE MODESTO BEE. THE FRESNO BEE 


National Representatives... O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 


New York © Los Angeles © Detroit * Chicago * San Francisco 
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GET RESULTS WITH RISING 


SECURITY for business records doesn’t 
stop with protection against fire, theft 
and other risks. Be sure your records 
are inscribed on Rising No. 1 Index... 
the paper that stands up to the wear 


Rising No. 1 Index 


@ White and four colors 
@ 100% rag 

@ 2 sizes 

@ 5 weights 


and tear of folding, thumbing, filing 
and long storage. 

Call your printer today. He’s ready 
to show you samples of this remarkably 
rugged, smooth, uniform stock. 


WHEN YOU WANT TO KNOW 
..-GO TO AN EXPERT! 


Rising Papers ° 


ASK YOUR PRINTER 


-»-»-HE KNOWS PAPER 


Rising Paper Company, tonic, Mass. 


reply were kept for several weeks, 
objected that base periods start Oc- 
tober 1. “Memo: Please secure cor- 
rection.” 

Then there’s the matter of tone. 
By habit, a businessman butters up 
everybody, even when he’s suing, 
since everybody is or may become a 
customer. From time to time, Gov- 
ernment publicity men try to incul- 
cate such doctrines and there’s a 
library of privately circulated pam- 
phlets on “Dealing with People,” 
which draw a day’s praise but don’t 
catch. As Mr. Composite’s reply let- 
ters in friendly, unelegant business 
English are coded into more precise 
legal English just lucid enough to 
misinterpret, he gets into moody self 
conflicts about letting himself sign 
such stuff. Then, to cap it all, are 
the conferences—staff conferences, in- 
teragency conferences, conferences of 
every kind, which, Mr. Composite 
reflects, are one more excuse to delay. 

Yet, there’s another side. The 
lawyer who insisted on proof of less 
than $250,000 gross, would say: 

“You’re not doing him a favor by 
passing over his case. It may all be 
investigated next month or in five 
years. Somebody may demand all the 
documents years from now, putting 
him to much more trouble. That’s 
government and you can’t change it 
by being specially sweet to some- 
body.” 


“Bureaucrat Is Glued" 


And a 5-percenter who deals with 
them all adds: 

“I'd rather work with a_hide- 
bound bureaucrat. Your businessman 
will promise you the roof. But come 
back next week to collect and he’s 
gone. He’s back in New York or 
Pittsburgh. Your bureaucrat knows 
that he’s glued there and, however 
tedious it is, gets it right. He keeps 
a diary of everybody he talks to in 
order to account for his time, and so 
remembers your case.” 

That’s the average businessman 
who doesn’t easily accommodate him- 
self to the dead-slow governmental 
rhythm without deadlines or compe- 
tition and who, like a member of a 
persecuted minority, becomes more 
and more self consciously Business- 
man. It’s not Wilson. 

Wilson, first of all, is the kind of 
man who changes. Last winter he 
went to England, where he was to 
persuade the British to put more into 
defense, less into comfort. Outside a 
British plant, he noticed a few auto- 
mobiles and thousands of bicycles, 
which he couldn’t help but contrast 

(Continued on page 120) 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS | 


As seen by the editor of Sales Management for the fortnight ending September 15, 1951 


HAVE WE FORGOTTEN HOW TO SELL? 


J. B. Wallach, in the New York World Telegram 
und Sun, quotes a department store head as saying that 
a gain of 560% in savings over the past 30 years, while 
spending hasn’t increased much beyond 200%, is a blot 
on the sales record. 


This man has an interesting theory on why spending 
has lagged: He thinks there has been too much promo- 
tional stress on brand names, and that this has resulted 
na fight for “available” business rather than a con- 
certed effort to create new business. 


In other words, if our selling is confined to telling 
why our product is better than competitors’, we may 
influence a considerable number of people, but all of 
them are in the group now patronizing our industry, 
and we don’t attract many non-users. 


This same unidentified department store head thinks 
we have almost forgotten how to create desire.. Low 
~~ ee . ““é ’ ° 
price doesn’t do it, he says. . . . ‘““We’ve had it amply 
demonstrated that merchandise won’t move until there’s 
a desire for it, regardless of how it’s priced.” 


He wonders whether selling today doesn’t need more 
of the “keeping up with the Joneses” slant... . “High 
standards of living are essential to lasting prosperity and 
can’t be attained without spending. 


If the consumer has shown a growing preference for 
money over goods, it’s because sellers have failed to stim- 
ulate demand by creating a desire for their wares. That 
failure became acute during the years when mere avail- 
ability was sufficient to sell. . . . We need to get back 
to fundamentals, beginning with the assumption that 
after basic needs are satisfied, the consumer buys chiefly 
what he or she is so/d. 


As to “keeping up with the Joneses,” we think the 
department store head is more nearly right than one of 
the big magazine groups which currently promotes the 
statement that its wage earner readers are ones “who do 
not have to keep up with the Joneses.” 


GUARANTEES—TO STIMULATE SALES 


As merchandise becomes more plentiful, the consumer 
buyers can afford to be more ‘“‘choosey’”—and to specify 
he prices, quality, terms under which they will trade 
ash for merchandise. On the lookout for “extras,” they 
nay be expected to look more carefully at warranties. 


Perhaps you should re-evaluate your policy, as so many 
manufacturers seem to have done recently. 


For instance, two years ago Kentile, Inc., started to 
vuarantee “for as long as you live in your home” its 
sphalt tile flooring if laid by a Kentile dealer. . . . Last 
veek the guarantee was extended to home owners who 
nstall their own Kentile floors. Fulfillment of the guar- 
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antee hinges only on the users following a few simple 
directions for installation and maintenance, and the guar- 
antee is absolute: The manufacturer will provide new 
tile without charge for any Kentile that wears out, and 
on which colors wear off. 


The Thor Corp. now goes beyond the regular one-year 
factory guarantee on the seaied mechanisms of its spin- 
ner washers. The purchaser, at her option, can buy an 
additional four-year warranty for $3, and if at any time 
during the five years the mechanism fails, Thor will 
replace or repair through an authorized dealer without 
charge for parts or labor. 


Here in the SM offices we sense a definite trend 
toward more “reasons why” in personal selling and.ad- 
vertising, and guarantees are an important factor. 


WELL, HOW ABOUT THAT? 


If Mel Allen were doing the announcing here, he 
would point out that factory sales of household washers 
in July were off 45% from June, off 51% from last 
July; automatic dryers off 34% from June but up 11% 
from last July; ironers off 55% and 56%—and finish 
off with his famous, “how about that!” 


Those who felt that high dealer inventories of appli- 


-ances would melt away during the last half of the year 


have changed their minds, TV sets continue to go a-beg- 
ging. Nobody knows just how many unsold sets there 
are in stores and in distributor warehouses, but estimates 
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range around 2,000,000, compared with the almost none 
a year ago. Manufacturer’s stocks, despite severe summer 
production cuts, were officially placed at 766,000 sets 
as of August 10—compared with 500,000 in May, and 
only a shade over 100,000 a year ago. Until more sta- 
tions open up in what are now non-TV areas, the big- 
gest hope is that cut prices may create 2-set homes. 


Two days hence the General Electric Major Appli- 
ance Division will launch its biggest-in-history sales 
campaign, featured by a “Road Race Jamboree,” a con- 
test to be run in two sections, with the Mississippi River 
as the dividing point. Each of 60 distributors will be 
assigned an ancient automobile, to be run in simulated 
races between New York and San Francisco. The prizes 
will be 1,000 expense-paid holidays in New York or 
San Francisco for sales achievements September through 
November. 


G-E’s Hotpoint subsidiary likewise is going strong 
on salesmen contests. Their theme is the “Pigskin Pay- 
off,” with competition among distributor houses as well 
as dealers to win prizes that include all-expense trips 
to Hawaii or California for the Pineapple Bowl and 
Rose Bowl football games on New Year’s Day. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR AD RATE INCREASE 


Newsprint now costs $116 a ton. During the thirties 
the price ranged between $40 and $50; during World 
War II the OPA-controlled price rose no higher than 
$61. . . . The squeeze puts most newspapers in a spot 
where they must raise advertising rates or go out of 
business. 


An article, ‘““Newspaper Business: the Death of a 
Formula,” in the September Fortune points out that the 
one thing in newspaper publishing that has seemed sacro- 
sanct has been the milline rate. Rates weren’t increased 
unless there was an upward change in circulation that 
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lett the milline rate stationary. According to the Editor 
& Publisher Yearbook the milline rate for evening dailies 
actually decreased a trifle between 1939 and 1949. 


Fortune takes a crack at the disparity between local 
and national rates, says that it encourages heavy coopera- 
tive campaigns, and “If the publishers are to raise the 
average milline rate significantly, their first point of at- 
tack must be upon this rate differential. (Editor’s note: 
Advertising at local rates produces three-fourths of the 
linage volume today.) For in the long run the cost to the 
newspaper of one line of advertising will not differ from 
that of another.” 


Fortune’s conclusion, reprinted above, seems to be a 
glaring over-simplification. While we have always be- 
lieved that the differential between local and national 
on many papers was unjustified on economic grounds, 
yet it just isn’t true that the cost of one line will not 
differ from that of another. It isn’t true of Fortune’s own 
space and it isn’t true of other magazines or newspapers. 
Many of the costs (billings, bookkeeping, etc.) are as 
large for a one-inch ad as for a full page, the steady 
customer, as in all other businesses, is more profitable 
than the sporadic space user, and there is justification for 
sliding rate scales based upon volume or continuity. 


The U.S. Chamber of Commerce says that since the 
end of World War II the wholesale price index has 
risen 65%, and that in the same period advertising costs 
have gone up only 23%. “Conclusion? Higher advertis- 
ing charges appear to be both justified and reasonable.” 


The advertiser is in a fortunate position. He can pro- 
tect himself more adequately on advertising costs than 
on any other item of purchase. Very few manufacturers 
of other commodities will guarantee a delivery price 
months or even a year ahead. 


Instead of waiting until the normal period of prepar- 
ing the ad budget—December or January—the adver- 
tiser should speed up his ordering of space and make 
reservations now, before the next rash of rate increases. 
They’re coming—sure as death and taxes. 


FEATURED IN THIS ISSUE 


An unusual public-service type of advertisement starts 
on page 49. In four pages the Associated Business Publi- 
cations, Inc., talks frankly about a highly controversial 
subject, ““What Can a Business Do Profitably With Its 
23 Cent Tax Dollars?” If yours is a business successful 
enough to be in the Excess Profits Tax bracket, you will 
want to learn the merits and demerits of five alternative 
methods of using the dollars which Uncle Sam allows you 
to retain. 


A striking postwar development is the rapid growth 
of company-owned or chartered planes. SM has surveyed 
owners who use them for sales purposes. The article 
starts on page 60. Recently the personal aircraft council 
of the Aircraft Industries Association, Washington 
D.C., polled more than 1,000 businessmen who operate 
their own planes; almost unanimously owners reported 
that their planes paid off. The SM survey shows why 
they pay off for the sales department. 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editor 
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SAILOR, INVENTOR, SALESMAN ... 
also truck driver, ad man, developer of a line 
. . That’s Alfred D. 
\IicKelvy (Princeton, ’24.) Once he headed 
the Seaforth line, made it a success by using 
selling imagination and by carrying every 
selling idea as far as it would go. Today his 
baby is TobyJell, born in the handsome old 
mansion, redesigned into an ultra modern 
home, in which he'settled with his wife and 
three-year-old son because he fell in love with 


of men’s cosmetics. . 


the San Francisco Peninsula. 


A Single Bright Idea Sells 
11,000,000 Packages of TobyJell 


BY ELSA GIDLOW 


... and all within one year. The product is a powder that 
makes a glass of jelly in jig-time. Cost: 5c a glass. The 
idea: To offer it to bakers to lift the unit of sale on Brown 
'N Serve bakery rolls. Soon it will hit the consumer market. 


The stranger came into the bakery 
with a small leather suitcase. He 
opened it, revealed some simple gad- 
gets for heating water and a few 
other props. “Like jelly?” he asked 
the baker—‘‘well, you’ll Jove this!” 

“Huh?” muttered the baker. 

From Seattle to New York, sur- 
prised operators of bakeries and ex- 
ecutives of bakery chains were fas- 
‘inated last year to find themselves 
‘onfronted with this gentleman and 
lis bag of baking tricks. He’d breeze 
n on them between planes, casually 
lemonstrate how bakers might apply 
nagic to their sale of Brown ’N 
Serve Rolls, just then sweeping the 
‘ountry. 
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Briskly, the stranger dug into his 
bag, measured out a little water and 
started heating it. ‘““TobyJell,”’ he 
said simply. As the half-cup of water 
came to a boil he shook in the con- 
tents of a small cellophane package 
and added a half-cup of sugar. 
“Watch carefully,” the man said, 
letting the mixture boil rapidly for 
exactly two minutes. He then. took 
the mixture off the heat, poured it 
into a jelly glass, set it aside with a 
‘“‘Now-wait-and-see” smile, and gave 
a little sales talk to the slightly bug- 
eyed baker. 

The gist of the talk: “Almost 
every baker in your territory has 
Brown ’N Serve Rolls. Only one— 


you—can have the saleswinning com- 
bination of Brown ’N Serve and 
TobyJell. It’s just good business— 
you know—horse sense . . . to back 
a proved winner that in market after 
market is capturing a sizable share 
of all Brown ’N Serve sales. 

“With this little package” (exhibit 
package used in the demonstration 
described) ‘‘and the five-minute proc- 
ess you have just observed, your cus- 
tomers for Brown ’N Serve Rolls can 
have a big glass of fruity jelly for 
how much do you think ?—five cents! 

“Your rolls cost — what? twenty 
cents a package. Good. You attach 
this package of dehydrated jelly to 
each package of rolls, offer it for 
twenty-five cents, promote it—we’ll 
show you how—and there you are: 
retailers eager to stock your Toby- 
Jell Brown ’N Serve Rolls—custom- 
ers clamoring for them — and who 
wouldn’t, with all the makings for 
hot rolls and jelly in one handy pack- 
age!” . 

As the talk ends, the perfectly set 
mound of jelly is reversed onto a 
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piece of clean white paper, ready for 
sampling. 

You may not be surprised to learn 
that bakers in 22 states in less than 
a year had clipped 11,000,000 pack- 
ages of TobyJell to that many pack- 
ages of Brown ’N Serve Rolls. 

The prestidigitatous stranger was 
no other than Alfred D. McKelvy 
who shortly before World War II 
decided men should have cosmetics 
of their own. He started the now 
famous Seaforth line which within 
two years was grossing $250,000 an- 
nually and which was later sold to 
Vick Chemical Co. when McKelvy 
joined the armed forces. 

War ended,.McKelvy, by now set- 
tled in California, was fermenting 
with another idea: a dehydrated 
jelly. Nearly everyone likes jelly. 
Hardly anyone enjoys making it. You 
can buy it at the store, it is true, but 
the price is high for many jelly-hun- 
gry families. What if it were possible 
to put out a product that,would give 
the housewife, alarmed gt the way 
her family heaps jelly on top of bread- 
and-butter or peanut butter, a big 
glass of jelly for five cents? 


How It Began 


Three years ago McKelvy began 
actively working on the idea he had 
for a dehydrated jelly mix. In his 
own kitchen he made hundreds of 
experiments, drawing on the re- 
searches of many groups and _par- 
ticularly on work done at the Uni- 
versity of California. He made a 
trip to Europe to hunt up ingredi- 
ents he thought would help and be- 
gan importing certain products. At 
last he had a successful formula. 

His. first demonstration was be- 
fore a group of businessmen with 
money to invest. The result was a 
“sale.” A company was formed— 
American Brands Corp. It was capi- 
talized for $200,000, with stock 
closely held by the subscribing busi- 
nessmen. The product was named 
TobyJell by McKelvy—for no par- 
ticular reason—and a small plant 
was set up on the San Francisco 
peninsula. American Brands began 
manufacturing, putting up TobyJell 
in a 3-ounce package, sufficient for 
home production of seven 6-ounce 
jars of jelly with the addition of 
sugar and hot water. 

From October, 1949, until March, 
1950, McKelvy, from his San Carlos 
factory, made direct contact with re- 
tail store operators in surrounding 
towns of San Jose, Palo Alto, and 
Redwood City, testing out merchan- 
dising ideas for TobyJell. 

In March, the advertising firm of 
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Ley and Livingston came into the 
picture as plans for promotion were 
getting under way. Jack Woods of 
Milprint, Inc., working on the five- 
cent-package idea, wondered if it 
might not be possible to put up 
enough TobyJell (a granular product 
looking like colored sugar, made of 
cerelose, pectin, citric acid, vinegar, 
pure fruit concentrate, dehydrated 
citrus juice, imitation flavor and U.S. 
certified color) in a small cellophane 
package, such as nickel packages of 
salted peanuts come in, to make one 
jar of jelly. The proposal was to fix 
this package to a loaf of bread and 
sell the “package” for a nickel more. 


Baker's Enthusiasm 


Good as the idea was in theory, 
it presented a lot of production difh- 
culties insofar as bread was con- 
cerned, but Gaston Ley, of the 
agency, who was in the process of 
designing a Brown ’N Serve Rolls 
package for a bakery client, Oroweat 
Baking Co., and who knew that the 
General Mills promotion on Brown 
"N Serve Rolls was just getting under 
way, was struck by the natural tie-in 
between rolls and jelly. The idea for 
Brown ’N Serve TobyJell Rolls was 
born. 

It was put up to Oroweat Bakery 
first as a possibility—and enthusias- 
tically welcomed. Ley, who had never 
met McKelvy, contacted him with 
the idea. Together they went to Oro- 
weat and within a few days an agree- 
ment was arranged whereby that firm 
in San Francisco became the first 
bakery to package and distribute 
TobyJell Brown N’ Serve Rolls. 

A 3%-ounce cellophane package was 
designed then and there, enough to 
make one glass of jelly (with a choice 
of several fruit flavors) and the rolls- 
plus-jelly-mix set to retail for 25 
cents. This was a self-liquidating deal 
for the baker; and the consumer got 
the jar of jelly for a nickel. 

There was one difficulty at the pro- 
duction end for American Brands: 
its plant was set up to turn out the 
three-ounce retail package but it had 
no facilities for packaging in the cel- 
lophane bag. That was solved by 
sending TobyJell in bulk to a plant 
in Los Angeles where it was pack- 
aged in the 34-ounce bags for bakery 
trade. 

Meanwhile, McKelvy had worked 
out his demonstration and _ sales 
presentation and was trying it out 
on bakery operators all over the San 
Francisco Bay area, south as far as 
San Jose and north to Healdsburg. 
They responded so eagerly that he 
began to tour the entire country by 


plane, hitting the high spots and con 
tacting the larger bakeries and bak- 
ery chains from Seattle to the East 
Coast. In a matter of a few weeks 
the one-man sales campaign had run 
up a demand for more than two mil 
lion units of TobyJell. 

American Brands promptly or- 
dered two $10,000 Stokes Automatic 
packaging machines—and had a hard 
time keeping up with the repeat 
orders which flowed in steadily and 
increased in volume. A second order 
for packaging equipment went in, 
then a third and then the overtaxed 
plant had to be moved. 

Six months later the new and 
larger Redwood City plant which is 
the present headquarters of the firm 
was occupied; it now operates with 
about $80,000 worth of equipment. 
By the close of 1950 the plant, with 
packaging facilities for 300,000 units 
a day, was running full blast. 

The bakery deal was a bonanza, 
for the Korean war had broken out 
and the consumer program for Toby- 
Jell was brought to a halt with plans 
for a handsome colored foil 3-ounce 
package jeopardized by restrictions 
on materials. There was some ques- 
tion, too, in the early days of the 
war, concerning the continuing avail- 
ability of items used in the manufac- 
ture of the product itself. So, while 
continuing with the foundation work 
for the consumer program, the com-- 
pany gave its all to the trade promo- 
tion of the product. 


Merchandising Kit 


Every baker who took on ‘Toby- 
Jell to go out with his brand of 
Brown ’N Serve Rolls was provided 
by American Brands Corporation 
with an Advertising and Merchandis- 
ing Kit. The kit contained a batch 
of newspaper mats for bakers to use 
locally in promoting their brand- 
riame rolls-and-jelly product. It con- 
tained also suggested newspaper copy, 
radio copy, and publicity for release 
over the air, via television and in 
newspapers. 

The kit made life easy for the 
bakeries’ promotion men and adver- 
tising agencies or, if they had none, 
for the bakers themselves. At the 
same time that it helped the trade to 
do a better job of promoting a new 
specialty and reaping the profits, it 
was also building a grass roots de- 
mand for TobyJell at the consumer 
level. 

Actually, what American Brands 
Corporation did was to place the 
know-how of its own advertising 
agency at the disposal of its custom- 
ers, the bakers and their dealers. The 
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Advertising and Merchandising Kit 
went out with a covering letter from 
Ley and Livingston offering further 
assistance. 

The agency suggested ways of us- 
ing the material in the kit. The mats 
could be used in their entirety . . 
or portions incorporated into adver- 
tisements prepared by the bakery or 
its dealers. “Wherever the words 
‘YOUR BRAND’ appear, simply sub- 
stitute your product or company 
name, so that it immediately precedes 
the phrase ‘TobyJell Brown ’N 
Serve Rolls’,” the letter advised. 

A promotion idea was added: “If 
you haven’t already done so, we 
would suggest that you send at least 
a half-dozen sample packages of your 
TobyJell Brown ’N Serve Rolls to 
each of your local radio, newspaper 
and television food editors and home 
economists.” An important point was 
emphasized: that a package to_pro- 
vide the homemaker with hot rolls 
and new-made jelly in seven minutes 
is NEWS. “TobyJell Brown ’N 
Serve is news ... and this is an in- 
expensive promotion that stands a 
good chance of getting your product 
talked about.” 

Still another idea was given to 
bakers: “Why not staple a packet of 
TobyJell to every letter you send 
out? You'll find it creates comment”’ 

and, demonstrating the idea, a 
packet was stapled to the letter for 
the bakers to go along with the kit. 
Bakers had six newspaper advertise- 
ments to choose from in the Mer- 
chandising Kit and seven radio spot 
announcements, as well as a compre- 
hensive food page ‘release. 

Bakers and bakery chains made 
good use of the suggestions, with the 
result that the jelly-and-rolls package 
went over big and continues to do so. 
At the same time it was creating de- 
mand for TobyJell among consum- 
ers, many of whom began writing in 
to the company to inquire where they 
might buy the product. 

Which was what McKelvy had 
hoped, for he was seeing the product 
as the answer to the prayer of busy 
mothers with sweet-hungry broods, 
and the logical sequel to cake and 
biscuit mixes. He expects for it a 
consumer and commercial future, and 
perhaps also a future as a military 
requirement. The armed forces have 
been large users of dehydrated prod- 
ucts for the obvious reason of ease of 
transportation. 

By mid-summer of this year, pro- 
duction delays and materials restric- 
tion difficulties well in hand, Ameri- 
can Brands was set to go on the mar- 
ket with its 3-ounce package and with 
production facilities to produce am- 
ple merchandise to take care of a 
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IN JUST 7 MINUTES 


Pick up a package of deticious 
{YOUR BRAND) TobyJell ROLLS at 
any good grocery . . . all the 
makings for this easy-to-moke ~ 
treat in one handy package. 


Easy te make... cory on the budget... and deli~ 
ciovsly eoxy gain” down. Ready-to-boke rolls ond 
plenty of sparkling TebyJell to fill o big jelly gloss 
with fresh-tasting, frat 34: Fix em yourself 
in just 7 minutes! Ask tor {YOUR BRAND) 
Tobydelt Brown ‘n Serve Rolls / 


fot Me iatons 


1 


TIE-IN ADS: TobyJell's mat service (above), plus radio-TV copy and publicity releases 
prepare the food shopper to be aware of ... 


e 
Fe Lh ad 


TIE-IN DISPLAYS: The package contains Brown 'N Serve Rolls plus an attached package 
of TobyJell. It's part of a  self-liquidating sampling campaign. 


mass-marketing operation. This con- 
sumer phase of the business is in the 
merchandising test stages, with a full- 
scale advertising program ready to 
start in support of the 60-day test 
campaign which will determine the 
pattern for national promotion. 
The test area is San Francisco and 
vicinity ; the media: newspapers, tele- 
vision and unusual and aggressive 
point-of-purchase promotion. ‘Tele- 
vision was chosen to play the major 


‘part in advertising because the prod- 


sict lends itself effectively to demon- 
stration. The same advantage is to 
be exploited to the full with ingeni- 
ous displays at the retail level. 

The test program started officially 
with advertising on August 16 and 
will continue into mid-October. After 
that date the product will be avail- 
able for national distribution, to be 


handled entirely through brokers and 
jobbers. Retailers in the present test 
area are being serviced direct by the 
company and its advertising coun- 
sellors, Ley and Livingston, so as to 
have close control and supervision 
and a complete check on results. 

Everyone interested in selling and 
merchandising techniques will watch 
the course of this new-born product. 
It is one which, at the trade level, 
has chalked up a quite spectacular 
success by the use of clever selling 
and practical assistance to the indus- 
try which is its first big customer, 
with the result that American Brands 
Corporation has made a substantial 
profit in its first: year—a year marred 
by a war which might have shown 
quite opposite results. And it is a 
product with a potentially vast mass 
market. 
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HOW'LL YOU HAVE ‘EM... your ostrich eggs, w 


mean? If you’re such a gourmet you must have llama cag: 

steaks, George (right) and Sam (left) Friedland—oi Sch 

Food Fair Stores, Inc.—will cater to your jaded palate. inte 

But if plain old chicken suits you—if you’re strictly a rou 

‘meat and potatoes” character —the boys want your bec 

business. They’ve just opened the newest of their huge gav 

chain (131 stores) of super markets, this one in N.Y.C. a g 

* (See S.M. Sept. 1, page 84.) They’ve built a food WI 

a 3 dynasty from one small meat market in Harrisburg by any 

" combining showmanship, salesmanship and — bargains. gro 
They were among the first to see the trend to supers, jumped on the bandwagon in the him 
early thirties. By quick service, to move stocks fast, they've managed to net more out of his 
every sales dollar than the giants, A& P and Safeway. And by making their markets Wi) 
more attractive, lighting them better, packing them full of values and surprises, they’ve Yo 
made a trip to one of their Food Fair Stores an adventure. When they opened their joir 
newest, models paraded in chapeaux adorned with lobsters, Mayor Impellitteri dropped in ; 
in, Jinx McCrary broadcast the procedings. Together, Sam (who’s board chairman) visi 
and George, the president, make a smooth-as-goat-cream combination. sale 
spec 

boa 
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AND ON YOUR FLOORS... will be Congoleum-Nairn cov- 
erings. If R. F. Jones has anything to do about it, you will 
eventually decide—as he did, long ago—that Congoleum-Nairn 
produces the most beautiful, most practical, all-around best-buy 
in floor coverings. He’s the company’s new director of marketing 
and his job gives him responsibility for formulating the annual 
sales plans of the company and the activities associated with 
product planning, market research, sales analyses and designing 
and styling. Mr. J. doesn’t find that too big an order. He’s the 
kind of salesman who finds every phase of his firm’s operation 
fascinating, wants to have a hand in all of it. He got his ground- 
ing in company operations in the sales field—and sales remain 
his first love. In ’24 he joined the sales force, traveled among 
all C-N’s offices and warehouses from coast to coast. Four years 
later he went on the general office sales staff and since 37 he’s 
been working with the v-p on general administration. He lives 
in Upper Montclair and has a beach house. On the floors of 
both houses, he adds, are Congoleum-Nairn products, naturally. 
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HILL BILLY...long removed, is David Sutton, a 
till, blonde and handsome gent, who at 39 has been 
given CBS’s TV Division sales plum. He’s its new 
v-p in charge of sales. Born in Clarksburg, West Vir- 
ginia, Dave Sutton has pulled a rickshaw at the Chi- 
cago World’s Fair, graduated from the U. Va. Law 
School, and worked for a brass company. How he got 
into TV seems perfectly logical to him, if slightly 
round-about to others. He didn’t use his law degree 
because he had “no kin folks with law offices.’ He 
gave up working in brass because someone offered him 
a good job as a radio salesman with the CBS-owned 
WBBM (Chicago) and he liked money as much as 
anyone else. And switching to TV was a logical out- 
growth of his radio career. But before TV claimed 
him he’d tucked plenty of radio sales experience under 
his belt: He was, before World War II, manager of 
WBBM and its radio sales activities, came to New 
York to be eastern representative for the station. He 
joined the Marine Corps (as a second looie) and served 
in a night fighter squadron, ending as a captain super- 
vising radar-interception work. He rejoined CBS as 
sales manager of KMOX (St. Louis), then became a 
special account executive. He lives in Westport, Conn., 
boasts he’s the only man in TV without ulcers. 


BY HARRY WOODWARD 
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LOGICAL SUCCESSOR...to Reuben N. Trane 
(right), as president of The Trane Co., the nation’s 
third largest air conditioning manufacturer, is a 48- 
year-old guy who thinks of himself as a sales engineer. 
His name: Donald C. Minard (left). Up to the board 
chairmanship goes Mr. Trane, who combined engineer- 
ing know-how with hit-the-road jobber-selling to build 
a small steam fitting business into a corporation with 
sales of over $30 million. Both Trane and Minard 
consider their 235-man field sales engineer force .in. 98 
U.S. and Canadian offices the company’s greatest asset. 
More than two-thirds of the salesmen are graduate | 


mechanical, electrical, civil and chemical engineers. 

More than half —like Don Minard —are grads of 

Trane’s own post-graduate training program. The new 

president entered the first Trane class in ’25, served two | 

years as field representative before moving up to the 

home office as manager of heating sales. He became a 

v-p at 37, executive v-p at 43. He’s still active in the 

selection of Trane’s engineering grads. In a rapidly- 

growing highly competitive business, Don Minard has | 
| 


little time for “joining.” But he is an ardent golfer and 
fisherman and his only hobby is color photography. 
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CHEMICALS: Advertising billboards are these stee! 
cans of Celanese Corporation of America. Introduced 
last April, these are the first cans to have halftones 
lithographed on them. Blue and white with extra 
color added, cans contain organic chemicals, Color 
designs and trademarks on shipping containers mean 
low-cost advertising wherever containers are shipped. 
Multicolored cans are produced by Rhemm Mfg. Co. 


COFFEE MAKER: The product—and what it will 
make—are glorified in the design of Cory Corp.'s 
shipping container. Carton by Gaylord Container 
Corp., St. Louis. 


Shipping Containers That Carry 


Part of the Sales Story 


TV-RADIO: Admiral Corporation uses an all-color 
printed shipping box for television and radio sets. 
Distinctive gold and blue corrugated paper carton 
helps keep Admiral name before public and carries 
sales messages for company’s products. Some dealers 
use for display. Design by Stone Container Corp. 
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Still thinking of your cartons and drums merely 
as carriers of your products—and neglecting op- 
portunities to make them advertising mediums? 


AIR CONDITIONER: When EBCO Mfg. Co. first put its Oasis Air 
Drier on the market in 1949 it was shipped in a standard carton of craft 
paper with product name lettered in one color. Above, new shipping 
paper with product name in simple lettering, Now: A new shipping 
container does a sales job en route. EBCO plans similar packaging 
for other products. Carton, Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
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AaNond:Ho 
COFFE! 


COFFEE: Four years of experience with shipping container bearing 
advertising, in color, has convinced Eppens, Smith Co., Inc., that the 
extra cost of printing such cartons is a good investment. Carton above 
has on it a large color reproduction of the actual coffee can on each of 
its four panels. The particular type of coffee in the container is indicated 
by a slug change which shows the grind, whether Regular, Drip or Silex. 
Colors are coffee brown, yellow and white on natural liner board. For 
years, Eppens, Smith used a standard container printed in black and with 
the individual brand name also stenciled in black. In dimly lit trucks and 
warehouses, handlers could not distinguish brand names. This container 
prevents confusion and mix-ups and enables warehouse men and drivers 
to identify brands quickly and correctly. All copy is printed in large, 
clearly visible type. Containers are produced by Robert Gair Co. 
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HEATING EQUIPMENT: Iron Fireman’s “Coal-Flow” stoker is 
L-shaped, hence the ‘L’ shipping carton, easy to handle on a hand truck. 
Functional and interesting from an engineering viewpoint, these cartons 
ilso rank high saleswise. All carry the brand and model name in well- 
lesigned type of maximum visibility, as well as the robot-like creature 
the company uses for brand identification. The colors used are blue and 
reen against buff. When announcing the use of these cartons to the sales 
force, officials explained savings achieved through compactness, cited 
lesign as reflection of quality of product. Carton, Hankins Container Co. 
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FANS: Brightly colored “silent salesman” package 
which the Berns Manufacturing Corporation of Chicago 
introduced this spring is shown here. April sales were 
80 per cent higher this year, and company officials think 
spirited sale is due partly to sales points on cartons. 


SPORTSWEAR: Samuel Schwartz, general manager 
of Brentwood Sportswear Co., Philadelphia, believes 
in using color to sell color. The company now ships its 
line in an all-colored corrugated box that features an 
overall background of yellow, overprinting in black and 
red. Box now helps retailers identify packaged sports 
apparel at a glance. Brentwood recently introduced the 
color scheme of black and yellow to its entire organiza- 
tion—offices, stationery, trucks. 
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EACH PABCO PRODUCT now bears a family resemblance to all other products in the line. 


Unified Labels Spark Sell-the-Line 
Merchandising Plan for Pabco 


The start of it all: A program to get rid of a mish-mash 
of 100 different package designs. The upshot: Three dif- 


ferent consumer goods departments develop a joint effort 


to induce dealers to stock and promote the entire line. 


C. C. Gibson, executive vice-presi- 
dent of Pabco Products, Inc., on a 
field trip, called on one of the com- 
pany’s largest dealers. He found him- 
self thoughtfully studying the dis- 
plays of products made by his firm— 
thoughtfully . . . and curiously .. . 
for he hardly recognized some of 
them. 

Back at headquarters he shot a 
question at the Sales Department: 
‘Why have we so many labels?” 

Someone counted and found more 
than 100 label and package forms 
which were either unrelated or were 
lacking in family identity. This 
turned the spotlight on a big sales 
management problem compounded of 
waste motion in selling, lost oppor- 
tunities in merchandising at point- 
of-purchase, reduced advertising im- 
pact, and failure to make the most of 
a brand name. Pabco was fighting to 
hold its own competitively with a 
split sales personality. 

The Pabco Sales Department had 
not been blind to the existence of a 
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problem which seemed inevitable to 
specialization. In the consumer field 
Pabco has three separate divisions of 
production and selling: Pabco Floor 
Coverings, Pabco Paints, and Pabco 
Building Materials. Each of these 
divisions calls for specialized, even 
technical, knowledge in selling. Each 
has its own sales division, field force, 
merchandising program and advertis- 
ing setup. So far, so good—but in 
the process of delegating authority to 
specialists, encouraging initiative, one 
factor had been overlooked: the need 
for top-level integration of selling 
effort and, in support of this, a prod- 
uct identification program. 

J. E. Holbrook, vice-president in 
charge of merchandising, puts it this 
way: “Lack of a definite program of 
labeling, which would have related 
each new product as it came out to 
the entire Pabco family, left packag- 
ing decisions to a division executive. 
He would decide: “This is a handy 
package,’ or ‘This is an attractive 
label,’ and at best think of it in terms 


of the one unit under consideration 
tor packaging, and not of co-ordina- 
ticn or integration with our entire 
family of labels.” The result after 
60 years—and in a rapidly growing 
line—was the welter of labels which 
the executive vice-president found 
himself looking at . with some 
confusion, 

That was in 1945. The Sales and 
Advertising Departments spent -a 
year studying and planning with the 
aid of Walter Landor and Associates, 
one of the Pacific Coast’s top indus- 
trial designers. 

What emerged was an across-the- 
board program of package re-design, 
with all three lines of consumer 
products being given a new dress 
which established a family identity. 

More important, the package re- 
design program, focusing strongly as 
it did on the basic fact that in many 
cases any one potential buyer was 
actually a prospect for all three con- 
sumer product lines, led to the devel- 
opment of a new sales and advertisin 
program. In this program Pab 
sought to work out an approach 
whereby the salesmen could stress 
full-line merchandising by dealers, 
even though the individual salesmen 
were identified with only one divisio.. 
Of this, more shortly. 

Basically, this was the packagi 
problem: The label must be one wit! 
a direct appeal to customers in Los 
Angeles or Ceylon, in Kansas City 
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SALES AHEAD 


with Creative Merchandising Units! 


Increase customer interest 
with Pabco engineered 
traffic-stopping, related 
product demonstrators. 


A FAMILY LABEL led Pabco to the development of a variety of point-of-purchase tools 
which recognize the fact that many consumers are logical prospects for building materials, 


paints and floor coverings at the same ime. Problem: to get tie-up at the retail level. 


or Melbourne, Australia, for at its 


|25-acre main plant site on the tide- 
lands of San Francisco Bay, The 
Parafine Products, Inc., makes Pab- 
co-marked products for the wide 
world, selling not only throughout 
the United States but in countries 
s far away as China, the Philip- 
ines, India, Eastern Asia, Africa, 
outh and Central America. 
A dominant objective of the re- 
tyling program was a label that 
ould impress the customer with the 
‘and name and an identifying trade- 
ark. Both already had widespread 
cognition, however poorly or di- 
‘rsely presented. The brand name 
Pabco” and the Pabco rooster ap- 
‘aring in one form or another on 
e company’s packages for six dec- 
les had accumulated customer pres- 
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tige and loyalty. It became apparent 
during the study that they actually 
had consumer recognition, and not 
the corporate name. The Parafhine 
Companies, Inc., is a long name on a 
label and in advertising material and 
not particularly suggestive of the 
products made. “Pabco”’ is brief and 
easy to remember. An obvious move 
was made: The company changed its 
name to Pabco Products, Inc. 

The rooster trademark, originally 
on the literal side, was re-styled into 
a colorful symbol embodying the 
company’s newly chosen dominant 
colors: a bright red-orange and a 
complementary sunny yellow. In the 
label these colors are accented with 
black, white and silver to praduce an 
effect which suggests both the new- 
ness and brightness of fresh paint and 


new building materials, and the dig- 
nity of an established name. The la- 
bel is so bold, simple and clean in 
its design, so timeless in fact, that 
experts are predicting that it will be 
as modern a decade hence as it is 
today. That, too, was an objective. 

Having achieved a dominant de- 
sign and basic color harmony, the 
company used additional! colors and 
appropriate symbols to identify the 
different products. Among the paints, 
an interesting example of the adapt- 
ability of the label is the marine fin- 
ishes package. Here a sea-blue lower 
half of the label with sketches of an 
ocean liner and a yacht in full sail 
give instant suggestion of the prod- 
uct’s uses. 


Label Teils Story 


Wet Patch is a Pabco product 
which “stops roof leaks in the rain.” 
The package says so via an unclut- 
tered label, the lower portion of 
which is black, with symbolic rain- 
drops, with the product name printed 
in dark and light to suggest contrast 
between rain and shine. Symbology— 
selling the prospect before he is even 
conscious of studying the label—is 
cleverly used on all new packages. 

When a prospect does start study- 
ing it, the label aids him with un- 
cluttered information which leaps to 
him almost automatically in the 
normal order of interest. Take paint: 
The preliminary research, which was 
carried through all the merchandis- 
ing steps from factory to user, re- 
vealed that a man or woman buying 
paint follows a definite attention pat- 
tern. First, the prospect looks for 
the kind of paint required. He then 
comes closer to check the color and 
then he usually picks up the can from 
the counter or shelf to read the sales 
information and directions for use. 

A Pabco paint, varnish or other 
finish package now announces clearly 
on the front label: ‘‘Cin-Dek 
Enamel,” “Multi-Service Enamel,” 
“Miracle Yacht White,” ‘Varnish 
Stain” or whatever it may be. The 
color, its number — or both — are 
plainly imprinted on the miniature 
banner (with a “medal of merit” 
look) from the trademark seal. 

Sales copy and directions for use 
have long presented problems for 
paint manufacturers. They have been 
an eye-ache for buyers, because of the 
amount of copy which often had to 
be given. It was usually printed on a 
plain back label with long lines in 
small type. 

The prospective customer for 
Pabco products now finds the sales 
and instruction copy in two columns 
separated by a bold black line. In- 
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AT YOUR FINGER TIPS! 


Perfectly Related Colors for every interior and exterior 


surface of your home! Famous PABCO 


Calitornia Originals 


in PABCO QUALITY PAINT 


Styled in America’s most desizved colors 
and finishes ali perfertty relatest for 
every interior and exterior nee in vrour 

> tike "California 
Originals” in Pabro Paint for beanty 


home! Nothing else 


lang wear, econumy 


in PABCO LINOLEUM AND PRINTED 


in PABCO ASBESTOS-CEMENT 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 


Change even the oldest house into a 
charming “talifornm Originals” home. .. 
with wither smart tew wavy or straight- 
olget design! Bich grained appearanee - 
and America’s most desared colors, 
Unickly, economically instatted ever 
your present walls asd roof. Fireproof, 
wind and weather resistant, 


cobor and styling for every interior and 
exterior surface of yoar home. After 
rare of reseach and development 
Trawing upon Pabco's reat manufine 
turing resources antl facilities, the 
prot result ic California Originals 
bu exclusive, ycare-ahead advance 
ment in ownplete color-harmeny for 
vour home, froen flour to ceiling, (rem 
ground t reef! See vour laral Paboo 
dealer for California Originals - ond 
see why they stand in acless by them 


wetves in beauty, quality and value! 


FLOOR COVERINGS 


Coverings in rags ond ws 
in exquisite “Californis Originals” J 
colors for the entire home 
In PABCO MINERAL - SURFACED 
SHINGLES AND ROOFING 


ria Originals” avalti - coke 


PREE ESTIMATES 


PABCO ADVERTISING, too, now is keyed to the full-line merchandising idea. This typical 
ad stresses availability of co-ordinated colors on paints, floor coverings and building materials. 


formation is succinct, the lines short, 
the text carefully thought out, with 
the brevity and punch of newspaper 
or advertising copy .. . and it is not 
necessary to turn the can back and 
forth to read it. 

These qualities of brand and trade- 
mark emphasis, product identity, sug- 
gestion and selling impact, rapidly 
and easily conveying information, are 
incorporated into all Pabco labels. A 
customer sold on Pabco paint, a 
building material such as Hydro- 
Seal, on wallboard or varnish stain, 
now recognizes and is partially or 
wholly sold on a Pabco linoleum 
because the unmistakable label makes 
for immediate family identity. And 
the same is true for dealers. On sales 
floors and in their stockrooms they 
are further aided by pattern, size and 
code number data which are prom- 
inently and harmoniously made a part 
of the floor covering labels. 
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In planning the paints and small 
building materials packages, the 
growth and spread of self-service was 
kept in mind. All of the labels sell. 

The achievement of family iden- 
tity, large as was the project, was 
only the beginning of a program to 
relate the products in dealers’ and 
consumers’ minds. The new _ labels 
make this possible. The program em- 
braces: (1) a quick sales retraining 
job; (2) unification of advertising ; 
(3) provision of sales tools for re- 
lated selling by dealers; (4) creation 
of a dealer program of product inte- 
gration; (5) incentive for salesmen 
to put their all into what is now 
called the ‘‘All-Products Drive.” 

Pabco consumer products are dif- 
ferent enough in technical problems 
of production and in details of sell- 
ing to require separate division or- 
ganization. But one home owner may 
buy and use all three groups in the 


process of building or renovating. 
This fact is obvious, yet it requires 
careful planning and hard work to 
bring these products collectively 
rather than individually to dealers 
and consumers’ attention. After re- 
lating them package-wise the first big 
job was to make the company’s sales 
personnel aware of the relationship. 

The General Sales Department 
once it had the All-Products mer- 
chandising plan developed, created a 
new sales tool for the salesmen. This 
is a heavy-duty portfolio, flip-chart 
type. Used by Pabco salesmen in all 
three divisions, it is addressed te 
Pabco dealers in linoleum, paint and 
building products. The aim is to con- 
vince dealers of the advantages of 
(1) selling all three groups of prod- 
ucts, (2) merchandising them to- 
gether under the company’s AIl- 
Products plan, and (3) at the same 
time to educate Pabco salesmen in 
the operation of the plan. 


Salesmen Get Briefed 


In introducing the plan to the 
salesmen the presentation was made 
up on kodachrome slides. The hun- 
dred-odd salesmen working for the 
three divisions of the company in the 
11 western states were brought to- 
gether at San Francisco headquarters 
for one big meeting two days before 
the campaign was launched. 

Each salesman was given one of 
the All-Products merchandising plan 
portfolios to study. The kodachrome 
slides were shown to the group, the 
plan and the thinking behind it was 
explained, and the men were told 
that, while specialists in their own 
group of products, they could become 
general salesmen for all the related 
Pabco products to the immeasurable 
gain of all concerned. They were 
told: “We have a beautiful family of 
products completely related in one 
way or another, yet we are not get- 
ting the full value from your work 
so long as these products are pro- 
moted separately.” 

For example, a new linoleum spe- 
cialty shop is opened. A Pabco floor 
covering salesman goes in and gets a 
good order for a line of linoleum. He 
doesn’t think of paint or building 
products. A few weeks later, befor: 
the Pabco paint salesman can cove! 
that territory, a competitive line 0% 
paints has gone in and perhaps re 
lated products from some other manu 
facturer. The floor covering sales 
man who made the first Pabco sale 
with little extra effort, could have 
lined up the dealer for the family o 
Pabco products, bringing in the sales 
specialists from the other two divi 
sions at an appropriate time. 
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) time 
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| stop advertising... 
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... IF asales executive finds demand exceeding his ability to deliver 
—and IF he uses advertising only to increase demand. 


e BUT many sales executives have learned that advertising can be used for many 
e important parts of the customer relations job other than getting orders. 
They view advertising as a high-speed, low-cost means of communicating 


anything they want to get across to customers and prospects. These sales execu- 


. tives know that, regardless of “conditions,” they never have enough salesmen 
S (or the salesmen never have enough time) to get all that they want told, to all 
e€ of the people they want to know it, as often as they want to get it to them. 
)t 


You may need advertising now more than under “normal” conditions 


am | 
~ 


e If current and impending situations have caused you to adopt new policies, on 
e prices, allocations or delivery, you want all customers and prospects to know 
- what they are, as promptly as possible. You want them to know exactly what 
. they are. 
e Are scarcities in materials or components going to require changes in your 
d products that need explaining? You'll want this kind of information to reach 
e many people other than those your salesmen see regularly. 
. Will your product be in grievously short supply? Then perhaps you have 
: some good ideas that will help present customers make the products they have 
' last longer. ( We’re thinking now especially of anything that requires good care 
k for long life. ) 
4 
What do your customers and prospects think? 
. Aside from the things you know you want to communicate quickly and repeat- 
edly to customers and prospects, it may make sense at a time like this to do a lit- 
e tle“‘digging” in your markets to uncover possible misconceptions concerning your 
e products or your policies. Confusion today, if not corrected promptly, might se- : 
riously damage a company’s reputation and impair its standing in those markets. | 
, In normal times, “ditch-digging advertising” sells by helping people buy. In ab- 
normal times like these, we employ the same “ditch-digging” techniques to help 
l maintain a sound foundation for future business... by helping people understand! d 
q 
: THE SCHUYLER HOPPER COMPANY | 
2 12 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. * LExington 2-3135 


s’’‘DITCH-DIGGING’ ADVERTISING THAT SELLS BY HELPING PEOPLE BUY’’ 
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“We had been missing the boat in 
many cases like that, and in all our 
specialized selling,” says William C. 
Beddoe, sales publicity and training 
supervisor for Pabco, whose task it 
was to direct the quick re-training 
job to prepare the specialized sales- 
men to aid and work with one an- 
other in an integrated selling effort. 

The salesmen already were famil- 
iar with the re-packaging job. They 
were urged to think about and study 
its significance from the point of 
view of their own and the dealer’s 
selling. They were given a new slo- 
gan: “Related in Color—Related in 
Use.” They were asked to study the 
new unified advértising program 
which Pabco products 
throughout the home in magazines 
going to home makers. 


suggests 


Color-Use Relationship 


The ‘Related in Color—Related 
in Use” theme makes color the uni- 
fying factor in the advertising pro- 
gram which was launched this spring 
in support of the All-Products mer- 
chandising drive. Clever copy, ex- 
ploiting color to the full, employs in 
one instance a delicately manicured 
woman's hand to hold together the 
idea of the family of products in use 
in the home. (See _ illustration, 
page 46.) 

Different versions of the same 
message will carry through the six- 
month program of full-color pages in 
Sunset and other publications. 

Having convinced themselves of 
the value of related products mer- 
chandising, the salesmen’s next task 
was to show the dealer what that 
kind of selling would do for him. 
Although homemakers who are plan- 
ning to build, remodel or renovate, 
naturally like to do their buying in 
one store, it is true that few dealers 
in the past made this possible. Mrs. 
Homemaker had to go from a spe- 
cialty shop or department carrying 
linoleum to another store that han- 
dled paint and then coax Mr. H. to 
hunt out a lumber yard where he 
might find his shingles or siding or 
other necessary building materials. 

All that is being changed by mod- 
ern merchandising methods, and the 
Pabco All-Products drive is hasten- 
ing the development. Pabco salesmen 
are demonstrating to linoleum deal- 
ers, paint dealers, and building prod- 
ucts dealers, using case histories as 
proof, how their sales position can be 
strengthened by adding the products 
they lack, and how related products 
promotions are reflected in related 
profits. To make it easy for the 
dealer, the company has provided him 
with a related selling plan which at 
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each point gives him a “package.” 

Pabco has long supplied its dealers 
with a wide variety of merchandising 
tools to promote its separate groups 
of products. These are now harmon- 
ized and co-ordinated, with the fam- 
ily-of-products label as a basis, to 
make possible such aids as: 

1. Ideas and point-of-purchase ma- 
terials for related displays. 

2. Advertising mats which bring 
together the several groups of Pabco 
products (‘‘Pabco . . . by the yard 
... or by the gallon!” “Building a 
Home? Or Remodeling? I Call for 
All”). 

3. Dealer window and floor dis- 
plays and selling aids called “Crea- 
tive Merchandising Units.” They 
make it possible for the dealer to 
merchandise two or more of the 
groups of products together. (See 
illustration, page 45.) 

+. Inventory counsel, showing the 
dealer how he can save money by 
stocking, merchandising and promot- 
ing additional related products of the 
same brand and color harmony. 


"A salesman cannot know too 
much but he can talk too much 
—the biggest reason why sales- 
men lose business.” 

“How | Raised Myself from 


Failure to Success in Selling” 
by Frank Bettger 


5. A Mixed Car Shipment deal 
utilizing what is known as the Modi- 
fied Rule #10—which enables the 
dealer to earn the carload freight 
rate on all products ordered if they 
total a carload, even if in one group 
there is no more, say, than a single 
can of paint. This mixed carload 
service makes it possible for a dealer 
to hold his inventory down to those 
items which are fast movers in his 
store and which still do a related 
products merchandising job. 

Point No. 5 is particularly effec- 
tive in helping to sell small dealers 
on expanding into related-products 
merchandising. It is also effective in 
opening many new accounts. It has 
taken its place as a major selling 
point in the All-Products drive. 

Salesmen may be convinced of the 
logic of a program, but how are they 
kept at work day after day, rolling 
up cumulative results after the first 
enthusiasm has worn off? 

Pabco salesmen earn good salaries 
for their work in their separate 
specialized fields, and in addition to 


that bonuses for extra effort. Any 
extra energy they have left to ex- 
pend above and beyond the call of 
duty, they are likely to want to use 
within their fields to brighten their 
records and build up their bonuses. 
How to stimulate them to divert 
some of their time and devote a por- 
tion of their thought to related pro- 
motion—to helping the fellow in the 
other division ? 

The company solved this problem 
by working out a special incentive 
plan which makes it possible and 
profitable for salesmen in separate 
divisions to develop areas of joint 
effort, earning for certain results 
specified cash payments over and 
above their normal wages and bon- 
uses, with the stimulus of additional 
cash prizes at the end of the drive 
for men with superior performances. 

The incentive plan is set up to 
keep the men working throughout 
the six-month period of the program. 
They are not paid until they have 
reached a quota. After that they are 
paid for each unit of it, including 
quota minimums. r 

The incentive has been in eftect a 
little over a month but already all of 
the men are showing definite results 
in new accounts or for Pabco lines 
added by dealers. Some are showing 
remarkable results. All are giving 
evidence of enthusiasm for the cam- 
paign and are displaying initiative in 
their participation. 

Speaking of the salesman’s part, 
Training Supervisor Beddoe says: 
“Tt is certainly up to expectations. 
The majority of the men will, for 
example, achieve their minimum 
number of new accounts.” 


Merchandising the ‘Team’ 


Summing up, here is a manufac- 
turer that produced out of three spe- 
cialized divisions groups of products 
related in consumer use but never 
properly related in the labeling, 
packaging, selling, ~ advertising or 
dealer merchandising. A mish-mash 
of labels had developed which served 
more to keep them unrelated than to 
bring them together in the minds ot 
salesmen, dealers and consumers. 

A comprehensive re-packaging job 
was made the basis and starting point 
for a continuing program of relate 
products merchandising. 

The - result: Selling, advertising 
merchandising and promotional effor: 
directed at one product or team o 
products in the Pabco lines helps t 
build prestige, reinforce recognitio! 
and promote acceptance of all prod 
ucts with the Pabco name and trade 
mark—a cumulative advantage onc: 
largely lost. 
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windows are worth 25% of the rent . 


for items that pay a good margin. Like guess what? Ice cream. 


Fat Increases in Dealer Sales 


A. E. HABER (right), Brown's sales manager, tells store owners that 


WINDOW PROBLEMS: All dealers have ‘em. Brown's sells retailers 


. advises windows regularly on “window agreements” 


through which they devote one window to 


ice cream 365 days a year. Professional display man does work. 


When Brown's Shows ‘em How 


BY B. L. GOUGH 


Let's try to think like a dealer’ . . . so said management 


at Brown's Velvet Ice Cream, Inc. When they took this 


advice, they saw needs, began to fill them: needs for spe- 


cific promotion and merchandising at the point-of-sale. 


If you want the retailer to move 
more of your merchandise, you need 
the ability to do sales thinking like 
a dealer, not a manufacturer. That’s 
the way A. E. Haber, sales manager 
ot Brown’s Velvet Ice Cream, Inc., 
ew Orleans, saw the problem when 
he sat down two years ago to blue- 
print a plan for increasing the deal- 
ers’ sales in order to increase the 
dealers’ ability to stock up on his 
product. 

Selling in Louisiana and Mississip- 
P', principally through hundreds of 
~-usually small—independent drug 
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stores, super markets and a_ few 
chains, Brown’s Velvet uses a plan 
which resulted from this sales think- 
ing of two years ago—and which in 
the two years since has doubled, 
sometimes tripled, and _ occasionally 
quadrupled dealer sales in stores 
which agreed to use Haber’s ideas. 
Thinking as a retailer helped Haber 
devise a sales blueprint which _ in- 
volves ideas that make it possible for 
the small dealer to meet competition 
on ice cream, for him to promote 
weekend “sales” competing with the 
chains, and to use the display facili- 


ties he has in his store as a power- 
ful weapon for gaining greater ice 
cream volume. 

But the Brown’s Velvet plan—a 
system for getting sales in the dealer’s 
store rather than merely stocking his 
cooler space—is not all mass-produc- 
tion promotion. Mr. Haber and other 
Brown’s Velvet sales executives take 
time out to help solve specific mer- 
chandising problems that confront in- 
dividual dealers. 

There was, for example, a_ big 
downtown New Orleans restaurant 
and soda fountain whose manager 
asked Haber one day why he wasn’t 
getting fountain sales. A consulta- 
tion over price lists and comparison 
with competitors’ offerings soon de- 
veloped as one reason for the falling- 
off of fountain ice cream sales: Many 
fountain dishes were lower priced in 
a nearby chain drug store. Mr. Ha- 
ber suggested meeting—and if possi- 
ble beating—competitors’ prices and 
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Many 
BIG NAME COMPANIES 
Use CAPEX PREFAB Exhibits 


A 


t 


These Economical Displays 
Reduce Convention Costs! 


Capex Prefabs are ideal for trade shows and 
dress-up sales meetings, too! Typical example 
is this compact eye-catcher for Socony- Vacuum. 
Designed for carrying in a car, this complete 
8’ x 8’ exhibit can be set up anywhere in less 
than 30 minutes—costs less than $200. Save 
on convention costs, or make your present 
budget cover more shows, with Capex Exhibits. 


“WHEN IS YOUR 
NEXT SHOW?”’ 


PREFAB 
EXHIBITS 


CAPEX COMPANY, INC. 
621 South Boulevard . Evanston, Illinois 
1775 Broadway @® New York City 19, New York 
Cee en ee eetimentiinmsmendtiiennatil 


' Bae / 


A unique, self-operated 
projector that throws the 
projected images over the 
speaker’s shoulder permit- 
ting him to face his audi- 
ence at all times... uses 
3% x4 film slides or 
coated acetate for dramatic 
visual presentations. 


For 
Teachers 
Lecturers 

Demonstrators 


Training 
Instructors 


For use in Schools, Churches, Offices, Clubs, 
Homes, Hospitals, Training Centers 


THE SPEAKER always FACES THE AUDIENCE 


The price of Screen Scriber is $61.00. For more complete details. 
illustrated folder and mame of nearest dealer, write to Dept. 42, 


BARDWELL & McALISTER, Inc. 
BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 


installing fountain  backbar _ sales 
signs. 

The restaurant manager objected 
that fountain signs would cheapen 
his place, and might detract from 
his all-important table luncheon busi- 
ness. Furthermore, he stated, he 
couldn’t reduce prices without losses. 

Calling in fountain experts from 
the plant, Mr. Haber soon developed 
a plan for a banana dish to be offered 
at 30c in competition with the chain 
store’s 36c banana split. Reluctantly, 
the manager agreed to give Brown’s 
backbar signs a try. 

“In place of selling about 30 splits 
a week, we sold /,700 in a single 
month,” he later reported to Haber, 

and at a full markup.” Moreover, 
he noted, while fountain volume had 
picked up, table service had not 
dropped off, but there were increased 
orders from table guests for foun- 
tain specials. 

In another instance, Haber was 
confronted with the problem of a 
druggist whose customers ordered 5c 
ice cream cones to the exclusion of 
bigger-ticket fountain items. “Get a 
bigger cone,” suggested Mr. Haber. 
“Fill it with three scoops of different- 
flavor ice creams. Call it a ‘Rainbow 
cone’ and price it at 15c.”” Rainbow 
cones were soon outselling the 5c 
cones, and the average fountain ticket 
had been upped three fold. 

Haber earnestly advises Brown’s 
Velvet dealers to set a quota for ice 
cream sales. ‘Make your fountain 
clerks understand the figure they are 
expected to meet for each week, each 
month,” he tells fountain operators. 
“And then give them an incentive for 
doing it.” 


Effective Display Techniques 


One such quota-and-incentive sys- 
tem he set up for a fountain offered 
$5 bonus at the end of each month 
for all hands if the quota was met, 
and to that was added a series of 
small weekly prizes—$5, $3, $2—for 
the three top-selling fountaineers. The 
quota for this store was met and 
easily passed. 

Another point on which Mr. Ha- 
ber and the Brown’s Velvet salesmen 
advises retailers for increasing retail 
profits—and thereby the plant’s sales 
—is the use of windows. “Your win- 
dows,’ Mr. Haber pounds home, “are 
worth 25% of your rent. Are you 
getting the full value for which 
you re paying?” 

He suggests that a window should 
do two things: It should sell an 
item which will bring people into 
the store in good numbers in order to 
increase sales for all departments; it 
should produce profits by featuring 


a line which, in addition to having 
pulling power, will also pay worth- 
while profits. “Ice cream,” the 
Brown’s Velvet salesmen remind deal- 
ers, “is the line which fits both of 
these conditions.” 

Currently, Haber is conducting a 
campaign to sign up dealers for in- 
stalling ice cream windows. The 
dealer signs an agreement to put 
Brown’s Velvet Ice Cream into his 
window 365 days a year. In turn, 
the company agrees to have the dis- 
play designed and set up by one or 
the other of its two full-time profes- 
sional retail display men. ‘The dis- 
play is changed 12 times a year—kept 
always clean, new, inviting. 

A Baton Rouge drug store was 
selling only small quantities of ice 
cream, and fountain business lan- 
guished until the owner signed one 
of these agreements. She wrote to 
Haber and told them that in one 
month her sales increased $238.00. 


Meeting Price Competition 


In addition to the windows, Mr. 
Haber stresses the importance of in- 
terior silent salesmen. ‘‘Dominating 
the backbar with sales messages,” 
he calls this phase of the sell-for-the- 
dealer program. 

But window displays, advertising 
and signs alone will not beat the price 
competition of the mass merchandis- 
ers with whom independent druggists 
—hbiggest group of Brown’s Velvet 
customers—must compete every day. 

To help his customers win their 
share of ice cream sales in this battle 
of the dollar signs, Mr. Haber has 
blueprinted two “price” promotions 
which are recommended to druggists. 

The first is built around home- 
consumption selling of half-gallon 

packages of ice cream. ‘The other 
is concerned with weekend special 
prices on a “two-for” promotion of 
bricks. Here is how the price pro- 
motion idea was explained to retailers 
in a letter sent each Brown’s Velvet 
dealer by Mr. Haber: 

“People are more price conscious 
than ever before. They are looking 
for bargains . . . particularly on 
weekends. 

“Thinking you may wish to take 
advantage of the present price trend 
in selling and merchandising, Brown's 
Velvet has prepared two types of 
colorful, attractive window streamers 
for the outside of your store: One is 
for the economical half-gallon and 
the other features the “Iwo Pit 
Brick Sale.’ There is a big circle on 
each in which you can chalk up or 
paint in your price. 

“A great number of our customers 
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hive established a permanent price for 
ice cream bought at the store. And a 
ic higher price per half gallon when 
delivered to the home. Others are 
charging 59c for two pint bricks and 
advertising it on these streamers. Al- 
though they lose one cent of profit, 
they make two sales instead of one 
aid the increased volume of sales will 
make up the difference and pull more 
business into the store.” 

The results this got for retailers 
can be seen in figures divulged to Mr. 
Haber by one out-of-town druggist. 
During March, April, May and June 

all hot months and potentially good 
ice cream selling days—the fountain 
sales averaged from $650 to $760 per 
month. In July, thanks to the “sale” 
promotions suggested by Brown’s 
Velvet, the figure jumped to almost 
$1,000. In June, this store purchased 
220 half-gallons. In July—with the 
price promotion—it bought 687 half- 
gallons. 

How to acquaint customers with 
these price promotions is a question 
frequently asked Mr. Haber and his 
sales crew by druggists. In addition 
to liberal use of window and interior 
display, they suggest advertising. 

Realizing that the average indepen- 
dent store cannot economically use 
daily metropolitan newspapers since 
these, at best, reach only a small num- 
ber of people who are prospects for 
a neighborhood store, Mr. Haber 
worked out for one retailer a direct 
mail plan. 


Neighborhood Promotion Pieces 


Today, this store sends out 3,000 
mailing pieces periodically. The list 
is one garnered from the phone com- 
pany’s “Red Book”’ of street addresses. 
All live within a reachable radius of 
the store. The promotion pieces’ ad- 
vertise the half-gallon and brick ice 
cream price promotion. “And,” re- 
ports the store owner, “they bring 
us big results.” 

Brown’s Velvet also furnishes to re- 
tailers package stuffers, with the sug- 
gestions that these be wrapped with 
purchases made in every department. 
Advertising the  half-gallon home 
package, they bring in orders for 
satisfyingly large quantities of ice 
cream. 

The plan to help the dealer realize 

ofits from the sale of Brown’s Vel- 

‘tice cream extends to assistance in 
oth small and large management 
roblems. An example of the “small” 
\roblem occurred recently when a 
lealer told Haber that his fountain 
was jammed with work when girls 


~ ete 


had to stop waiting on customers to - 


pit up pints and quarts for home de- 
livery. “We tried pre-packaging,” 
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Which reaches more families 


» Indianapolis? 


Here are the coverage facts 


(Corporate Limits) 


oe 
COLLIERS.........19% 
POST.........12% 
LOOK.........107% 


DAPAME 59% ruc anininan 


of 20% coverage in 31 


with the Indianapolis 
Times or more population 


and the picture is similar 
in all Parade cities of origin 


The Sunday Picture Magazine 
Providing a Minimum of 20% Coverage in nearly 


2000 Markets 


adjacent markets of 1,000 
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Our neck is 


out a mile! 


We’ve been making some strong statements about 
advertising at the point-of-sale. 

In our current advertising campaign we have said 
that this vital link in the marketing program too often is 
slighted. Too often it gets the “‘last-minute treatment.”’ 

We have the answer to this problem—an organization 
yaling strictly and exclusively with advertising at the 
point-of-sale, equipped with the know-how and facilities 
to give you a point-of-sale program that produces top results. 

We have the nation-wide organization, the creative 
staff and merchandising experts, art and production 
facilities to design and produce displays of every kind 
(note our product list below!). 
and that’s 
sticking our neck out plenty. Why not make us prove 


So, we say we can do a better job for you... 


our case! Write Chicago Show Printing Co., 
2660 N. Kildare, Chicago; 400 Madison Ave., New York; 


Offices in principal cities. 


¢Cardboord Displays * Cloth and Kanvet Banners and Pennants = * Stanzall Outdoor Signs 
* Animated Displays ¢ Mystik Self-Stik Displays * Mystik Self-Stik Labels 
* Econo Truck Signs « Mystik Can and Bottle Holders * Booklets and Folders 


(Wwernsiid at the POINT-OF-SALE 
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is dealer explained, “but found 
that, if the packages stood for sev- 
e-al hours, there would be an inevi- 
t ible small shrinkage, making it look 

if we were delivering short weight. 
Customers complained.” 

‘Tell you how to solve that,” said 
Hlaber. “Let your fountain clerks 
e-package during the hours when 
eir counter demand falls off. ‘Then 
store the packages upside-down—no 
shrinkage will show at the top.” 

A bigger management problem 


which Haber attacks for his retailers 
is the matter of pricing. “We're ham- 
mering away right now,” he explains, 
“at the idea that they should price 
from cost, rather than trying to get 
a selling price which will give them 
some mythical margin. Cost pricing 
in the form of predetermined mark- 
up is sound business practice. 

“And making our customers’ bus- 
inesses sound is the surest way to in- 
crease sales of Brown’s Velvet ice 
cream.” 


Before ... 


Creating family resemblance in a 


wide assortment of dairy product 
packages was the tough puzzle Seal- 
test had to solve in bringing a uni- 
fied display to the consumer Sept. 15. 
A variety of different cartons were 
redesigned to make it easy for pur- 
chasers to spot—and reach for — 
Sealtest packages in outlets of Na- 
tional Dairy Products Corp. 

If purchasers aren’t content merely 
to know there’s ice cream inside a 
package, Sealtest can now satisfy 
them; on the ice cream carton there’s 
tempting eye-level color picture of 
ie flavor inside—it Jooks like choco- 
ite. Milks, ice creams and specialty 
roducts each have a “personalized” 
lor code that permits quick, posi- 
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tive identification. For example, the 
milk family cartons have given birth 
to bright red for Vitamin D homog- 
enized ; green for pasteurized ; orange 
for buttermilk; and brown for choco- 
late milk. Through these color 
schemes on the new cartons, custo- 
mers no longer stoop and squint to 
see what is in which package. 

Raymond Loewy Associates, de- 
signers, had to solve local packaging 
requirements. For the milk cartons, 
more than 1,000 variations of the 
basic design were devised to meet di- 
verse local rulings. 

But all the new packages carry the 
Sealtest script and the red parallelo- 
gram—common denominators for the 
unified Sealtest family. 
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The COURIER-EXPRESS 


SELLS 


WESTERN NEW YORK 


Because WESTERN N. Y. 
IS SOLD ON THE 
COURIER-EXPRESS 


ONE REASON is that in ad- 


dition to outstanding news 
coverage, this fine paper 
carries a choice selection of 
nationally known feature 
writers and leading comics. 


OUTSTANDING WRITERS 


Drew Pearson Josephine Lowman 
Bugs Baer 

Robert C. Ruark 
Eleanor Roosevelt 
Hedda Hopper 


Alice Hughes 


Walter Lippman 
Ed Sullivan 
Joseph and 
Stewart Alsop 
Henry McLemore 


THE PROOF is found in 
the fact that the circulation of 
the Sunday Courier-Express* 
is the largest in the eight 
Western New York counties 
which constitute the Buffalo 
market...and that the morning 
Courier-Express is widely rec- 
ognized as the best key to sales 
to those families with the 
most money to spend. 

*290,348 ABC Audit, 9/30/50 


COLOR 


for Greater Selling Power. 


Full color (two, three or four) 
available weekdays .. . black 
plus one color, Sundays. 


BUFFALO 
COURIER 
EXPRESS 


Western New York's Only Morning 
and Sunday Newspaper 


REPRESENTATIVES: - ; 
SCOLARO, MEEKER & SCOTT 


It Gets Results Because It. ee 
Gets Read Thoroughly 
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NEWEST STORE is 
this modern edifice in 
the magnificent new 
Chestnut Hill Shopping 
Center. 


By service to the local community, 


As much a Boston institution as Bunker Hill, the S. S. Pierce Com- 
pany for 120 years has shown that rea/ service to the local community 
makes for merchandising success. 


From the days when Samuel S. Pierce, “Dealer in East India Goods,” 
first delivered groceries and imported delicacies in a borrowed 
wheelbarrow to Boston Brahmins...through the years when the 
famous §S. S. Pierce teams of six perfectly matched grays were glori- 
ous sights on Beacon or Boylston Streets ...to today’s deliveries in 
far-flung sections of New England by fleets of modern trucks, this 
remarkable store has been recognized for unique service to its cus- 
tomers. Generations of Bostonians have appreciated this service, 
taken a quiet pride in S. S. Pierce’s worldwide reputation. 


ORIGINAL 


S.S. PIERCE STORE, But, it takes more than tradition to maintain leadership in America’s 
at Court and Tremont Streets. 


(Prom a water color by W. A. Dwiggins.) competitive markets. That Pierce’s has kept pace is shown by its 


KNOW YOUR NEWSPAPER MAN TO KNOW YOUR MARKETS 


Advertising Service 


Herbert W. Beyea, General Manager 959 8th Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


seven large stores throughout Greater Boston, and its annual 


n- 
ity volume in excess of $30,000,000! 

In every such business success story, /t’s the local touch that counts. 
on Alert sales executives know this fact, count on complete, reliable 
ed local market data to sell nationally advertised goods in local outlets. 
he That’s where your Hearst Advertising Service man enters the pic- 
ei. ture. He has the facts—even down to the neighborhood block—that 
a you need to know to sell the ten major markets with more than half 
his | the country’s buying power. By calling him today, you'll ring up 
1S- more profits in your local markets tomorrow! 
ce, 

HEARST SALES OPERATING CONTROLS — 

as We've paced off half-a-million city blocks in 9 great 
wes markets to analyze 445,456 stores and 3,037 shopping 
its centers and streets. Result: a down-to-pavement guide for 


sales executives who require the local sales approach to 
40 million people who spend $20 billion annually. Al- 
ready charted: Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Los 

Angeles, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Seattle. 


Offices in Principal Cities representing 


New York Journal-American Albany Times Union Los Angeles Examiner 
Baltimore News-Post American San Francisco Examiner Chicago Herald-American 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph Detroit Times Seattle Post-Intelligencer 


- Boston Record-American Advertiser 


§.$. Pierce became a Boston tradition 


Copyright 1951 by Hearst Consolidated Publications, Inc., Hearst Advertising Service Division. All rights reserved. 


WELL-STOCKED, WELL-DISPLAYED 
counters show some of S.S. Pierce’s extensive 
line of goods...over 4,000 items in the 
grocery department ... 35,000 items in the 
perfumery and drug department. 


GIFT BASKETS AND LIQUOR add sub- 
stantially to store’s volume. S.S. Pierce is 
Boston’s largest importer, one of New Eng- 
land’s largest wholesalers of groceries, per- 
fumeries and liquor. 


THE HOOVER COMPANY, North Can- 
ton, Ohio, pioneer maker of electric 
cleaners, recently purchased this seven- 
place Beechcraft twin-engine Model 18 
Executive Transport to fly its top sales 
personnel between its four factory loca- 
tions and its many branch and district 
offices in the U.S. and Canada. Mr. 
Wm. W. Steele, Vice President in charge 
of Sales, is shown about to board the 
plane last March for flight to a district 
sales meeting in Georgia. At left is 
Pilot Marshall McDowell, and at right, 
Co-pilot David Adams. 


The Company-Owned Plane: 
Does It Really Pay Its Way? 


A Sales Management survey among corporate owners of 


planes, large and small, reveals almost unanimous enthusi- 


asm for business-on-wings. Reasons: time-saving, conveni- 


ence, prestige value, and low cost when many travel often. 


Certainly one of the most striking 
postwar developments is the accept- 
ance and use of the private plane for 
business use. In the Spring of 1946 
there were fewer than 2,000 planes 
of four-place and up in use by busi- 
ness organizations, but today, accord- 
ing to the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration, the figure is around 30,000, 
including some 7,000 owned by 
farmers and an unspecified number 
owned by individuals. 

No precise figures are available on 
either planes operated for business 
or for hours flown, since the C.A.A. 
cannot be sure as to the proper clas- 
sification of planes used alternately 
for personal pleasure flying and for 
business use, nor does it receive direct 
reports on number of hours flown. 

But the C.A.A. makes an annual 
survey among plane owners—a scien- 
tifically constructed cross-section sam- 
ple—and its figures indicate that cur- 
rently more than 2,000,000 hours of 
strictly business flying are racked up 
each year, and a mileage of some 300,- 
000,000. With seat occupancy aver- 
aging 2.6, the passenger mileage is 
rapidly approaching the billion mark. 

It’s “catching.” Relatively few 
firms try flying and then give it up. 
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The normal pattern is to try one 
plane—then add a second or several. 
In fact, among the respondents to this 
SALES MANAGEMENT survey, there 
are almost as many multiple-plane 
owners as owners of a single business 
plane. 

The SM survey was made by mail 
this past spring among members of 
the Corporation Aircraft Owners 
Association and other known owner- 
operators, with the additional names 
secured largely from aircraft manu- 
facturers and SM’s correspondence 
file. More than a dozen questions 
were asked—with considerable dig- 
ging required to answer some of 
them—and so it’s not surprising that 
the responses are higher in quality 
than in quantity. Percentages have 
been developed in connection with 
most of the answers, but readers are 
asked to take them more as a direc- 
tionary guide than as absolutely pre- 
cise measurements. 

The reasons given for owner en- 
thusiasm are so varied that we have 
made no attempt to evaluate them in 
percentage form, but you will find 
them in an adjoining column headed, 
“The Pros and Cons,” and listed in 
the order of mention. 


Respondents were not given any list 
of advantages to check; they wrote 
in as few or as many as they wished, 
and the summary lacks the flavor 
and punch of some of the comments. 
One v-p, whose company leases a 
plane, offers three advantages: (1) 
“to get off the Death Strip and other 
dangerous highways with suicidal 4- 
wheeled vehicles, (2) enables execu- 
tive to spend 25-50% more nights at 
home and still accomplish necessary 
contacts in business, (3) conserves 
energy to be at one’s peak performance 
by the time of arrival at his point of 
business activity.” 

The chief pilot of The Dow Chem- 
ical Co. claims that their DC 3 aver- 
ages 51% passengers per flight and has 
saved the company $70,000 — not 
counting the saving of 2,000 execu- 
tive man-hours. 

Several respondents point to com- 
pany-owned planes as being very ad- 
vantageous when used to transport 
home office personnel to district meet- 
ings. General Mills, Inc., for in- 
stance, used their DC 3 for about 
100 hours of flying time to transport 
headquarters sales management to 
regional conferences during 1950. 
One of the illustrations shows the 
Hoover Company’s v-p in charge of 
sales about to hop off for an Atlanta 
sales meeting in the company’s Beech- 
craft. 

Bristol-Myers now owns a re-con- 
verted DC 3 purchased from KL‘I, 
the Dutch airline, and it had its in- 
augural flight September 9 when sa'es 
department officials of the Rubber-et 
Co., B-M_ subsidiary in Newark, 
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READING, PA., TAKES the crown as the "flyingest" city for business executives. At left is Willson 


Products’ Ryan Navion and W. Huddleston, Sales Promotion Manager, delivering a sunglass display 
to a New England dealer. Sales executives are Navion's principal users. Pennsylvania Optical Co., 
also of Reading, and a direct competitor of Willson, operates two planes in partnership with Reading 
Batteries, Inc., while Bowers Battery Co. keeps its Cessna (right) busy on sales department work. 


N. J., led by sales manager Dave 
Berrie, started for their Colorado 
Springs sales convention. En route 
they will pick up Rubberset salesmen 
in Indianapolis, Chicago, Kansas 
City and Denver. The parent com- 
pany employs a pilot and co-pilot, and 
the plane is available for use by the 
company’s various divisions and sub- 
sidiaries. The cost of transportation, 
so Dave Berrie tells SM, will be 
“considerably” less than commercial 
airline or Pullman fares. 

Another company, owners of a 
twin-engine Beechcraft and a Bon- 
anza, writes: “Five members of our 
sales department go to quarterly sales 
meetings in Chicago, Atlanta and 
New York on successive days, choos- 
ing departure and arrival times.” 

The prestige angle is stressed by 
many, although some temper it with 
the remark that this value shrank as 
more and more companies in a given 
industry became owner-operators. 
But most will agree with a Mid- 
western tool company, owner of a 
Cessna 140, sales manager who says: 
“Customers feel we are a ‘wide 
awake’ company keeping abreast with 
the times.” The Lewis Knitting Co. 
says “the present value of our plane 
from an advertising standpoint is 
more than enough to offset in a single 
year the original cost of the plane.” 

Sales executives are particularly 
ple ised with the flexible-time feature. 
They don’t have to dash away to 
catch a plane or train before their 
work is finished. As a New England 
textile executive puts it, “not only 
does it save considerable time, but 
we don’t have to operate on a tight 
schedule!” 
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An Ohio machine tool president 
writes: “Our sales manager uses the 
Bonanza to very good advantage— 
doesn’t worry about airline schedules 
—can make more stops in the same 
amount of time—can go to towns the 
airlines don’t cover—take care of 
‘hot’ service calls, especially those 
where a customer’s machine needs 
immediate service.”’ 

To many other makers of heavy 
equipment, a company plane solves 
the problem of showing the machine 
to the customer. The salesman can’t 
take the machine with him and 
movies and slides aren’t as effective 
as the personal visit and inspection. 
Continental Oil Co., Inc., owner of 
six planes, used 500,000 miles last 
year for the sales department, and 
cites as advantages, “use to bring 
prospective customers into the plant 
—and to entertain, etc.” 


Washington Milk Run 


A Wisconsin company is in a lo- 
cality with poor: railroad service “and 
have to go through heavy traffic and 
65 overland miles to go to Milwaukee 
municipal or 145 miles to Chicago.” 
“But we can fly to airports, (2 Bon- 
anzas, | Piper Cruiser) pick up cus- 
tomers from all over the world and 
return to our field in one-tenth the 
time of any other transportation.” 

Washington’s National Airport sees 
many arrivals and departures of busi- 
ness planes each day. International 
Harvester refers to, “a substantial 
number of trips are being made cur- 
rently between Chicago and Wash- 
ington, as you probably can weli 
understand. We operate a Douglas 


B-23 eleven-passenger plane, and dur- 
ing the past year approximately 150 
different persons used it . . . and ap- 
proximately 624,000 passenger miles 
were flown at a cost of approximately 
20 cents per seat mile. This cost is 
somewhat high but reflects the fact 
that many of our trips are made with 
a light load factor, especially at such 
times as the president or the chairman 
make hurried trips to Washington, 
when they are quite often the only 
passengers aboard.” 

Better understanding—is the theme 
mentioned by several, and well sum- 
med up by an officer of Red Devil 
Tools, Inc., (Beechcraft C18S) who 
writes, “major use has been in sales 
co-ordination, whereby it is possible 
for management to visit individual 
territories, trade shows, conventions. 
etc., with a much greater frequency 
than has been possible in the past. 
The result is a much better under- 
standing between management, sales- 
men and customers on all problems.” 

The Young Radiator Co. (Bon- 
anza) has a bulletin board. “The 
anticipated flights are posted a week 
ahead of time. Any department execu- 
tive can requisition a seat. The dif- 
ferent departments are required to 
watch the flight board so that if the 
purchasing department wants to send 
a man in a certain direction he may 
do this synonymously with an em- 
ploye of another department . . . We 
have flown it as far away as the ex- 
tremities of the United States and 
make swing trips which have been 
done in half the time thev could have 
been done with commercial planes, or 
trains. . . . We find that it is not 
necessarily an emergency plane, but a 
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buSy SEATTLE 


DEFENSE CONTRACTS ADD TO 
IMPORTANCE OF RICH MARKET 


Seattle’s Boeing Airplane Company ranks third highest 
among the nation’s manufacturing firms in dollar volume of 
defense contracts. 

Seattle’s Boeing ranks FIRST in dollar volume of defense 
contracts among the nation’s airplane builders. 

Boeing’s contracts were listed as totaling 960 million 
dollars between July 1, 1950 and July 1, 1951. 

These defense contracts add to the importance of the 
Seattle market of more than half a million 
people. Lumber exports, shipping, manufac- 
turing, food processing, transportation —- all are 
reaching staggering proportions and their effect 
is reflected in retail sales. Seattle really is busy. 


Wise advertisers know they can reach 
this important, busy, seaport market 
through consistent, frequent advertising 
in The Seattle Times, Seattle’s accepted 
newspaper. 

Be sure to give the busy Seattle market 
top priority in your advertising 
schedule. You reach this im- 
portant market through The 
Seattle Times. 
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Private Planes for Business Use: 
A Summary of the Pros and Cons 


ADVANTAGES 


Time saver 

Faster, more flexible, than other transportation 

Can cover more territory 

Can visit branches and salesmen more often 

Can make towns lacking commercial air service 
Convenience of going when ready 

Presige, gives reputation of "wide-awake" company 
Can see more important customers more often 

Can bring important customers more often 

Ideal for covering a series of nation-wide district meetings 
More calls per day possible 


By: flying late afternoons can get good hotel rest before 
making morning calls 


With available seats filled, the cost is less than any other 
form of transportation available 


. Less time in travel makes more office time available 


Makes possible speedy delivery of rush orders (such as 
spare parts, important machines} 


DISADVANTAGES 


. Inadequate and slow ground transportation 


. Weather delays 


Lack of good airport landing and storage facilities in 
small cities. 


. Cost—if plane used infrequently 


5. Poor airport restaurants 


(Editor's note: Most of the owners and operators of private 
planes seem enthusiastic about the venture. Given ample space 
to fill in "disadvantages,"' most of them left the space blank 
or said “none.” 


plane to get things done and do it 
when you wish.” 


partnership agreement has 


very nicely ... It might be that the 


yome companies operate planes co- 
operatively with their neighbors, a 
good example being the AT-6 and 
12-A Lockheed shared by Pennsyl- 
vania Optical Co. and Reading Bat- 
teries, Inc. Henry Cheatham, v-p of 
the first-named company says, “Our 
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peculiarities of our situations, where- 
in we both do our own flying and 
have a type of scheduling which makes 
it possible for us to get along so well, 
might mean that this plan would work 
for us but would not necessarily work 
for other companies.” 


One of Pennsylvania Optical Com- 
pany’s competitors, also of Reading, 
Willson Products, Inc., operates a 
4-place Ryan Navion, chiefly for sales 
department use. Another Navion op- 
erator, Seiden Pneumatic Tool Co., 
uses the plane as “a flying truck” to 
haul finished units and dies. Still 
another Navion owner, Fireside 
Marshmallow Co., keeps the plane 
in constant operation to maintain 
contact with their 50 sales offices. 
“It’s eliminated use of cars in field 
trips,” says Peter Valid, general sales 
manager. 

Aren’t there any disadvantages to 
business planes? 


The "X" Factor 


There’s one, mentioned by many, 
but not considered important when 
weighed against the advantages. It’s 
W-E-A-T-H-E-R. As one owner puts it, 
“when caught by IFR weather, there 
are occasions when airliners are flying 
in and out of the airport you are 
stranded in. You then are forced .to 
sit—when you could be traveling— 
or you desert the plane; either way 
it’s no good.” 

Higher costs are mentioned by 
some, but almost always it’s because 
the plane is used infrequently. H. G. 
Zelle, president, the Missouri Insur- 
ance Co., is an ex-owner. “My per- 
sonal experience: is that a_ single- 
engined airplane, even though equip- 
ped for instrument flying, is not prac- 
tical for company travel when defi- 
nite appointments must be kept. I 
say this because I think anyone who 
flies in a single engined airplane on 
instruments is crazy, and unless the 
use of a plane is sufficient in hours to 
justify a two-engined plane and a 
competent pilot with instrument 
rating, weather will seriously handi- 
cap any planned schedules. I decided 
that flying did not fit in with my par- 
ticular type of business because the 
plane could not be used often enough, 
nor were my trips frequent enough 
to justify a more expensive ship with 
a full-time pilot.” 

Other disadvantages mentioned 
by many are lack of ground trans- 
portation, quality of food and poor 
service at airport restaurants. 

The specific questions and answers 
follow: 


How Many Planes Per Company? 


The question: How many planes 
does your company own and operate? 
say one plane. 
say two planes. 
say three planes. 
6% say four or more planes. 
Several respondents have chosen 
two small or medium-size planes, as 
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WITH THIS DOUGLAS DC-3C, Hearst home office executives are only 
a few hours away from the editorial and sales offices of their most distant 
newspaper publishing offices in the South and on the Pacific coast. 


against one large one, because “‘we 
can then always have one available.’ 


How Many Employ Commercial 
Pilots? 


It seems to be about 50-50, the 
precise figures being 54% with com- 
mercial pilots, and 46% using an 
executive or other regular employe. 
Some have commercial pilots who 
“double in brass” and have office or 
factory jobs when not flying. 


How Many Planes for Sales 
Department? 


Respondents were asked to give 
the number [units] and make of 
planes used in part or entirety by the 
sales department and to indicate 
whether company owned, employe 
owned or chartered. 

The replies indicate that three- 
quarters of the planes operated by or 
for corporations are owned by the 
companies, one-eighth by employes 
and one-eighth are chartered or leased. 

Of these planes, approximately halt 
are purchased and operated primarily 
because of the needs of the sales de- 
partment, but in most companies they 
are available for all general manage- 
ment officials and department heads. 


What Kind of Planes? 


Various types of Beech planes top 
the list and among these particular 
respondents the division is fairly even 
between the twin-engined Beechcraft 
jobs and the Bonanzas. 

Ryan’s Navion is a good second 
with these respondents, the number 
being exactly half of the total for all 
Beech models. 

Cessnas and Douglas DC 3’s are 
in a relative tie for third place, and 
others report ownership of Pipers, 
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Lockheed Lodestars and Fairchilds. 


Flying by the Sales Force 


A quarter of the respondents say 
that one or more of their district man- 
agers or salesmen fly their own or 
company planes. In one company with 
87 district managers, 12 operate their 
personally owned planes for company 
business and are compensated on a 
mileage basis. Another company says 
20%—another 25%—and a third, 
37.5% of the sales force. 


Miles Flown by Sales Department 


Respondents were asked to estimate 
the number of miles flown in private 
planes for sales department use and 
to supply also the number of seat 
miles flown. 

The arithmetical averages are 66,- 
000 airplane miles and 175,000 seat 
miles, or an average of 2.6 passengers. 

But because the range is from 3,- 
500 airplane miles and 10,000 seat 
miles up to a high of 275,000 air- 
plane miles and 1,000,000 passenger 
miles, a median average is likely to 
be more prevailing. 

The median averages are 50,000 
airplane miles and 125,000 seat miles 
for use in part or entirety by the sales 
department. 

Several point out that since plane 
travel is not limited to sales depart- 
ment use it is therefore hard to sepa- 
rate the mileage. International Har- 
vester says it is 10,000 miles out of 
125,000; another that 100 out of 
600 hours could be charged to sales 
department use. 

Since sO many companies operate 
the planes for use of several depart- 
ments, the averages above are prob- 
ably more typical of over-all com- 
pany use than for the sales depart- 
ment alone. 


WITH A BIG PLANE you can take your office with you as 
do the officers of AiResearch Aviation Service Co., in their 
DC-3C. This firm adapts stock planes for corporation use. 


What Does It Cost? 


The low figure is 4 cents an air- 
plane mile and 1 cent a seat mile; 
the high, $20 a passenger mile and $5 
a seat mile—but such extremes are 
misleading. 

(Editor's note: Also, accounting prac- 
tices are not uniform.) 

The median figure is about 20 
cents an airplane mile and 8 cents a 
passenger mile—but this figure again 
should be modified so as to consider 
the size of plane and the average load. 

In plane ownership and operation 
there are certain fixed expenses which 
go on whether the machine is on the 
ground or in the air: insurance, 
hangar rent, depreciation, pilot’s sal- 
ary, etc. 

On such single-engined jobs as the 
Beech Bonanza or the Ryan Navion 
the fixed charges would total around 
$9,000 a year: on a Cessna _ they 
would be slightly higher; on a Beech- 
craft twin engine (new) the fixed 
cost would approximate $25,000; on 
really big jobs such as a DC 3 ora 
Lockheed Lodestar the fixed costs 
would be higher still because of great 
er initial cost, although many now in 
operation were bought advantageously 
as military surplus. (Fditor’s note: 
Commercial pilots get from $5,200 up 
per year. Fixed charges are reduced 
that much if owner-flown. ) 

The real cost of flying is exceed- 
ingly variable, and depends to a great 
extent on the number of hours the 
plane is used. Generally speaking, 
plane ownership is not economical (as 
compared with other forms of trans- 
portation) unless it is in the air at 
least 500 hours a year. At that point 
the cost curve begins to flatten out. 
The table shows cost variations ‘or 
two popular price classes: 
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Ri ADERSHIP AND ADVERTISING 
3RIEFS ABOUT AVIATION’S 
TOP MAGAZINE .. . 


VIATION 


‘NX WEEK 


Aeronautical manufacturers continue 
to conduct Reader Preference studies 
in order to ferret out Effective Circu- 
lation in the industry. 


In plant after plant—throughout the 
country, thousands of questionnaires 
have been channeled through engineer- 
ing and management departments — 
others over customer lists. 


All have decisively established one 
clear-cut fact .. . for Effective Circu- 
lation (Readership) there is only one 
publication overwhelmingly preferred 
... AVIATION WEEK. Twenty studies 
conducted by these major manufactur- 
ers, research centers and advertising 
agencies added up to a total of ... 
AVIATION WEEK 1.815 first choice 
votes: 2nd publication 313; 3rd, 119; 
4th, 99; 5th, 71. 


Such a record of reader preference 
and clear-cut Circulation Effectiveness 
has naturally attracted a similar pref- 


e 


= 


ence for the advertising pages of 


AVIATION WEEK. 


AVIATION WEEK’s total for the 8 
months period (1951) is 1570.94 pages, 
Aviation Age 479.59, Aero Digest 
472.08 and American Aviation 445.62. 
This represents an AVIATION WEEK 
gain of 511 pages over the similar 
period of 1950... an increase that is 
alone more than the total advertising 
page- carried by any other aeronautical 


publi-ation for the same 8 month 
perio 


Yo can reach everybody that is any- 
body in the industry’s one preferred 


maga‘ine ... AVIATION WEEK. 


NeGR:W-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


330 Vest 42 Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
Member ABC and ABP 


Ofice in Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Dallas, Detroit, London, Los Angeles, 
Pittsi.rgh, Philadelphia, San Francisco, 
and Louis. 


Ryan Navion 


Beechcraft or Beech 
twin engine Bonanza 
approx. approx. 
Hours used cost cost 
per year perhour _ per hour 
100 $250 $88 
300 145 37 
500 80 25 
$00 55 20 
1000 53 20 


> 


Assuming an average load of 3 
persons and 600 hours utilization per 
year, the per-mile costs of the Beech- 
craft twin engine would be about 36 
to 40 cents per airplane mile and 12 
to 13 cents per passenger mile, while 
with a Bonanza or a Navion the com- 
parative costs would be 15 to 18 cents 
and 5 to 6 cents. 

In general it may be said that the 
higher-priced the executive who flies 
in these planes, the lower is the real 
cost, for the time of top-echelon men 
is valuable, and a transportation cost 
of a few cents a mile one way or the 
other is insignificant when measured 
against the company’s investment in 
their services. 

Free Rides for Customers 

When asked, “Do you permit ex- 

ecutives or salesmen to provide trans- 


portation in these planes for prospects 
or customers?” the respondents ans- 


wered: 
Yes 80% 
Occasionally 10% 
Never 5% 
No answer 5% 


When asked whether they thought 
such free rides were a good will ges- 
ture, they answered: 


Important 52% 
Moderate 14% 
Inconsequential ‘8% 
No answer 7% 


The Minimum Territorial Radius 


Respondents were asked to consider 
the minimum territorial radius which 
would make company or personally 
owned planes more advantageous for 
sales purposes than rail, auto, or 
commercial air service: 


100 miles said 19% 
250 ” ” 37% 
soo. ‘3 23% 
750 ” “ 7% 
1,000 or more said 7% 
No answer 7% 


‘The median average would appear 
to be from 225 miles upwards, and 
the answer will probably surprise 
many prospective buyers who figured 
that unless the average trip was at 


oe 
CS 


least 500 miles, a plane would fot be 
particularly advantageous. 


Compensation for Personal Planes 


When asked, “If any of your 
people own and operate personal 
planes for company use, tow do you 
compensate them for plane costs?” the 
respondents answered: 

Compensation plans take several 
forms: (1) set hourly rate, (2) set 
mileage rate, (3) itemized expense 
including estimates for fixed charges. 
‘Too few answered this question to 
permit the drawing up of percentages. 

As a corollary, respondents who 
compensated on a mileage basis were 
asked how much per mile and how 
that compared with the rate per- 
mitted for a car of the Buick class. 

Since the majority of these per- 
sonally-owned planes are light single- 
engined jobs, the allowances are not 
high, the range being from 6 cents to 
15 cents, but here again we empha- 
size that the sample is too small to 
be authoritative. Allowances for autos 
in the Buick class in the same com- 
panies range from 5 cents to 10 cents, 
with most at 7 cents. Most operators 
of single-engined planes will agree 
with the secretary of Minnesota M 
& M’s executive committee, who says, 
“You will find that the smaller, par- 
ticularly the single engined high per- 
formance type of airplane, will give 
you travel costs per mile equivalent to 
auto or commercial transportation.” 


More Scheduled Services, Too 


SM. wondered whether ownership 
and operation of private planes had 
any effect on the use of scheduled air 
services by executives and salesmen. 

It most certainly has: 55% say 
“More”; only 25% “Less,” while 
18% say “No change” and 2% don’t 
know. One company that operates 
two Beech D-18S and one Cessna 
190—and rolled up 275,000 air- 
plane miles and 949,000 seat miles 
in 1950—says their people have be- 
come so “air-conscious” that use of 
scheduled air transport services has 
also increased—by 700%. 
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Some New Figures on Salesmen’s 
Auto Expense Payments 


Current average reimbursement by Boston sales executives 
is $.0594 per mile. As usual in presenting cost data SM 


cautions against arbitrary application of any average. 


The average operating expense per 
mile for a car run by a salesman (in- 
cluding depreciation and insurance) 
was revealed at $.0594 in a survey 
recently completed by the Sales Man- 
agers Club and the Commercial and 
Industrial Department of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce. 

This cost was figured largely from 
salesmen’s statements of expense in 
cases where they received allowances 
for cars on the basis of the actual 
expense of their operation. In the 
group one company with 212 cars had 
a cost of only $.04 per mile, while 
the highest figure was $.09 for a com- 
pany with eight cars. 

A report on the survey commented 
on that phase of it: ‘Executives 
should realize that this average cost 
figure is based on all types of heavy 
and light cars, high and low mileage 
territories and varying road condi- 
tions. This average also includes in- 
dividual firm’s analyses as to procure- 
ment, maintenance, safety and dis- 
posal; thus the cost may be used only 
as a comparison.” 


Basis for Payment 


While the survey was conducted 
among Greater Boston companies, 
most of those responding sell nation- 
ally or regionally. Ninety-four com- 
panies filled out questionnaires, cov- 
ering 6,234 automobiles. 

Only about one-third of the com- 
panies, however, reimburse salesmen 
for the operating expense of cars on 
an exact cost basis. Fifty-five of the 
94 companies allow salesmen a given 
rate per mile. Two of the companies 
have a 5-cent per mile rate, covering 
a total of 53 cars. A 6-cent rate is 
paid by 20 companies involving 375 
cars, a 7-cent rate by 17 companies 
with 256 cars, an 8-cent rate by five 
companies with 74 cars and a 9-cent 
rate by two companies with 34 cars. 

Of the 6,234 cars involved in the 
survey, the number of company- 
owned and salesmen-owned is sur- 
prisingly close, the former 3,210 and 
the latter 3,013, with 11 being on a 
rental basis. 

The survey reveals a number of 


unusual payment plans. One com- 
pany pays $30 monthly up to 4,000 
miles, 6 cents per mile for the next 
2,000, 5.4 cents for the next 2,000, 
4.8 cents for the next 4,000 and 4.5 
for between 12,000 and 15,000. An- 
other pays 7.5 cents per mile for the 
first 400 and only 4.5 cents over that 
distance, on a monthly basis. 

Among the companies paying 6 
cents, one allows 4 cents per mile bi- 
monthly and holds 2 cents per mile 
credit for salesmen to draw on 
against tires, repairs, etc. 

One firm allows carfares instead 
of automobile mileage while the 
salesman is working in congested 
areas of the city. 


Sales Chiefs Comment 


Only seven companies stated that 
they allow men on commission the 
same rates for car expense as those 
on salaries. One reported that its men 
on commission are given $5 a week 
for car expense. 

Here are a few of the remarks 
volunteered by executives: 

“We formerly owned the cars and 
paid all expenses in connection with 
them. Our present policy is to have 
the cars owned by the salesmen and 
pay a mileage rate.” 

“Up until five years ago we paid 
our salesmen a straight rate of mile- 


‘age. However, we have found that 


the present arrangement ($35 per 
month, plus .04 per mile for each 
mile driven) is far more satisfactory 
and has practically eliminated any 
complaints from the field organiza- 
tion in regard to auto costs.” 

“After exhaustive study, we have 
found that company-owned vehicles 
are preferable when (1) there are 
enough cars involved; (2) they have 
enough mileage per year; (3) there 
is an adequate automotive department 
to control operations.” 

“In addition to paying salesmen’s 
actual car traveling expenses (state- 
ment of expense) a depreciation al- 
lowance is set up, on the basis of 
$1.80 per day east of the Rocky 
Mountains and $2.25 west of che 
Rockies.” 
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How to Build a Market 
For a Scrap Product 


Mailers sell low-cost 
transparent covers to 
shop mechanics 


The market was ripe and Trans- 

parent Shade Co., Los Angeles, had 

raw materials. But the problem 

was how to reach specialized users 
a low-price industrial item. 

Transparent’s main line is a win- 
dow shade sold by its salesmen to 
stores to protect displayed merchan- 
dise from sunfading. Each window 
shade is made to order. 

At the start of World War II 
engineers began to place shop draw- 
ings in transparent envelopes, made 
of window shade plastic. Unless pro- 
tected, drawings get smudged, greasy, 
worn, and become hard to read. 

Transparent Shade had plastic left 
over from its window shade produc- 
tion. Obviously turning this material 
into shop envelopes was the thing to 
do and at the same time gave the 
company an unexpected war product. 


Scattered Prospects 


Shop people needed transparent 
covers and a great many learned how 
to satisfy their need. Transparent’s 
problem was to reach the rest of the 
market. 

Transparent Shade could find no 
one to distribute its promising new 
sideline, much less sell the idea of 
covering shop drawings with a trans- 
parent material. Further, an item 
selling from 19c to 26c in lots of 50 
or 100, and occasionally 500 and 
1,000, to widely scattered prospects, 
hardly could be sold profitably by 
Transparent’s own sales force. 

So Transparent turned to direct 
mail, sleuthing for mailing lists 
through which it could reach manu- 
facturers. 

['ransparent has developed a four- 
page letter-size circular. It’s chock- 
fu'l of mail order detail. Transpar- 
ent’s four models are illustrated to- 
gether with detailed product descrip- 
tins and buying instructions. The 
sales testimonial is a “short short’’ 
story from shop life. 

Direct mail results have been so 
sucessful that the company is con- 
st_ntly seeking additional lists. 

Uses for these transparent en- 
ve opes have been found in offices. 
They protect price lists, sales data 
ar 1 other frequently-handled docu- 
nts. 
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for your product in the! 


ENLARGED 


Your advertising dollar now purchases 
more in our city zone by the addition of 
a large area in the Town of Colonie. 


You now reach L22 000 Consiasare’ 
$140,655,000" 
96.8% 

45,430 


RATE: 18 cents per line 


*(From ‘51 S. M. Survey of Buying Power) 


Retail Sales: 
Coverage: 


Circulation: 


THE RECORD 
NEWSPAPERS 


THE TROY RECORD - 


THE TIMES RECORD 
TROY,N. Y. 


CHIMP... 


THE COMPELLING / 


Color Photo by Yila from Rapho-Guillumette 


Yours at 


Low Cost 


through Stecher-Traung 


‘ i. ggg mS. 
athe: =~ 
4 2° oe : ‘ < 
; 


OF FULL COLOR}. 


POWERFUL IMPACT- Full Color tells its stor) 
in the twinkling of an eye. Full Color is easy to unde 
because it is REAL. And Full Color gets attentio: 
when the competition is tough. 


REMEMBERED BY YOUR CUSTOMERS— 
Color hits hard and goes deep. It makes a lasting imp 
because it shows things as they ARE. 


AT LOW COST-—because we control every step 
duction... because we have perfected the unique 
nation Run...we can offer you the magnetic power 
Color at surprisingly low cost. 


fast- 
stand 
even 


Full 
§sion 


f pro- 
ymbt- 
if Full 


FULL COLOR Ry 


Ry 
ADDS ss, _,—— 
A POWER PUNCH oe 


TO YOUR BOOKLETS STUFFERS GAME BOXES 


A Single Set of color-corrected 


negatives (the expensive part of 4 4 
engraving) can be used for all ’ con . fag 
the different sizes of the main Rg ; 


illustration at the left. This is 


just one of the valuable econo- 


mies offered only by lithography 


FOLDING BOXES POINT OF SALE . LABELS 


HOW YOU CAN GET THE POWER 
OF FULL COLOR — ECONOMICALLY 


1. Stecher-Traung has developed an exclusive technique to cut the cost of high quality 
Full Color—THE COMBINATION RUN. With rigid quality control, your job can be 
combined with others on the same press run. The result: costs are spread over several 
orders— making Full Color economical for you. Best of all—we can promise quality equal 
to the excellent Full Color reproduction in fine magazines. 


2. The second way Stecher-Traung keeps quality high and cost low is by complete 
control from start to finish. We coat our own paper, set our own type, make our own 
engravings—even grind our own inks! This really means two plus values for you: lower 
cost and higher quality. Complete control eliminates outside costs and assures strict 
standards of quality—right down the line. 


For Full Color with special effects, special quality 


Another Stecher-Traung service is now available when you want special effects or quality 
—or when unusual reproduction problems are present. Your job is run alone. The long 
experience of Stecher-Traung craftsmen and the unequalled facilities of our modern 
plants are concentrated to give you an outstanding job—at competitive prices. Send the 
coupon for samples of unusual jobs, with costs. 


- Lihegigphy by STECHER-TRAUNG 


LITHOGRAPH CORPORATION 


STECHER-TRAUNG LITHOGRAPH CORPORATION 


274 NO. GOODMAN STREET 600 BATTERY STREET 
ROCHESTER 7, NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIF. 


Gentlemen: Please send me samples of items checked below: 


Full 
ssion 


C] Booklets (] Box Wraps (] Free copy of booklet 


“How to Save Money on 
oO Catalogs [] Labels FULL COLOR” . 


F pro: BALTIMORE * BOSTON + CHICAGO * COLUMBUS NAME 
ombi-| Off HARLINGEN * HARTFORD * LOS ANGELES * MACON Cceineene 
if Full NEW YORK * PHILADELPHIA * PORTLAND * ROCHESTER 

SACRAMENTO *¢ SAN FRANCISCO * ST. LOUIS * SEATTLE STREET. 


CITY ris nee: | Seen 


Unusual Salesmen’s Cards 


Miniature samples of merchandise are !eft by com- 
pany representatives when they offer prospects these 
attention-getting calling cards, visual reminders of 
services and products. Above, tiny plastic disc carries 
sales message of Dictating & Recording Co., Inc., maker 
of Sound Scriber permanent records and_ electronic 
recorder. (1) Photo of product backgrounds name of 
representative for General Felt Products. (2) Plastic 
blind is format of Transparent Shade Co., thereby sug- 
gesting product at a glance. (3) Andre Paper Box Co. 
leaves customer with simulated two-color paper carton 
with salesman’s name printed on side of box. (4) Through 
window of envelope peeks name of representative for 
C & M Envelope Co. Company's name appears as 
“return address.” (5) Actual photograph of Gabriel 
Moulin Studios is subtle reminder of professional’ lens 
service. (6) Normandie Press lists its services in card- 
size blue and white illustrated folder. (7) Three inches 
high, milk bottle leaves prospect with little doubt as to 
nature of product offered by Brown's Velvet Dairy 
Products. 
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Exceptional Market-Power Wins Strong 


Sales Acceptance for 


Pictorial Review 


The Only Great Sunday Magazine You Can Use For Mass Selling In Single Markets 


PICTORIAL REVIEW'S high-voltage 
market-power wins # outstanding accept- 
ance from advertisers in many fields. In 
1950, for instance: 


Ori a] nevien 
7 tu we aeons ea 


159 advertisers used pages. 147 adver- 
tisers used less than pages. 


Advertisers ordered 988 color pages, 293 
black and white pages, 355,000 lines of 
less-than-page, black and white space. 


70 new advertisers built sales with page 
space in PICTORIAL REVIEW for the 
first time. 


Why not examine how the flexible ad- 
vantages of this Sunday Magazine can Total 10-Market Circulation Takes Your Advertising To 
speed the moving of goods or services More Than 6,000,000 Families With The Sunday Issues Of 


for you? NEW YORK JOURNAL-AMERICAN ~+ BALTIMORE AMERICAN 
‘ ‘ SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER ° DETROIT TIMES 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER . MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 


SEATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER + PITTSBURGH SUN-TELEGRAPH 
BOSTON ADVERTISER - CHICAGO HERALD-AMERICAN 


Advertising may be bought Nationally, Sectionally or by Individual Markets. 
Any combination of three or more papers earns you a group discount 


EARST PUBLICATION ¢ Represented Nationally by HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
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The Farm Market Grows Billions Bigger 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


Today, 5.4 million U.S. farm families farm and live better. 


They buy more of many consumer goods, from autos to 
packaged foods, than city folks. With $18 billion net in- 
come, they'll buy still more. But you must cultivate them. 


Most consumer advertisers still 
shoot the works in the free-for-all 
fight for ‘“‘major” markets . . . and 
largely ignore the widespread billions 
of buying power beyond them. 

In a booklet, “The Cream of Your 
Market,” the largest advertising 
agency emphasizes: “Two-thirds of 
all sales are made in 162 markets,” of 
18 million to 50,000 population. The 
277 counties in these urban markets, 
explains J. Walter Thompson Co., 
had in 1950 56.7% of all the nation’s 
people and did in 1948 63.6% of the 


retail sales volume. 
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The last figure shows where these 
sales were consummated. It does not 
suggest how much of retail buying 
in these markets was done by rural 
and other families from outside them 
—nor the 17,842,000 rural people 
living inside them. 

What about the retail buying im- 
portance of the other 2,796 counties, 
and the 66 million people who live in 
them? 

And —talking about “cream” — 
what about the 27.5 million, who 
work and live, better than ever, on 
the 5.4 million U. S. farms? 


The sales director of a large food 
company says, “I can get three times 
as many customers in New York 
City for what it would cost me to 
cover all Iowa.” 

But in traveling 5,000 miles 
among farm market people on this 
story, I wondered whether hed 
looked at Iowa lately? Or the Caro- 
linas or Colorado? 

I also heard a lot about “the Madi- 
son Avenue viewpoint,’ which can 
see wealth and buying responsiveness 
only in the shadow of skyscrapers. 

Most Madison Avenuers will ad- 
mit that farms are a good place to 
sell tractors. But they haven’t gotten 
around to thinking of farm fam lies 
as customers for toothpaste, toilet 
soap or travel. 

What are the facts of the farm 
market today? 


As a group farm families could be 
called rich. 
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Early this year the nation’s farm 
assets were placed at $141.7 billion. 
Of this real estate was $72.6 billion; 
other physical assets, $47.1 billion, 
and financial assets—or what these 
families have to invest or save or 
spend—$22 billion. Farmers’ physi- 
cal assets are six times the assessed 
\ 


valuation of all New York City. 


Farm families are getting richer. 


The value of farm marketings had 
been expected to rise about 25%, 
from 1950's $27.9 billion to about 
$34 billion in 1951. Total farm 
gross income would climb from $37.8 
to $47.2 billion. And net income 
would soar 37%, from $13 to $17.8 
billion. 

Floods and drought in some areas 
this summer may scale these totals 
down a bit. But by August 10 the 
Department of Agriculture | still 
could predict the second best harvests 
in history (after 1948). With higher 
prices, both gross and net dollar fig- 
ures will reach new records. 


Most farm families now have more | 


to grow richer on. 


In farm products, every year, the 
land creates 65% of the nation’s new 
wealth. The rest comes from min- 
ing, oil wells, etc. Of about 1.9 bil- 
lion acres of land area in continental 
U.S., 1.1 billion are now “available” 
farm acres —85% owned by indi- 
viduals. é 

The “available” figure has risen 
steadily for many years. But of the 
present 1.1 billion acres, only 450 
million or 40% are now being used 
for crops. The rest is cropland idle 
or fallow, crop failure, or plowable 
pasture. The 450 million are 80 mil- 
lion acres less than the amount being 
ploughed at the end of World War 
II. But reduction from 5.8 to 5.4 
million in number of farms still leaves 
the size of the average farm at 204 
acres. And the average farmer still 
has more untilled acreage to develop. 


An "average farm" is a bit hard 
to describe. 


Economically, about 22% of all 
farms are still “subsistence.” This 
leaves 4.2 million families as the 
primary farm market for both “capi- 
tal and consumer goods. In fact, 
of 5.4 million, the upper one-third 
are estimated to provide 80% of 
far n income; the others, 14 and 6%. 
_ Under current Census definition, 
tarms are tracts of land of more than 
three acres, the output of which is 
val ied at $250 or more—as well as 
‘dairies, nurseries, greenhouses, fur 
farms, mushroom cellars, cranberry 
boys, etc.” But not fish hatcheries or 
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HERE ARE 
THE U. S. A. FARMERS 
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% of Total Farms 
Large-scale 1.7 


Family farms-large 7.0 


% of Crop Land 
16.0 


Family farms-medium 20.0 . 


Family farms-small 28.4 Lo oS 


if Small-scale 15.8 | 


Y Y Part-time 10.3} 


Other 16.8) 


Source: Technical Bulletin No. 1019 USDA 


fish, oyster or frog farms. 

The 1945 Census of Agriculture 
included as farms tracts of land of 
less than three acres, which produced 
$250 or more annually. 

Definition has had something to 
do with the 400,000 decline in num- 
ber of farms in five years. But en- 
croachment of cities and industry 
played their part, and so did erosion. 
Every day Old Man River still 
dumps one million tons of soil into 
the Gulf. Every year our farms lose 
a half-million acres of cropland. 


Our Farm Resources Expand 


Many more things are being done 
to save and to create new cropland, 
and to make our present cropland 
produce better. 

Especially in the 11 western states, 
where 40% of the land area now 
provides only 9% of the nation’s 
farms, the harnessing of the Colo- 
rado, Columbia, Missouri and Sacra- 
mento have begun to put millions of 
acres to work. 

Across the nation, individual 
farmers employ contour farming and 
crop rotation to hold their land, and 
better methods, better seeds and more 
fertilizer, and pest control, to 
strengthen their land and improve its 
products. In 12 years they have raised 
the quantity of the nation’s farm out- 
put 37%. With improved breeds of 
animals and crops, and new crops, 
quality and diversity have expanded 
even more. 

As yet our farmers are turning out 
only 200 of the 1,500 known crops 
that can be grown in our climate. 
But already the whole nation is the 
stronger for them. 


Machines are producing new in- 
come and leisure for farm families. 


In four decades, while the farm 
horse-and-mule population declined 


from 25 to seven million (thus trans- 
ferring millions of acres from feed 
to food), farm tractors multiplied 
from 1,000 to four million. In the 
last decade alone, farm families’ use 
of trucks and tractors doubled. Three 
times as many milking machines, 
grain combines and other devices 
went to work for them. 

And in 16 years the number of 
farms served by electric lines has in- 
creased from 11 to nearly 90%. 

But with all this new power, most 
farms still are not fully mechanized 
or electrified. Farm families are just 
getting geared to go places. 


We'll all go places with them. 
Around the world, 75% of the 2.2 


billion people still struggle on farms 
to keep themselves and the other 550 
million alive. In America today, the 
15.6% on farms support—and spark 
—the whole 154 million of us: The 
more farm families earn, the more 
income and wealth are generated 
through the rest of the economy. 

Several years ago Economist E. H. 
Taylor pointed out in Country Gen- 
tleman: “The national income is .. . 
simply the amount of raw material 
income (mainly from farms) times 
the rate of turnover.” In 1850, when 
half our labor force was needed to 
produce raw materials, the turnover 
was only twice. By 1944, it reached 
“a five-fold turn.” 

But, Taylor wrote, the amount 
and prices of raw materials ‘‘deter- 
mines the amount of national income 
that can be distributed” among the 
other four-fifths. From 1921 to 1940, 
in good times and bad, the nation’s 
income averaged $7 for each $1 of 
farm income. And “in each case the 
rise or fall of farm income preceded 
the same course of the rest of the 
economy.” 


The rest of us—including sales ex- 


HOW ADVERTISERS LOOK AT FARM MARKET 


In the leading national and sectional farm magazines, for which P.I.B. compiles 
advertising records, the classifications of Agriculture, Farming and Horticulture 


General magazines measured by P.I.B. get 73% of their revenue from the fol- 
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represent about 16%-of the total. 
lowing dozen classifications; farm magazines get 70%. 
RANK 
GROUP General Farm. 
Magazines Magazines 
Food & Food Products 1 3 
Apparel & Footwear 2 13 
Toiletries & Toilet Goods 3 ER 
Automotive 4 
Household hs Sg 

& Supplies 2 a 
Household Furnishings 6 9 
Industrial Materials 7 7 
Building Materials 

& Equipment 8 5 
Transportation, Travel, 

, Resorts 9 18 
Consumer Services 10 14 § 
Smoking Materials 11 16 
Drugs & Remedies 12 8 
Source: Compilation by SM from P 


Ratio, Farm % of Total to 
General Magazines % 


ecutives—should be pleased to know 
that farm families are getting not 
only a larger but a steadier, year- 
round income. 


When they were lucky, farm fami- 
lies used to have a buying feast at 
harvest time but even then 
famine much of the rest of the year. 

Now, diversified farming, the 
growth of dairying and other factors 
make them a year-round market. 

Successful Farming notes that its 
subscribers, from the Rockies to the 
Alleghenies, are working on a “‘sal- 
ary” basis. In any one month the 
“salary” is “‘never more than 11% 
nor less than 7%” of their year’s 
total. 


In fact, farm families have a guar- 
anteed income. 

“They have been called “America’s 
only guaranteed market.” 

Under “parity,’’ Federal law gives 
them, in terms of today’s prices, at 
least the standard of living they en- 
joyed from 1909 to 1914. 


Collectively, farm families have 
weight beyond their wealth and num- 
bers to strengthen their political and 
economic status. 
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One farm magazine calls the farm 
lobby ‘‘the greatest of all lobbies.” It 
estimates that farmers elect from 
two-thirds to three-fourths of all na- 
tional and state legislators. Behind 
the lobby is the combined 10 million 
membership of such vigorous groups 
as the Farm Bureau, National 
Grange, Farmers’ Union and Farm- 
er Cooperatives —as well as such 
forces as agricultural colleges and 
the 250,000 employes of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. And the 4-H 
Clubs and Future Farmers of Ameri- 
ca have done more than train 16 mil- 
lion boys and girls in farming and 
farm living. 

A lot of industries and advertisers, 
as well as legislators, have become 
fully conscious of farm families’ im- 
portance and power. Among adver- 
tisers supporting the youth programs 
are General Motors and Ford, Gen- 
eral Electric and Westinghouse, Fire- 
stone and U. S. Rubber, Kraft Foods 


and Kellogg, various oil companies. . . 


But farmers still are individual- 
ists; They remain the only large 
group—or at least the largest group 
—of America's entrepreneurs. 


Laws cannot protect them from 
the consequences of their own mis- 
takes, or the ravages of pests or 


weather. They still decide much of 
their own destiny. But laws, and 
education, have fixed the odds more 
in favor of their progress and pros- 
perity. 

The decisions are made by fami- 
lies. Farming and farm living are a 
family affair. Developed together 
with joint purpose. They work as a 
family for their farm-and-family 
future. 


Unfortunately today, most farm 
youth don't stay to enjoy it. 


As “the seedbed of the nation” 
farms still grow larger families than 
do cities. The problem today, how- 
ever, is not to have enough land to 
divide among the sons, but to per- 
suade at least one son to stay and 
carry it on. Progress in farming and 
farm living as yet has provided no 
pat answer to the question, ““How ya 
goin’ to keep ’em down on the farm?” 

Sixty-five per cent of farms were 
acquired by present owners. ‘The 
owners are growing older. Their 
average age is between 45 and 50, 

But this trend—combined with the 
more rapid city growth, which farm- 
born youth have largely made _pos- 
sible—does not mean that the farm 
and rural populations are vanishing. 

In 160 years the rural proportion 
of our total population has dropped 
from 95% to less than 40%. But 
the number of these people, in towns 
of 2,500 and less and on farms, has 
risen steadily. In the last decade it 
increased 9%. 

Between 1916 and 1940 the farm 
population stayed between 32.5 and 
30.3 million. It fell sharply in World 
War II to 25.2 million. Today’s 
total is 2.3 million larger than then. 


Where Losses Occurred 


Still primarily rural are 18 states: 
Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Idaho, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Mississippi, on- 
tana, Nebraska, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Vermont, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Wyoming. 

Generally, the sharpest reduction 
in number of farms between 1945 
and 1950 came from nine northeast- 
ern states—except New Jersey. The 
entire South, from the Potomac to 
the Rio Grande, had losses averaging 
7%, but ranging from 16% in West 
Virginia to 0.2% in North Carolina. 
The East North Central states lost 
an average of 7%; West North Cen- 
tral, 5%; Mountain, 9%, and Pa- 
cific, 5%. 

Texas leads in number of farnis, 
with 330,000. But just to show that 
the East is still to be reckoned with: 
New York State has more farms 
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The church 


This is the Church of the Brethren, Prairie 
City, Iowa. In 1944, its 86 members borrowed 
money to buy a 96 acre farm to make their 
church self-sustaining. 

The farm is managed by a committee of 
three, worked by church members who also 
contribute seed, livestock and fertilizer. 

In seven years, the parishioners managed 
to pay off most of the mortgage, buy a house 
for their full-time minister, and contribute 
to charities. 


Today’s best farmers back their faith with 
works...shape their surroundings to fit the needs 
of the spirit, as well as mold material success. 

Farming is a better way of life...and a way of 
living better. The community church, 
education, the 4H clubs, farm societies, 
social group activities, are as integral 
to agriculture as crop research, soil 
conservation, new plant varieties, wider 
mechanization... rank in interest and 
importance with better farm homes, 
higher living standards. 

The manual and guide to modern 
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that pays its way! 


farm activity, homemaking, and business on the 
nation’s best farms is SUCCESSFUL FARMING... with 
nearly a half century of service. 

SUCCESSFUL FARMING families are the nation’s 
best farmers...have the best soil, top investment 
in buildings, machinery, equipment, and herd 
... produce the largest crops, get the highest cash 
returns. The million SF farm subscribes in the 
fifteen Heart states alone have incomes easily 50% 
above the US farm average. 


Opportunity for service and for sales to the 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING audience is augmented by 
the current drive for greater agricultural output 
...the world demand for farm products...the high 
level of income and expenditure... making the SF 
families the best class market in the US! 

Your advertising in general media doesn’t reach 
most of today’s best farmers—needs SUCCESSFUL 
FARMING to open doors and minds. You’re not 
getting maximum national sales, if you overlook 
this major market and medium. For data and 
detail on both, call the nearest SF office. 


MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY, Des Moines. 
Offices: New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
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bulk foods so many raise on the farm. 


ing store purchases of farm families. 
City 


Fruit, fresh C,) 
Vegetables, fresh LA 
Bread oe EEs179 
EBasin 
ExDs1.70 
EB51.38 


Cakes, Pies 
Butter 


Rolls, Buns 


® 52 
®B 52 
B 50 


Fruit, canned ws 
Fruit Juices, canned & 


Soup, conned = 


FOODS THE FARM FAMILY BUYS 


An 8-month study made among 80 city families and 80 farm families, all in the 
middle iricome group, shows that farm households are bigger purchasers of 


packaged foods .. . by more than 43% . . . but are smaller purchasers of the 


Here for the 15 largest monthly expenditures of city families are the correspond- 


Meat & Poultry LB Seer on mame e $12.05 EB 5315 
Milk & Cream Cs Bogs He Or GG $6.48 & 
CEES $5.41 
is @ 


B 69 
EDs Bx 


Ice Cream 

Coffee . CE 95 d 
Vegetables, canned 4 78 B 51 
Cookies TH 77 ri 98 


Farm 


Source: Midwest Farm Paper Unit 


than, say, Nebraska; Pennsylvania 
more than Kansas or California, or 
both the Dakotas combined. 

Farm income dollars also are 
spread pretty widely. 


SM’s Survey of Buying Power, 
May 10, 1951, reported that gross 
cash income per farm in the VU. S. in 
1950 averaged $4,728. Minus Maine 
and 11 southern states, where it 
ranged from $1,056 to $2,588, farms 
in 36 states averaged more than 
$3,000, and in 22 more than $6,000. 
In nine it was above $9,600: Ari- 
zona, $19,397; California, $15,248; 
Nevada, $12,118, and then Wyom- 
ing, New Jersey, Delaware, Colo- 
rado, Iowa and Montana. 

In state gross farm income, Cali- 
fornia, Iowa and Texas, in order, 
each exceeded $2 billion. Illinois, 
Minnesota and Missouri stood be- 
tween $1.7 and $1 billion. The next 
six — $968 to $859 million — were 
Wisconsin, Kansas, Nebraska, Ohio, 
Indiana and New York. The top six 
provided more than one-third and the 
top 12 more than one-half of the 
$27.7 billion of all 48 states in 1950. 

Yet, little Rhode Island, at the 
bottom with state gross of $22.3 mil- 
lion, was above the per-farm aver- 
age, with $4,749! 


Does all this mean that the South, 


for example, is still a land of share- 
croppers? 


While only Texas made SM’s top 
12 in state gross, four among seven 
in the next bracket—$750 to $500 
million—were southern: North Car- 
olina, Kentucky, Mississippi and 
Oklahoma. (The others were Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan and Washing- 
ton. ) 

In fact, no section of agricultural 
America is moving forward faster 
than the South. Its cash farm in- 
come in 1951 is expected to reach a 
record $8.750 billion, or one-fourth 
of the nation’s. 

Diversification and mechanization 
have helped. Cotton may still be 
king, but in 25 years its share of the 
southern farmer’s dollar has dropped 
from 53 to 27 cents. Livestock has 
risen to 38 cents. Tobacco, dairy 
products, wheat, eggs are other major 
factors. And although 14 southern 
states still produce more than 80% 
of all the nation’s cotton, Progressive 
Farmer shows they also turn. out at 
least that proportion of tobacco, rice, 
peanuts and grapefruit; more than 
60% of the sugar cane, sweet pota- 
toes and oranges, half of the forest 
products, and a big share of the 
wool, cattle, calves, etc. 

In a decade southern farmers’ rate 
of mechanization has been more rapid 
than that of other sections. Their use 


of milking machines, for instance, 
rose about 500%, of different types 
of plows, 232 to 139%, of corn pick- 
ers, 1,754%. They also added trac- 
tors, trucks and automobiles faster 
than farmers as a whole... 


From here on in, however, farm 
families throughout the country 
probably will spend a bigger part of 
their income for consumer goods. 


Until now, torn between remod- 
eling the house or buying a tractor, 
oftener than not they chose the trac- 
tor. 
But The Wall Street Journal 
notes the end of this $2-billion-a-year 
postwar “farm equipment buying 
spree’ —which boosted the total tool 
investment to about $14 billion. In 
a seven-state survey this summer, the 
Journal found sales down from one- 
third to one-half from a year ago. 
Implement & Tractor disputes this: 
It claims retail sales 15% ahead in 
the first seven months of 1951. But 
it adds that steel allocations will re- 
duce output later this year... 


Farm families are widening their 
buying range. 


Since 1945 the number of them 
with telephones has grown at a 400,- 
000 annual rate. 

Some months ago the Federal Re- 
serve Board found that, whereas 
only 41% of families in the 50,000- 
and-up cities owned automobiles, and 
only 54% in towns of 2,500 to 50,- 
000, 65% of rural and farm families 
owned them. The rural and farm 
proportion is higher now. 

Even in 1945, two-thirds of all 
U. S. farms were less than three- 
tenths of a mile from an all-weather 
road. Since then hundreds of thou- 
sands of miles of roads have been 
improved. The total rural road mile- 
age is now more than three million. 

Someone should show the sources 
of the $83 billion retail sales cred- 
ited to the 162 “major markets” for 
1948: How much was made to rural 
and farm families living outside 
them? And while we're at it, how 
much to farm families living inside 
them ? 


Metropolitan Farmers 


The 1945 Census of Agriculture 
put three of the four highest farm 
income counties of New York State 
in New York City (Kings, Queens 
and Richmond.) No. 4 was adjoin- 
ing Nassau, on Long Island. Across 
the river, Hudson was one of the two 
highest in New Jersey. Philadelphia 
county ranked first in Pennsylvania. 


Cook (Chicago) and Los Angeles 
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THERE IS NO SAFER RULE: 
For Best Results 


ick the Magazine 
With the Largest Circulation 


READ 


ORE SOUTHERN 
URAL FAMILIES 
FARM and RANCH- 
ERN AGRICULTURIST 
THAN ANY OTHER MAGAZINE 


SE AT LL. LIRR I ELI 


THERE’S PROSPERITY ON WHEELS IN 
THE BOOMING SOUTH TODAY... 


Southern and Southwestern farms and 
ranches have more new trucks than any other 
section of the nation... 1,800,000 more auto- 
motive units (automobiles, tractors and 
trucks) than in 1940. 

This means a tremendous job of servicing, 
sales of gasoline, oil and tires...a tremend- 
ous market you can reach... with more and 
better results—in Farm and Ranch-Southern 
Agriculturist! 
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HER 
AGRICULTURIS 


1951 


Circulation Guarantee 1,290,000 
AND... FARM AND RANCH-SOUTHERN AGRICULTURIST 


e Is keyed closely to state distribution of farm income... 


e It takes your advertising message where the most dollars 
are... 


e At a lower cost per 1,000 readers than any other farm 
paper... 


Which means more sales for you...more and better 
advertising support for your distributors, wholesalers 
and retailers. Write, wire or phone for the number of 
Farm and Ranch-Southern Agriculturist subscribers in 
any Southern or Southwestern county. Compare these 
figures with those of the second farm publication— 
and you'll be convinced. 


New York 17 
122 E. 42nd St. 
Murray Hill 5-6815 


Atlanta 3 Dallas 2 
1036 Peachtree N.E 2027' 


Elgin 1800 Riverside 1181 


Farm and Ranch 
Publishing Co. 

318 Murfreesboro Road 
Nashville 10, Tenn. 
Telephone: 42-5511 


Los Angeles 17 San Francisco 3 
Simpson-Reilly, Ltd. 
318 Halliburton Bldg. 
1709 W. 8th St. | 


DUnkirk 8-1179 © 


Chicago 1 
333 N. Michigan Ave. 
Dearborn 2-5182 


703 Market St. 


2 Young St. 


Simpson-Reilly, Ltd. 
814 Central Tower 


Douglas 2-4994 
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county stood above national average 
in per-farm income. And in 1950 
L. A. was the leading county in 
total farm income. In fact, all the 
162 markets sell at retail to some 
farm families. 

Smulekoff’s Furniture Store, Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., finds that farm families’ 
share of its total business has risen 
in a decade from 17%4% to 37%. 
And in addition, A. L. Smulekoff 
says, “16% is now done with retired 
farmers who live in small towns in 
- Our trading area.” 

F. & R. Lazarus, Columbus de- 
partment store, learns that 50% of 
farm families surveyed in its area 
shop there regularly—more than half 
of them having charge accounts .. . 
In fact, Lazarus and Hess Bros. of 
Allentown, Pa., among others, hold 
farm-family style shows to attract 
them . . . Supermarketers from Los 
Angeles to Long Island find farm 
families buying a substantial part of 
their volume . . . A men’s clothing 
store in Steamboat Springs, Colo., 
and a furniture store in Des Moines 
plaster outdoor posters on highways 
for hundreds of miles to attract farm 
trade. 


Farm families can and will travel 
far to get what they want. 


In a study for Farm Journal, 
Motor Age shows that “most deal- 
ers make more than half of their new 
car sales to families living outside 
the city limits’”—and even “big city” 
dealers do 20% of their volume out- 
side. (By the way, 25% more rural 
than urban new car buyers pay 
cash!) But the motor makers have 
done better than most in bringing 
their product out to the prospects. 
In Atlantic (pop. 4,000) in south- 
west lowa, I discovered I could buy 
15 different makes of cars. 

Spot-checking 80 subscribers along 
R.D. 2, Urbana, Ohio, Country 
Gentleman found 16 places as their 
“usual sources” of different items. 
The places ranged in population 
from Eris (pop. 41) to Dayton and 
Columbus; the distance from one- 
fourth mile to 45 miles. Eight places 
were mentioned for groceries; five 
for drug store products; seven for 
women’s dresses and coats, for car- 
pets and draperies, and furniture; 
five for bedspreads; six for refrig- 
erators; seven for radios. 

Urbana (pop. 8,335), six miles 
from the center of the R.D. area, led 
strongly in such everyday conveni- 
ence items as groceries and drugs. 
But for better clothing and house- 
hold furnishings, Springfield, 1614 
miles away, and the more distant 
Columbus and Dayton were magnets. 
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In Rocke County, in western In- 
diana, University of Illinois learned 
that a town’s trade is “in direct pro- 
portion to the number of popular 
brand dealers in it.” Sixty-four per 
cent of farm families tk re by-passed 
nearby towns because they lacked the 
brand desired. 


Rural families shop almost as often 
as urban families. 


Alderson & Sessions, research firm, 
analyzed the 30-day travel of these 
two groups, from Traffic Audit Bu- 
reau’s study of Cedar Rapids—and 
reported that the average urban fam- 
ily made 36.5%, the average rural 
family 31.4% of their trips for shop- 
ping. The urban group led in trips 
to variety and especially to depart- 
ment and drug stores, but the rural 
group made more to food, automo- 
tive, apparel, and building and hard- 
ware stores. 


For other reasons than shopping, 
farm families get around. 


In parallel surveys — released re- 
spectively in August, 1948, and June, 
1949 — Country Gentleman and 
Farm Journal came up with a lot of 
data on their readers’ habits and own- 
ership. Without sticking our neck 
into this competitive battle, it might 
be noted that in four-fifths of the 
farm families of both at least one 
member had taken a vacation trip the 
previous year. The median distance 
was more than 500 miles; the pre- 
dominant means of travel, by auto- 
mobile. 


Holidays for Ruralites 


And in a 12-month nationwide 

study in 1949 and 1950, CG found 
the proportion of rural trip-takers 
in the previous year to be nearly as 
large as urban—47.8% vs. 58.6%. 
But the urbanites still took nearly 
twice as many trips. 
_ August led both groups as the va- 
cation month, and the summer as the 
vacation season. However, ruralites 
spread theirs more throughout the 
year.. Urbanites took 8.3% of theirs 
in the winter; 12.8% in the spring; 
56.4%, summer, and 22.5%, fall. 
Ruralites: 12.5% winter; 13.5% 
spring; 49% summer; 25% fall. 

Over two decades Prairie Farmer, 
Chicago, and its affliated Station 
WLS have taken a total of 6,238 
members of midwest farm families 
on ‘“‘no worry tours” by train through 
different sections of this country and 
Canada. Demand for last June’s trip 
was so great that it was repeated in 
August. Included in a $225 package 
were Denver, Salt Lake City, San 


Francisco, Los Angeles, San Diego, 
Grand Canyon, Santa Fe. PF and 
WLS make no profit on these tours, 

In its first Farmers’ Friendship 
tour to Europe in 1949, Farm Jour- 
nal took 200—at $1,500 each for a 


five-week trip. 


Farm families not only adopt many 
new products as fast as city fami- 
lies, but often they pioneer them. 


For example, ranchers of the Pa- 
cific Northwest built the first ‘‘deep- 
freeze.” . . . Midwest farm women 
were showing their homemade clothes 
driers at county fairs before manu- 
facturers got around to making them. 
. . . Farmers and farm editors took 
the initiative in getting the manufac- 
turers to put pneumatic tires on trac- 
tors. 

A quarter-century ago some farm- 
ers had developed and farm publica- 
tions were publicizing “horseless 
farming.” In 1928 — disregarding 
TV as a potential competitor !—Suc- 
cessful Farming was telling its read- 
ers, ““‘When We Can See by Radio.” 
. . ..For a decade the farm field has 
helped to speed the development and 
use of synthetic detergents, for such 
purposes as ‘“‘speedy milker washing.” 


What do farmers think of adver- 
tising? 


In 1950 the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers found farmers still 
a little skeptical of it. “Two-thirds 
of farmers believed advertised brands 
cost more. But about half said that 
if the companies which buy farm 
products cut out advertising, the 
manufacturers would sell less and 
the farmers would get lower prices 
for what they sold. 

Eighty-five per cent of farmers— 
ranging from 49% “frequently” to 
9% “seldom’’—said they “look over 
advertising to find out about new 
products or new uses for old prod- 
ucts.” And 90% or more could name 
their brands of tractor, truck, to- 
bacco refrigerator, gasoline, coffee, 
and automobile tires. 


What do farm families buy—and 
want? 


Take foods, for example. Farm 
families grow foods—why should 
they buy them? 

But they do buy them. 

Midwest Farm Paper Unit is a 
selling organization for Prairie Farni- 
er, covering Illinois and Indiana; 
The Farmer, St. Paul (Minnesota 
and the Dakotas); the Nebraska 
Farmer; Wallace’s Farmer & lowe 
Homestead, and Wisconsin’ A gricui- 
turist &§ Farmer. 


In 1947 Midwest published 
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“Red and Green Dollar Study,” made 
in seven months of 1945 among 80 
city and 80 farm families in_ its 
eight-state area. The average city 
family, of 3.5 persons, was found to 
spend a total of $52.51 a month for 
all foods. ‘The average farm family, 
ot 4.5 persons, spent only $33.567. 

City family purchases per capita 
thus were about $15, or twice as 
much as the farm per capita of $7.40. 

But although the city family spent 
$18.64 a month more for all foods, 
it spent $21.46 a month more for 
bulk foods—predominantly for milk, 
meat and poultry. 

For unclassified foods, monthly ex- 
penditures were about the same: 
$1.466 for urban and $1.378 for 
tarm families. 

For packaged foods, however, the 
average farm family spent $8.167 
monthly—against $6.015 by the aver- 
age city family. 

Among 50 packaged foods, the 
farm led in 33, the city in 15 and 
two were even. The city group spent 
more for such things as flour mixes, 
coffee, tea and _ chocolate, baby 
cereals, macaroni, etc., soup mixes, 
salad dressings, and meat sauces. The 
farm group led in family flour, cake 
and pancake flour, chocolate syrup, 
molasses and sorghum, yeast and bak- 
ing powder, cookies and crackers, 
spices and condiments. 

Note that the farm families seemed 
to lag in purchases of such newer 
foods as flour mixes and soup mixes. 

Yet Successful Farming has reason 
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CIGARETTES 


Excitingly new this year! Remember your friends | 


and customers with something that will make 
them remember you. Each cigarette printed 
“MERRY CHRISTMAS & HAPPY NEW 
YEAR.” Each red and green wrapper printed on 
one side with your name or your company name 
and with a Christmas tree on the other. Priced 


just slightly higher than ordinary brands. 5 to 14 | 


cartons—$3.00 per carton, 15 to 24 cartons— 


$2.80, 25 to 99 cartons—$2.50, 100 or more car- | 
tons—$2.30 per carton. Add your own state tax | 
to all prices. Specify name for imprinting and | 


delivery date but order NOW to permit time for 
printing. Cigarettes delivered FRESH, postpaid. 
SPECIAL: We also make advertising cigarettes 
for conventions, sales meetings and dozens of 
other promotions with company ads, slogans, 
trademarks, etc. Write for prices, samples. 

None of your customers ever had anything like 
this before. Rush order now for prompt delivery. 


YOUR NAME CIGARETTES 
125 W. Hubbard, Dept. Y-139, Chicago 10, Ill. 
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to believe that “farm families buy 
recently-introduced grocery products 
to a greater extent than urban fami- 
lies.” Comparing findings among its 
subscribers in 1950 against those of 
the “consolidated consumer analy- 
sis’ of daily newspapers in 15 cities 
from Birmingham to Seattle, SF 
noted: 46% of the farm families 
bought frozen fruits, 49% frozen 
vegetables, 57% cake mix, 39% hot 
roll mix, 56% gingerbread mix. 
Twenty-five per cent of the urban 
families bought frozen fruits, 52% 
frozen vegetables, 54% cake mix, 
26% hot roll mix, 33% ginger bread 
mix. Only in frozen vegetables, 
did urban buyers lead. 


Farmers Buy Packaged Foods 


In widely-separated studies, Pro- 
gressive Farmer, in the South, and 
Wallace's Farmer, in lowa, came up 
with almost identical percentages— 
about two-thirds—on the proportion 
of their families using prepared pan- 


cake mixes. (Aunt Jemima was ’way 


out front in both). 

Use of prepared cake mixes among 
Wisconsin farm families apparently 
has grown in three years from 10.9 
to 47.2%, and among Iowa farm 
families from 7.1 to 54.2%. 

Recent Wisconsin and lowa sur- 
veys showed about half of these fami- 
lies buying canned meat. Spam led 
in both—being followed in Wiscon- 
sin by Mayer, Prem, Treet and Ar- 
mour, and in Iowa by Rath’s, Prem, 
Treet and Mor. 


What about soap and cleansing 
equipment? 

Capper’s Farmer finds its farm 
housewives wash clothes at a pre- 
dominant rate of four to eight tubs 
a week. More than one-third use 
Maytag washers. With Speed Queen 
and two Sears, Roebuck brands, the 
top four account for more than half 


’ of washers used in this broad mar- 


ket. With most of the washers more 
than seven years old, Capper’s 
Farmer estimates its “own’’ replace- 
ment market at 115,000 annually. 

And 93% of these families are 
in the market for a new automatic 
water heater. 

Three makes and five, respectively, 
account for more than half of the 
electric irons, with and without heat 
control. The with leaders are G-E, 
Sunbeam and Westinghouse; the 
without, G-E, Hotpoint, Westing- 
house, Montgomery Ward and Uni- 
versal. Four, led by Thor, sold more 
than half of the electric ironers. Sears 
tops water heaters. 


Chief soap-and-cleanser brands: 


Tide, Spic and Span, Chlorox, Old 
Dutch, Johnson’s liquid wax. But 45 
brands were named by at least 5% 
—the families using several brands, 


What durable goods for the home 
do farm families intend to buy? 


Among member papers in Midwest 
Farm Paper Unit their requirements 
for 1951 would seem to be less than 
for 1950. 

The size of the working sample 
may have had something to do with 
this. In the fall of 1949 and 1950, | 
the five member publishers sent a de- 
tailed questionnaire to the same 10,- 
500 farm families. For 1950 require- 
ments they received 1,816 replies; for 
1951, they got 5,490. 

On home, home furnishings and 
equipment, and motoring, four-fifths 
of indicated requirements were less. 
Exceptions were home-interior paint- 
ing, home insurance, a clothes drier 
—yes, and a TV set. New car-buy- 
ing intentions declined from 19.3 to 
14.6%. The larger demands were 
mainly for such things as tires and 
batteries to keep for the present car. 

Even so, projected against the 1,- 
183,493 circulation of the five pa- 
pers, the intentions loom large: 
176,000 kitchens and 191,000 bath- 
rooms to be remodeled; 552,000 
home interiors to be repainted and 
476,000 repapered; 107,000 living 
rooms and 46,000 dining rooms to 
have new furniture... 100,000 sew- 
ing machines, 180,000 home freezers, 
98,000 TV sets, 173,000 new cars. 

And if such projections: look like 
telephone numbers . . . the Midwest 
people say that the repliers largely 
have lived up to their intentions. Al- 
though they did only about half their 
intended painting in 1950, they 
bought twice the mechanical stuff 
they'd planned. 


Big Buying Intentions 


Pacific Northwest Farm Quad, 
consisting of the Washington Farm- 
er, Oregon Farmer, Idaho Farmer 
and Utah. Farmer, compile similar 
data on what their combined 190,000 
subscribers intend to buy. 

Obviously, it can no longer be said 
that farm families are more con- ~ 
cerned with how they house their 
animals. They have pride. They are 
getting more and more of the where- 
withal. But for many things they still 
have whopping needs. 

. Producers’ Council—which  em- 
braces most major producers of build- 
ing materials and equipment—has es- 
timated that new building and re- 
pairs on farms this year will reach 
a record $2 billion. Already farms 
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are the largest customers of the 
paint industry. Already farm families 
have at their command in machinery 
and appliances twice the horsepower 
of all industry. And still many needs 
are miles from being met. 

In nearly half, even of the “bet- 
ter’ farm homes across the coun- 
try, cooking is still done on coal 
or wood stoves. Less than 25% of 
these homes have home freezers. 
Only 60% have vacuum cleaners. 

The Department of Agriculture 
finds that seven-tenths of all farm 
families want new homes, of five to 
seven rooms; nine-tenths want base- 
ments; nearly all want automatic 
heat. Nearly all want better facili- 
ties for home entertainment. Three- 
fourths want a desk or special room 
in which to do farm business. 


Which advertising media reach 
and influence farm families? 


A lot of advertisers, and _ espe- 
cially their agencies work on the as- 
sumption that for widely-used con- 
sumer products and_ services, the 
general or mass media provide the 
large economy coverage. Surely, mul- 
ti-million circulation magazines, met- 
ropolitan newspapers, network radio 
must reach all who can see or hear! 

Of course, for worm medicines or 


manure spreaders, one might use 
farm media. 
But Media Fact No. 1 is that 


farming and farm life are insepar- 
able. Farm families get help on both 
largely from the same sources. 

And Fact No. 2 is that many mass 
media have neither complete coverage 
nor major influence on farm families. 

Progressive Farmer, for instance, 
can boast ‘‘a larger audience of regu- 
lar readers among southern farm 
families than the combined audi- 
ence’ of seven weekly and women’s 
service magazines—each of which 
has a circulation of more than three 
million. 

Farm Journal shows that the 15,- 
490,000 total circulation of four na- 
tional weeklies “completely misses 
68%” of its families. The 21,338,000 
circulation of six monthly general 
and women’s service books still does 
not reach 55% of FJ’s. 

One question in a farm opinion 
survey for the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers in 1944 — which 
apparently was not repeated in sub- 
sequent ANA farm researches—asked 
the sources of ‘‘most practical help 
in your farm operations.” 

Farm papers and farm magazines 
were the first choice of 30% and the 
second choice of 32%. Radio was 
ranked first by 26% and second by 


23% ; state and government bulle- 
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tins, 25 and 19%; newspapers, 13 
and 21%; manufacturers’ literature, 
6 and 5%. 

Farm publications also won first 
and second choices of all five income 
groups—except for a tie for first with 
government bulletins in the “C” and 
yielding second to newspapers in the 
“FE” group. 

Factors influencing farm family 
buying were delved into thoroughly 
by Iowa State College in 1947, and 
published by Wallace's Farmer as 
“InFARMation Please.” 

For the business of farming most 
votes—70.92%—went to “farm pa- 
pers, farm and non-farm magazines 
(in one group). Then came radio, 
48.83% ; newspapers, 36.45%, and 
in order, other farm operators; Farm 
Bureau, etc.; extension workers and 
extension bulletins. Farther down 
were “commercial bulletins.” 


A research head has one of the 
most frustrating jobs in the world 
—-selling new ideas to people who 
are operating successfully with old 
ideas—and he must not only have 
the courage of his convictions, but 
also the salesmanship necessary to 
get them accepted by his man- 
agement. 


—VJames C. Zeder 
Chrysler Corporation 


First choice in providing help on 
farm homemaking also went to “farm 
papers, farm and other magazines.” 
Their lead was strongest in home 
improvement and in kitchen and 
home equipment. Runners-up were 
radio, for recipes; commercial sources 
for food preservation and home im- 
provement; newspapers for fashions, 
beauty care, child care. 

In health and medicine, however, 
“other sources” led the whole field, 
with 74.09%. Then came newspa- 
pers, 26.72%. 

Regional farm publications ranked 
first as information sources for seven 
types of homemaker problems — but 
yielded to newspapers in health, child 
care and beauty care. In almost every 
category, widely-distributed farm 
magazines stood higher than general 
and women’s service magazines. . . 


There's no sex line in farm family 


problems. 
And in farm publications. The 
oldest means of informing farm 


families, their readership is several 


times their combined 22 million cir- 
culation. 

Country Gentleman finds that 
more than 90% of men and women 
in its families read it regularly—each 
devoting more than three hours to 
each issue. 

Some publications separate “‘men s” 
and ‘‘women’s” features. But Swe- 
cessful Farming learns that since it 
started “blending” these features, 
three years ago, readership has been 
much higher, by both men and 
women. ... 

On the strength of such circula- 
tion and readership, farm publication 
advertising volume in the last decade 
has nearly trebled. 

Between 1940 and 1950 combined 
volume of some 38 national and sec- 
tional publications, says Farm Pub- 
lication Reports, rose from $16,988 .- 
985 to a record $45,656,981. This 
group is estimated as carrying 95% 
of all farm publication advertising. 

Nearly three-fourths of the $45.7 
million total came last year from nine 
publications: Country Gentleman, 
$8.8 million; Farm Journal, $8.3 
million; Progressive Farmer, $4.1 
million; Successful Farming, $3.8 
million; Capper’s Farmer, $2.8 mil- 
lion; Farm & Ranch, combined with 
Southern Agriculturist, $2.1 million; 
Prairie Farmer, $1.4 million; Wai- 
lace’s Farmer, $1.3 million, and The 
Farmer, St. Paul, $1.1 million. 

But 10 others sold between $1 
‘million and $500,000: Poultry Trib- 
une, Hoard’s Dairyman, American 
Poultry Journal, Wisconsin A gricul- 
turist & Farmer, California Farmer, 
Nebraska Farmer, Rural New Y ork- 


er, The Farmer-Stockman (Okla- 
homa), Ohio Farmer, Dakota 
Farmer. 


In other words, farm-market ad- 
vertising dollars are am around, 
nationally and regionally. 


Farm Journal, with 2.8 million 
circulation, and Country Gentleman, 
2.3 million, are the only “national” 
farm magazines. But Capper’s Farm- 
er and Successful Farming, with 1.4 
and 1.2 million, cover thoroughly the 
wide northern area from Colorado to 
New York. Across the South, from 
Virginia to Texas, Farm & Ranch- 
Southern Agriculturist now has 1.3 
million and Progressive Farmer, 1.1 
million. 

To give advertisers larger and 
more economical packages, on a “one 
order, one plate, one bill” basis, such 
groups as Midwest Farm Paper Unit 
and Pacific Northwest Farm Quad 
have been organized. 

On the other hand, to enable ad- 
vertisers to localize their story, and 
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irow Sout: 


** ‘Grow South’ is the slogan in our business. Every month, 
sales records are being broken below the Mason-Dixon Line. 
We are investing heavily in new mills and new equipment 
because we believe that the South is the new frontier that 
offers greatest opportunities for growth. Southern farmers 
are more and more aware that there is a growing market for 
meat, milk, and eggs in the South and these can be produced 
profitably on Southern farms by Southern farmers.” 


88 - DONALD DANFORTH, President 
This Ralston Purina Company 
5% 
15 e. “Hercules is proud to be a part of the new South! Our plants 
+ in Georgia, Alabama, Virginia, and Mississippi transform 
a pine stumps and cotton linters into chemicals and industrial 
pony products which in turn go into articles that find a ready 
eA] _market throughout the nation. These operations provide ex- 
23 Q tensive employment and consume large amounts of Southern 
. “1 agricultural and industrial supplies. 
a “The South’s great growth in cattle, livestock, and general 
wile farming is due in no small measure to land clearing resulting 
~ from the harvesting of pine stumps. Around a half million 
a al- acres of land are improved annually in Hercules stumping 
The operations, thus permitting mechanical cultivation for farm- 
4 ing operations and improving the land for reforestation.” 
Prib- CHARLES A. HIGGINS, President 
rican Hercules Powder Company 
‘icul- 
mer es 
“ork 
Ykla- 
tk0 ta 
 ad- 
ound, | 
illion Ask America’s leading business executives! They 
noe will tell you the South is the place to grow! 
“st , The great progress of this huge 14-state market has 
i f ETH an, 170; 000 created vast opportunities for immediate sales volume 
a MOR N and future sales expansion. 
y SS SOUTHER | To make your sales grow South, base your advertising 
re FARM FAMILIES dy strategy on the fact that the South is a rural market! 
from Sree — Leading magazines, preferred by urban readers do not 
“m h- cover the rural South. 
s 13 More Southern rural families read more advertising in 
r, 1 The Progressive Farmer than in any other publication. 
Place your advertising in The Progressive Farmer and 
os , watch your Southern sales really grow! 
such go Advertising Offices: BIRMINGHAM* RALEIGH* MEMPHIS* DALLAS 
Unit NEW YORK *CHICAGO+: Edw. S. Townsend Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles 
|r saa sxc The Progressive Farmer 
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Avalanche- 
ournal 


ABC CIRCULATION OVER 


46,000 


The 32,570,496 lines of advertising 
carried by The Avalanche-Journal 
in 1950 is the third largest of any 
Texas newspaper. It reflects the 
tremendous buying power of this 
market, and the sales effectiveness 
of this newspaper. 


TEXAS DAILY PRESS LEAGUE, INC. 
National Representative 


Nat D. 
Williams 
One of 
WDIA's 
many famous 
personalities 


LUCKY STRIKE 
Joins the Swing to 
WDIA in Memphis 


WDIA completely dominates in selling the 44% 
Negro segment of Memphis’ 394,000 population— 
economically reaches and sells a total of 489,000 
Negroes in WDIA BMB counties. The 5 other 
Memphis stations split up the white audience. 
LUCKY STRIKE now uses WDIA as do such other 
QUALITY advertisers as Lipton Tea, Ipana, Super 
Suds, Purex, Sealtest, Arrid, Sure-Jell and Frostee. 
The Hooper below shows why WDIA is a GREAT 
BUY. Write for full details. 


HOOPER RADIO AUDIENCE INDEX 


City: Memphis, Tenn. Months: May-June 195! 


Time SetsWDIAB C D E F G} 


M-F 8AM-6PM 13.7 24.6 23.6 17.3 12.6 12.4 5.3 2.6 


memPHis WADIA OC itenn. 


John E. Pearson Co., Representative 


even to list dealers, Prairie Farmer, 
for example, has Illinois and Indiana 
editions; The Farmer, Minnesota 
and Dakota editions, and Farm & 
Ranch breaks down into three and 
Progressive Farmer into five south- 
ern editions. 

And further to localize, or appeal 
to specialized farm family interests, 
the advertisers’ choice ranges from 
New England Homestead and Mon- 
tana Farmer-Stockman to American 
Fruit Grower and Breeder's Gazette. 

Advertisers who want to get down 
to cases in the wide and very varied 
“farm market,” might study the ex- 
perience of International Harvester’s 
farm division, which employs 128 dif- 
ferent publications. .. . 


Farm publications have done bet- 
ter in attracting advertising on farm- 
ing than on farm-family living. 


But the living or consumer-product 
part of it is growing. 

Of 1950’s $45.7 million volume, 
two-thirds came from just five classi- 
fications: Agricultural, $11 million; 
automotive, $9 million, and _ house- 
hold equipment, building materials 
and foods, about $4 million each. 

Of the 100 largest advertisers in 
five media in 1950—general maga- 
zines, farm magazines, newspaper 
magazine sections, netwerk radio 
and network TV—analysis of Lead- 
ing National Advertisers reports 
shows that 64 appeared in one or 
more of six farm magazines. 


Big Names in Farm Media 


Eighteen spent more than $200,- 
000 in these six farm magazines: 
. General Motors $1,711,477 
2. General Foods 1,367,252 
. International Harvester 693,014 
. General Electric 630,633 
. Ford Motor 518,080 
. Chrysler Corp. 487,053 
. Studebaker 421,725 
. Goodyear 374,800 
. Reynolds Tobacco 338,800 
. General Mills 336,285 
. Procter & Gamble 323,675 
. Avco. Mfg. Corp. 292,746 
- Quaker Oats 257,775 
. Champion Spark Plug 257,300 
. American Telephone 251,532 
. Goodrich 251,343 
. Texas Co. 245,050 
. Bristol-Myers 237,458 
Farm publications don’t carry hard 
liquor or beer ads. Subtracting six in 
this category from the top 100, the 
farm magazines thus got advertising 
from two-thirds of the leaders. 
But even among their own biggest 
18, they got more than 11% of com- 
bined five-media expenditures from 


only seven. Harvester gave them 
more than 40%. The others—22% 
and less —were Studebaker, Cham- 
pion, Goodrich, Goodyear, Avco and 
General Motors. 

In contrast, Procter & Gamble, 
No. 1 user of the five media in 1950, 
spent in the six farm magazines only 
a bit more than 1% of its $27,023, 
122. Lever Bros. and Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet—fourth and sixth in over- 
all standing—bought similar ratios. 

Each of the 100 leaders spent more 
than $1,275,000 in the five media. 
But even among their own 64, farm 
magazines received less than $50,000 
from 14. Armour, for example, gave 
them only $16,000, out of nearly $3 
million and Cudahy $10,000 of 
nearly $1.7 million. Coca-Cola spent 
$8,200, of $3.7 million; R-K-O 
$9,000 of $1.7 million; William R. 
Warner, drugs and cosmetics, $3,300 
of $1.4 million. 


Among the Missing 


Even greater problem children for 
the farm magazines—or in other 
words, the advertisers who seem to 
have counted themselves out of farm 
market opportunities — were the 30 
who spent not a nickel. 

In size of five-media expenditures 
this list includes: American Tobacco, 
Campbell Soup, National Dairy, 
Philip Morris, Lorillard, RCA, 
Manhattan Soap, Wrigley, B. T. 
Babbitt, International Cellucotton, 
Borden, Scott Paper, Doubleday 
books, Cluett, Peabody, Ponds Ex- 
tract, Eastman Kodak, California 
Packing, Heinz, Wildroot, Chese- 
brough (Vaseline), Libby, Metro- 
politan Life, Ronson lighters, Best 
Foods, Gold Seal wax, Brown & 
Williamson tobacco, American Meat 
Institute, American Federation ot 
Labor, Pepsi-Cola, and Oneida, Ltd. 

This list includes eight of the 
largest food advertisers (Do farm 
families buy packaged foods?) ; four 
of the Big Six in tobacco; four ma- 
jor drug and cosmetic advertisers. . .. 


We return you now to the Madi- 
son Avenue viewpoint. 


Two-thirds of these 30 advertisers § 
are located in what might be called 
the Far East: New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Connecticut. 

Half of them happen to be clients 
of the six largest advertising agencies, 
around which “Madison Avenve”’ 
largely revolves. 

Magazine Advertising Bureau fig- 
ures, from Publishers Information 
Bureau records, that of a total of 
$506 million placed for 15,563 prod- 


ucts in general and farm magazires 
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and Sunday newspaper supplements 

1950, New York City originated 
more than 30%; Chicago less than 
10%; Detroit less than 7%, and 
other cities trailed. 

But in farm magazines, MAB 
finds, New York’s share of the total 
opped from about one-third to 
0.72%. Detroit’s rose to 11.87% 
and Chicago’s to 10.81%. Others 
were Akron, 3.26%; Minneapolis- 
St. Paul, 2.59%. Then came Cin- 
cinnati, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, etc. 


d 


As with farm publications as a 
whole, about two-thirds of the vol- 
ume of five major farm magazines 
came from just five of 28 classifica- 
tions: automotive, agricultural, house- 
hold equipment, foods, building ma- 
terials, 

At the other end of the scale in 
these magazines were such things as 
soft beverages and candy—less than 
one-tenth of 1% of the total; smok- 
ing materials, 1.4%; toiletries and 
drugs, each less than 4%. Musical 
instruments, radio and TV were only 
about 1%; “entertainment” near 
zero. 

Midwest Farm Paper Unit found 
its readers want to buy 2 million TV 


2 Se 


How Much Do You Miss? 


Surveys show that 24.3% of all 
luggage is sold to rural customers. 
. . . But airlines spent nothing and 
all railroads bought a total of only 
4() pages in the five books last year. 

Farm families operate 5.4 million 
businesses—and half of farm women 
already have typewriters. Yet office 
equipment advertisers used a total of 
10 pages. . . . More than half of 
farm families report taking snap- 
shots, and three-fifths of their male 
members hunt and fish. Virtually all 
have watches. Yet the jewelry, op- 
tical and camera classification totaled 
only 28 pages, and sporting goods 
less than twice that much. 

Although farm families do three or 
four times as much home sewing as 
urban families, farm publications of 
all types carry almost no sewing 
machine or fabric advertising. 

And although they preduce more 
babies, the baby food makers have 
hardly got started with them. 

Is it any wonder that 81.2% of rural 
women, recently surveyed, had “no 
preference” among baby food brands! 

Consider now some advertisers who 
have taken the trouble to learn about 
the farm-family market, and who 
with consistency and often with cour- 
age and vision, have gone ahead to 
develop it. 

In 12 recent months Glidden 
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It’s a farm market, the richest on earth. It’s a mass market, 
dominated by farmers. You can’t sell Mid-America without 
the farmer—nor the magazine -that concentrates on him alone. 


armer 


sens MID-AMERICA 


the richest farm market on earth! 
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With this announcement, CBS Radio opens 
the mass circulation of night-time, network 
radio to advertisers with limited budgets. Also, 


to large advertisers for special promotions. 


RED SKELTON, star-showman, star-salesman 
—and his 13 million listeners—are now avail- 
able on a one-time basis. The cost: less than 
a color page in a mass magazine... . Here’s 
how a one-time budget now fits big-time radio: 
QUESTION: How? 

ANSWER: Red Skelton’s regular half-hour show —one 
of the “top ten” in all radio—will be on the air for 
39 consecutive weeks, starting October 3. Each 
broadcast will be sold to a single sponsor (but a 


sponsor will not be limited to a single broadcast). 


QUESTION: How will advertisers use the show? 
ANSWER: To say something special with impact —as 
explosive as the laughter of Skelton’s listeners.... 
Here is mass radio uniquely produced to launch a 
new product —kick off a drive—announce a contest. 
... Here also is the perfect opportunity for the split- 
timing and commanding attention that many adver- 
tisers need for peak-selling seasons and holidays: 
Christmas, White Sales, Mother’s Day, Father’s 
Day, June weddings and graduations. (Skelton ad 
libs over our shoulder: “For Thanksgiving, we can 
sell bogs and bogs of cranberries.”) 


QUESTION: Any merchandising tie-ins? 
ANSWER: Displays and mailings will flash the appeal 


EA PIECE OF SKELTON ? 


of Skelton’s personality, tieing-in program, product, 
and purse at the sales counter. 


QUESTION: What’s the time of broadcast? 

ANSWER: During a peak listening hour —9:00 to 
9:30 p.m., Wednesdays. Between the big-audience 
attractions of Dr. Christian and Bing Crosby. 


QUESTION: How many stations in the line-up? 
ANSWER: Stations accounting for 91.4 per cent of 
the entire CBS Radio circulation are available for 
clearance. 


QUESTION: How many listeners? 

ANSWER: Year-in, year-out Red Skelton in front of a 
microphone is a human, fun-making magnet. Last 
season, he drew an average weekly audience of more 
than 13 million people. 


QUESTION: How much does the show cost? 
ANSWER: $23,500 — including time, talent, and mer- 
chandising. To give this price a yardstick: For 
$23,500, you can tap a mass audience that took an 
annual investment of $1,500,000 to build. 


QUESTION: How will sponsors be scheduled? 
ANSWER: Solely on a first-come, first-to-profit basis. 


QUESTION: Are there any other answers? 

ANSWER: Just a reminder: To say things that get 
things started...or to give a peak-selling season a 
higher peak than ever, RED SKELTON is your boy. 
....For available dates call your representative at... 


THE CBS RADIO NETWORK 
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Every business day The Wall 
Street Journal accomplishes an 
all-important mission in Wash- 
ington—that of informing the 
policy making and policy ex- 
ecuting executives of the day’s 
pertinent business and politi- 
cal news. 


The Journal has just com- 
pleted a survey of its readers 
in the important departments, 
bureaus and agencies in the de- 
cision making jobs in Wash- 
ington. To mention only afew: 
13 Senate Committee Chair- 
men...44 Senators...8 in the 
Office of Defense Mobilization 
...14 in the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense...5 in the 
President’s Cabinet. Write us 
if you would like a copy of this 
listing of identified readers in 
the Nation’s Capitol. 


Washington people look to 
‘The Journal every day for the 
news of business on which to 
base their opinions and deci- 
sions. Your advertising in The 
Journal will get the same care- 
ful reading as does the edito- 
rial material. 


If you want to penetrate the policy 
making... policy executing Washington 
market, The Wall Street Journal should 
head your list, too. 


The Wall Street Journal 


published at: 


New York Chicago Dallas San Francisco 
44 Broad St. 12. Grand Ave. 911 Young St. 415 Bush St. 
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OUR COVER PHOTO 


The Chandlers of Presque Isle, Maine: Perhaps 


as typical a farm family as we might find in all 


48 states. 


Donny, Emilie, 


From left to right: Gladys, Darrell, 


Forest. They raise potatoes. 


(Photo courtesy Country Gentleman.) 


found ways to lift farm home sales 
of Spred Satin paint 500%... . £ Al- 
though Western Auto Supply stores 
are primarily urban, they chose farm 
magazines as the basis of their first 
national campaign. Vigorous 
farm publication advertising has 
helped International Milling of Min- 
neapolis to make Robin Hood flour a 
strong contender against such old 
standbys as Gold Medal and Pills- 
bury. . . . Seven Up has shown that 
Coca-Cola may have a virtual monop- 
oly in other markets, but . . . Wur- 
litzer finds in farm families a big 
market for organs... . 

Advertisers as varied as Perfection 
Stove, Maytag Washer and Zenith 
Radio have built big on their early 
start in the farm market. Weyer- 
haeuser Lumber is profiting from 
sticking at it steadily, right through 
World War II. Oil and rubber and 
other companies have learned through 
long experience which markets they 
can call basic. 

Today, advertisers ranging from 
Drexel furniture, Simmons  mat- 
tresses, Cannon towels to Fostoria 
glass are learning that farm families 
want to live better. Kellogg, Ralston, 
Lipton and others know they want 
to eat better. And Jergens, Toni, 
Cara Nome are some who are helping 
them to look better. 

But examples also can be cited of 
advertisers who have written off 
farm families as hopeless—largely be- 
cause of their own failure to under- 
stand them! 

It helps first to know the needs 
and problems of the audience; to 
speak their language, and bring 
things down to cases in terms of the 
life and hopes of Mr. and Mrs. Joe 
Doakes on R.D. 3. 

Boilerplate intended for general 
magazines or metropolitan newspapers 
(showing pictures of pale penthouse 
apartment dwellers) won’t click. ... 

One farm paper publisher recently 
counseled an advertiser against using 
a picture of a mule for his highly- 
mechanized readership. Another ad- 
vertiser wanted to show chickens 
running rampant around a dairy 


house. In addressing Indiana 
farmers, remember they shuck corn, 
while in nearby Illinois they hush it. 

Perhaps the line need not be drawn 
that fine. But at least the advertiser 
(and his agency) rhight show that 
they know what farm families do for 
a living, and how the product may be 
useful in it. Appreciating that farm- 
ers work hard, handling machinery, 
repairing, milking, etc., Wyler offers 
them a “watch which will withstand 
water, dirt, dust and shock.” 


And especially Don't talk down to 
the farm market. 


Farm families aren’t hicks. They 
are at least as bright as urban fami- 
lies. Their interests may be broader. 

Of 20 categories of editorial ma- 
terial published in four farm maga- 
zines in 1950, the first seven in num- 
ber of pages were: livestock and 
poultry; home furnishings and equip- 
ment; “general interest;”’ fiction 
(although one does not carry it); 
national and foreign affairs; building 
and modernization, and farm equip- 
ment. 

Note the how-to-do-it stuff. Farm 
families are practical. Farm publish- 
ers stress the value of service copy. ... 


When in doubt, test. 


Wallace's Farmer has long given 
advertisers the benefit of copy-reader- 
ship findings by Readex Co., Mah- 
tomedi, Minn. Now, it offers split 
runs by which different pieces of cop) 
for the same advertiser can be checked 
in the same counties all over Iowa. 

New Holland Machinery and 
General Mills used it in the July 2! 
issue. In three issues a year a total 
of six or seven advertisers may put 
it to work for them. 

The Wallace people point out that 
“best results are obtained when an 
advertiser tests only one factor,’ 
such as illustration. .. . 

Farm Journal now offers 50-50 
split runs among its entire readership 
across the country. 


It's been said that advertising may 
be national, but selling is local. 
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HOW LEADING semper Y | 1 


CUT SALES COSTS UP TO 


They Use 


TUFIDE 


THE TUFFEST 


BUSINESS CASES 


, OF ALL! 
Tested & Proved By 


Allis-Chalmers Co. 
Telechron Co. 
Victor Adding Machine 
Acme Steel Corp. : 
General Motors 
Sprague-Warner Co. 
nd many others 


TUFIDE Outlasts 
Leather 5t0f 


UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED FOR 
5 YEARS! 


TUFIDE business cases 
withstand roughest use. 
Slam ’em... wham ’em... 
wet ’em. They’ll bounce back 
smiling! Amazing TUFIDE 
looks like leather . . . feels like 
leather ... yet ACTUALLY 
OUTWEARS LEATHER 5 
TO 1, as proved by independ- 
ent laboratory tests. That’s 
why TUFIDE—and only 
TUFIDE— is unconditional- 
ly guaranteed 5 full years! 
See TUFIDE business cases 
at your dealer today. Special 


cases designed to order. Priced From 


$600 


gua And Up 


Stetco Products pep. a-25 
| 1401 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, Ill. 


Send me FREE facts on TUFIDE Business 
| Cases, without obligation. 


Get Free Facts 
MAIL NOW! 


This folder tells how an engraved letter- 

head can make friends and make sales 

. Shows how your letterhead can be 

redesigned to comfort your sales executives . . . pictures 

what happened to some “forgotten letterheads” when HILL 

designers brought them to life and made them sales-minded. 

To receive this folder, without obligation, simply jot on 

your present letterhead how many you use a year and 
mail it to— 


on. HILL, 


270 WW. Lafayette St. 
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650,000 users prove that 
TUFIDE cases last longer 
. . need replacement less 
frequently ... cut business 
case costs as much as half! 


R INC. New York 12, N. Y. | 


To get local impact for national 
ads, the papers in Midwest Farm 
Paper Unit now promote four-page 
gravure inserts, in which one page or 
more can be used for listing dealers 
in specific areas. Ralston Purina Co. 
tried it last February. Dealers in 
each of eight states were listed on the 
fourth page as “headquarters for good 
chicks and supplies.” 

Since then Ralston has scheduled 
six of these inserts. 

A recent Hotpoint refrigerator 
page in the “Illinois half” of Pratrie 
Farmer, devotes nearly a_half-page 
to the product, and still finds space 
to list nearly 500 dealers. 

PF checks to see what their listing 
means to dealers. The piles of re- 
plies are thick. 

On one ad for Rice-Stix Test 
overalls, dealers reported: “I sold 
about 10% more”; “. . . about $50 
worth as a result of this advertising” ; 
“5% increase.” One who had _ han- 
dled this brand for 20 years ‘‘no- 
ticed a definite increase in demand.” 

Oshkosh tried it for work clothes 
too, with similar response. One 
dealer wrote about a farmer who 
“drove 18 miles to my place on ac- 
count of my name in your paper... .” 


What About TV? 


Combinations of farm publications 
can give advertisers more than 100% 
coverage in nearly all states. In some 
states, in fact, the coverage is much 
more. Farm magazines alone — not 
counting farm papers—get a coverage 
figure of 290.3% in Illinois. Ohio, 
Michigan, New York, Pennsylvania 
and Iowa are hardly less absorbent. 


But what will television do to this 
picture? 


Farm publishers today regard TV 
as “‘a metropolitan area proposition.” 
Farm Journal urges advertisers to 
“reach the millions where TV doesn’t 
go.” And earlier this year Country 
Gentleman showed that three-fourths 
of the nation’s sets were concentrated 
in 14 metropolitan areas. The others 
were scattered in areas containing less 
than 15% of U. S. farms. “This,” 
said CG, “leaves about 81% of farms 
actually located outside TV areas.” 

But in eastern Indiana I saw farm 
families who took their choice of 
Indianapolis, Dayton and Columbus 
stations, from 50 to 100 miles away. 
In New York I learned that six sta- 
tions soon will be broadcasting from 
the new tower atop the Empire State 
building, several of them with five 


| times as much power as before. And 


this month, the Bell System launches 
a new microwave relay system, which 


Coming ... 


u. &. 
goods in Latin America in tre- 
mendous. But before 
fully developed, the first step is 
to find out what makes our neigh- 
bors tick. R. E. Mason, who travels 
south of the border, will tell how 
to make haste slowly. 


Consumer potential for 


it can be 


Barging in on a new account and 
going into a sales talk is just as 
much out of place as it would be 
if you were to drop in on a North 
American and say "hello" and say 
you'd be back next week to talk 
business. 


carries IV programs for the first 
time from coast to coast. 

And projections of farm publish- 
ers’ own surveys show that farm 
families would like to enjoy TV. 

The size of the dent which TV 


makes in this and other media de- 


-pends on how well these media con- 


tinue to serve their audiences—and 
sell their advertisers. 

Individually, farm publishers are 
telling their story more vigorously to 
advertiser executives, from president 
and v-p sales on down “‘sur- 
rounding the buyer,” as one of them 
says. 

Collectively, they admit they still 
have a lot more to do. 

Their logical joint voice is Agri- 
cultural Publishers Association, Chi- 
cago, of which James E. Edwards of 
Prairie Farmer is president and Ed 
C. Nash, executive secretary. But 
APA is handicapped by the fact that 
its membership still lacks such pub- 
lications as Farm Journal and Coun- 
try Gentleman. 

But with 30 members it does em- 
brace a sizable number of both farm 
magazines and farm papers. 

Until now, APA has been con- 
cerned with advertising agency “‘rec- 
ognition”; with paper, postal and 
similar problems, and with some as- 
pects of research. It underwrites, for 
example, the Continuing Study of 
Farm Paper Reading by Advertising 
Research Foundation and the ANA 
studies on farmers’ “attitudes.” 

APA’s members admit that it 
hasn't done much promotion yet. But 
the odds seem to be that it will—and 
soon. 

A lot of advertisers will want to 
learn more about America’s most 
major market. 
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Manhattan's Give-Aways: 


There's a Tie-Up Idea in Every One 


Well chosen gifts to buyers help to maintain prompt asso- 


ciation between a product and a specific brand name. 


‘“There’s a reason for every one of 
our giveaways,’ says James J. De 
Mario, advertising and sales promo- 
tion manager of the Manhattan Rub- 
ber Division of Raybestos-M anhat- 
tan, Inc. To put it otherwise, these 
sales tools are designed to win the 
friendship and attention of prospects 
and customers, but they have “sell” 
as well. All are directly related to the 
company and its products. Months 
after their receipt, recipients will re- 
call their origin. 

Here is a description of a set of 
giveaways now being carried by the 
firm’s own salesmen and those of its 
distributors: 

1. A pocket-size sharpening stone, 
which can also sharpen pencils. It 
is made from abrasive wheel ma- 
terial, one of Manhattan’s products; 
it carries this information on the front 
of the stone and on the little red box 
in which it comes. The box, inci- 
dentally, would do credit to an ex- 
pensive candy bar or even to a pen, 
pencil or piece of jewelry. 

2. A lozenge-shaped _ pocket-size 
piece of flexible finishing wheel, 
which is useful as a scraper and pol- 
isher and for removing rust and 


brightening parts of metal. It is a 
sample of finishing wheel material 
for finishing and polishing metal in 
production. It carries the brand and 
company name on the top. 

3. V-Belt Length Calculator. 
Small—less than three inches in di- 
ameter—this three-disk plastic piece 
is as attractive as a toy, but performs 
a useful service in enabling dealer 
and service shop people to quickly 
estimate the length of V-belt needed 
for replacements. It is part of a 
light-duty V-belt sales kit. 

4. Density Converter. A six-inch- 
long slide-rule device which enables 
a paper mill or a rubber manufac- 
turer to convert density indexes of 
rubber-covered rolls to their density 
measuring machines, whether P&J 
Plastometer, Shore A-Durometer or 
Adams Densimeter. Correct roll 
density is paramount in paper-mak- 
ing; it varies with the type of paper. 
On the reverse side there are useful 
decimal and fractional conversion 
data for roll crowns, and a list of 
Manhattan’s industrial products. 

5. Twelve - Months -at- a- Glance 
Calendar, in use for 40 years! A 
favorite with customers because of its 
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PUBLIC-WINNING sales and service center in downtown Dayton, O., is Dayton 
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Rubber Company's answer to public concern about tire-life and short supply fears. 


excellent visibility, achieved through 
type size and spacing, and its color 
combination of black and red, and 
because of its convenience. It permits 
recording of delivery dates and pro- 
duction schedules weeks in advance, 
and there is room for notes in the 
margins and date squares. Some com- 
panies have as many as 10 to 25 old 
calendars hanging, with the current 
one on top, all marked up. They are 
kept for reference. Advertising is 
subdued, consisting of the company’s 
name and address, and the Condor 
brand name at the top. They come in 
two sizes: 28” x 36”, and 17” x 22”. 


ELLING 
TEACHING ... 
TRAINING! 


SOUND SLIDE FILM— 


a combination of a sound record and still 
film pictures—is the most powerful of all 
means for selling, teaching or training 
any group or audience, large or small. 


Appealing to both eye and ear, with the 
picture in view long enough for the eye 
to grasp the message, these talking pic- 
tures vividly impress the mind and 
emotions and stimulate action as noth- 
ing else can. 


‘PICTUREPHONE— 


made exclusively by McClure—is the 
machine for projecting your sound slide 
film. Portable—weighs only 13 pounds. 
Built-in screen for small groups but can 
project for 150. Records, films, screen, 
speaker, everything, contained in 1 case. 
High fidelity sound. Brilliant picture. 


Please ask for information 


TALKING 
PICTURES 


1115 West Washington Bivd. 
Chicago 7, Ill. CAnal 6-4914 
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what’s BIG in this 


restaurant 


...and 40,000 other eating places ? 


the answer is 


FAST 
FOOD 
SERVICE 


They carry distributor and branch 
imprints. 

6. Flexible Plastic Rule. This six- 
inch-long rule shows inches and 
metric measurements. Besides func- 
tioning as a pocket rule, it is useful 
for measuring contour lengths. It 
lists Manhattan’s branch office loca- 
tions in red type on one side and the 
firm’s products in black ink on the 
other. 

7. Notebook, with perforated sheets 
and black simulated leather cover. 
It carries on the front cover the 
name of the company and the “RM” 
block trademark, and the words, 
“Manhattan Abrasive and Diamond 
Wheels,” printed with metallic ink 
to suggest abrasive material. 

8. Sight Savers. Matchbook-type 
pad of silicone-treated tissues for 
cleaning eyeglasses. Dow Corning 
Corp. makes the Sight Savers, but 
Manhattan makes molded silicone 
products. So, in a sense, the Sight 
Savers are “samples.” Manhattan’s 
name is imprinted on the back of the 
packet. 


Other Selling Tools 


Manhattan also manufactures 
bowling balls, and provides salesmen 
vith tools to be used in selling them. 
Among them are the following: 

Bowling Calendar. This has the 
good features of the one described 
above—high visibility, good spacing 
for penciling in notations, and the 
twelve-months-at-a-glance layout. But 
it is specially designed for the bowl- 
ing season, starting with September 
of the current year and carrying 
through the eight months of the fol- 
lowing year. Alleys and teams pre- 
paring bowling schedules for the sea- 
son like it. It carries the distributor 
imprint and measures 17” x 22”. 

Bowling Score Record Card, for 
individual games, and Bowling Aver- 
age Record Card for the season. Each 
has on its cover a picture of a Man- 
hattan bowling ball on a scale, show- 
ing the micrometer dial reading as 
proof that the ball is a perfect sphere 
to within 1/1000th of an inch. There 
are several references to Manhattan 
on these cards, but the advertising is 
subordinated to their scoring func- 
tion. These also bear distributor im- 
prints, 

Thus does Manhattan achieve 
either direct or indirect tieup betwee: 
its good will advertising and the prod 
ucts it manufactures, with the end 
in view of inducing and maintaining 
association, in the prospects’ minds 
between those products and the Man 
hattan name. 
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SUNDAY 


DAILY 


SUNDAY 


DAILY 


20.7% fi." 


hel = 
EXAMINER TIMES HERALD- EXPRESS 


*includes Automotive and Financial 
“This Week” and ‘‘American Weekly” linage excluded from all figures. SOURCE: MEDIA RECORDS 


11.4% 


DAILY ‘NEWS 


Linage 


THE TIMES ..... 3,756,443 
Examiner ..... 2,888,161 
Herald-Express . 2,316,818 
Daily News ... 1,269,341 
The Mirror ..... 940,072 


Percent 


33.6 
25.9 
20.7 
11.4 

8.4 


TOTAL LINAGE.. 11,170,835 


DAILY TIMES........ 2,617,615 
SUNDAY TIMES...... 1,138,828 
DAILY EXAMINER.... 2,099,057 
SUNDAY EXAMINER . 789,104 


MIRROR 


For the First Seven Months of 1951... 


THE LOS ANGELES TIMES published 
7,855,758 lines of classified—48.5% 
of the five paper metropolitan field. 
This is the largest volume of news- 
paper classified in America. 


SEPTEMBER 15, 1951 


THE LOS ANGELES TIMES was first 
in America among all morning news- 
papers in home-delivered circulation. 
More than 3 out of 4 daily Times 
readers take The Times at home. 


THE LOS ANGELES TIMES continued 
to lead its field in daily circulation, 


surpassing the second paper by 
44,017 copies. 


THE LOS ANGELES TIMES led in its 
field in 86 out of 113 advertising 
classifications listed by Media Records. 


REPRESENTED BY CRESMER AND WOODWARD, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DETROIT, ATLANTA AND SAN FRANCISCO. 


100.0% 


23.4 
10.2 
18.8 

7.1 
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TEXAS AND KANSAS CITY? Nope 
Winnipeg. This modern refinery (left) may be one of 


. . . Alberta and 


You, Too, Should Be Doing 


Business In Canada! 


Here's a quick summary of (1) why Canada is growing in 
importance as a market; (2) how the Canadian market 
differs from the U. S. Market; (3) the retail picture north of 


the border. More and more U. S. firms are active there. 


Despite temporary setbacks from 
such temporary obstacles as credit re- 
strictions, it’s high time that more 
American manufacturers _ realized 
that business in Canada is literally 
busting out all over. The tremendous 
development of iron ore deposits in 
Labrador and the industrialization of 
the Saguenay are two examples. The 
impressive growth of Edmonton and 
the Dorval and northeast industrial 
districts of Montreal are others. Still 
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another is a recent announcement by 
the Imperial Oil Co. of gasoline re- 
fined from Canadian crude. And all 
signs point to more—much more— 
in the future. 

What considerations will be im- 
portant in determining how to get a 
share of this business? What steps 
should be taken to start marketing 
north of the border? 

The first consideration should be 
to determine whether it is feasible 


: 


PHOTOS COURTESY CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


the forerunners of a vast Canadian oil development. 
Right, the world's largest privately owned railroad yard. 


and practical to manufacture im Can- 
ada. It’s the necessity for making 
their goods on the Canadian side of 
the border that keeps so many small 
American manufacturers from enter- 
ing the Canadian market. They don’t 
want the headaches of branch plant 
operation; the unknown factors of 
working under Canadian laws and 
paying Canadian taxes make them 
prefer to bear those ills they have 
than fly to others they know not of. 
And it’s this kind of inertia that will 
reduce the amount of competition 
you'll find on the northern side of 
the border. 

These problems, however, are not 
too difficult to solve, and many an 
American manufacturer has already 
solved them. Of course you know 
that American business is very much 
in evidence in Canada. Burlington 
Mills in the States has its affiliated 
Dominion Burlington Mills up there. 
Van Heusen shirts, B.V.D. brand 
underwear, Dennison paper products, 
Eagle pencils, Silex coffee makers and 
many similar lines are manufactured 
there as well as here. And it’s very 
likely that you'll find examples of 
many businesses your own size that 
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Sufficient 


Distributive 


OUTLETS 
ROANOKE 


AN IDEAL 
TEST MARKET 


Advertisers have found the results 
of their tests both measurable 
and accurate in Roanoke... 
because Roanoke retail outlets 
typify, in size and operation, the 
national distribution pattern. 
Distribution is suitable and 
sufficient for the more than 
500,000 potential purchasers in 
Roanoke. 


Roanoke is isolated from competing 
markets by natural mountain barriers 
and is completely dominated by the 
Roanoke newspapers. A self-contained, 
diversified market, Roanoke assures a 
consistent predictable level of activity 
at all times. 


Write for complimen- 
tary copy of ‘MARKET 
TESTistics’’ to Sawyer- 
Ferguson-Walker Co., 
60 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17 


ROANOKE 


TIMES AND WORLD-NEWS 
ROANOKE VIRGINIA 


SAWYER * FERGUSON * WALKER CO. 
National Representatives 


BY JAMES C. CUMMING 


Vice-President, Anderson & Cairns, Inc. 


have already taken the bull by the 
horns and happily crossed the border. 
In the eastern townships of Quebec 
alone nearly 50% of the industries 
are owned or operated by parent or- 
ganizations in the U.S.A. 

Don’t let production bigwigs tell 
you that in your particular business 
it’s impossible to manufacture in Can- 
ada. Raw materials, in most lines, 
are plentiful, and the labor situation 
is likely to be better than it is here. 
Besides, it’s the ideas behind your 
product, the ideas for new lines and 
the reputation your product enjoys 
in the States, that have made a ma- 
jor contribution to its success. 

If you manufacture in Canada, all 
these are exportable, duty-free. 

It’s after you’re ready to manufac- 
ture in Canada that you can decide 
on whether changes in your product 
are necessary. Preliminary market 
studies will act as guideposts, and 
the Canadians you employ to run 
your plant will tell you exactly what 
to do. You can count on this: Unless 
your product is most unusual, you 
can market it in the Dominion with 
minor changes or none at all. 


Five Major Differences 


The second consideration should 
be the ways in which the Canadian 
market differs from the U.S.A. In a 
nutshell, these are the differences 
that will be most important: 

1. The Canadian market is nearly 
10% of the size of the American 
market; 13,991,300 people against 
152,311,400. 

2. Effective buying income for 
1950 (SM Survey of Buying Power) 
was $12,649,370,000 against our 
$199,701 ,012,000. 

3. The people are not Americans. 
The market is a mixture of English 
conservatism, French _provincialism 
and enthusiasm, strong religious con- 
victions, and countless regional hab- 
its, tastes and influences. 

4. Canada is a two-language coun- 
try. The French were in Canada 
long before any other Europeans. 
French influence, dominated by the 
church, is one of the most important 
factors in Canadian life. It runs side 
by side with the English tradition 
that is tied firmly to the old country. 

5. Canada is separated into four 
well-defined zones. Each has a single 
primary marketing center. The mar- 
keting center of Quebec is Montreal; 
of Ontario, Toronto; of British Co- 


lumbia, Vancouver, and of the 
Prairie provinces, Winnipeg  (al- 
though Edmonton is_ developing 
rapidly). In addition, the Maritimes 
and Newfoundland are worth cul- 
tivating, although they are not yet 
big enough for your primary con- 
sideration. 

You will do a better job if you 
make yourself familiar with the 
trends and conditions of each of these 
zones. 

The third consideration should be 
to take a close look at the Canadian 
who will be your customer. 


|. He is strongly influenced by re- 
ligion: The Roman Catholic Church 
has been a dominant influence in Que- 
bec since the earliest settlements. It 
has helped French Canadians in their 
struggle to keep their identity as a 
separate racial group. The French 
Canadian is a devout, obedient and 
inseparable adherent of the Church. 

Ontario has been dominated by 
Protestantism, just as Quebec has 
been dominated by Catholicism. The 
influence of Methodism and Calvin- 
ism still dominates Ontario’s think- 
ing, and many of the Province’s 
leading public figures and_business- 
men have grown up in rural areas 
where the “Thou shalt not...” 
morality is still strong. 


2. He is linked to the past: The 
Canadian’s long association with 
Britain and France has left its mark 
on the country.- Newspapers publish 
full results of British cricket and 
football matches. Day-to-day activi- 
ties of the British Royal Family are 
reported. Many regiments of the 
Canadian Army wear full Highland 
dress—and nearly every regiment is 
associated with a regiment of the 
British Army. 

The Canadian Parliament and 
Canadian courts use the same ritual 
and observe the same traditions as the 
Parliament and courts of Great 
Britain. Many older Canadians re- 
call how their grandparents fled to 
Canada from the 13 colonies during 
the American Revolution because of 
their loyalty to the Crown, and these 
feelings form the source of an anti- 
American feeling in Canada. Simi- 
larly, in Quebec, French Canadians 
jealously preserve their language and 
customs against a partly-hostile ma- 
jority. The civil law of the Province 
of Quebec is French, not English, 
just as the Napoleonic code is still 
found in Louisiana. 
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COMPANION RECORDS ANOTHER PACE-SETTING INCREASE... 


George V. Carhart of C. L. Miller hears of leadership 


Again the COMPANION leads the four major women’s 
service magazines, being the only one to score a gain 
in food linage for the first six months of this year 
over 1950. 


CoMPANION’s Duke Truax takes particular satisfac- 
tion in telling this story to George V. Carhart, Vice 
President and Treasurer of C. L. Miller, Inc., New 
York. 


He is also pointing out that the CoMPANION has set 
the pace during the first half of 1951 in total adver- 
tising revenue gain, percentage of increase, and in 
reaching a market of growing, planning, able-to-buy 
families. 


Why not let the CoMPANION help boost your sales? 
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COMPANION LEADS 4 WAYS 


An independent survey* shows that among the four leading 
women’s service magazines, out of every thousand families, 
the COMPANION reaches: 


1. MOST “young marrieds,” age 21 through 35 
2. MOST families earning from $3,000 to $10,000 
3. MOST families with children 

4. MOST children per family 


*Conducted in 136 scientifically selected cities and rural areas by 
Stewart, Dougall and Associates, foremost research organization. 


CIRCULATION: MORE THAN 4,000,000 
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3. On the other hand, he is eager 
for a change: The European tradi- 
tion behind the Canadian makes him 
cautious and conservative. New ideas 
and methods enter Canada from the 
United States only after a time lag 
of from six months to six years, dur- 
ing which caution must be overcome. 
This caution, combined with eager- 
ness for change, is an example of the 
kind .of compromise shown in radio 
broadcasting, for example. In Can- 
ada, radio combines the state-owned 
system of Great Britain with the 
privately-owned system of the United 
States. 


4. The Canadian is a cautious 
spender: His tips are smaller, and his 
charitable donations are less spec- 
tacular. His dollar income is less 
than that of Americans, yet demands 
on his income are just as numerous. 
He hesitates to participate in high- 
risk investments such as the Alberta 
oil fields, which are being developed 
almost entirely with U.S. capital. 
Yet Dominion of Canada bonds are 
so popular with Canadians that the 
Government need pay interest of only 
234%. 

The Canadian character is ex- 
pressed in Canadian institutions and 
Canadian attitudes which you should 
understand in order to promote your 
products intelligently in the Canadian 
market. 


Canada Is Conservative 


For example, it is expressed in the 
Canadian attitude toward divorce. 
Adultery is the only grounds for di- 
vorce in all Canadian provinces ex- 
cept Quebec. Quebec has no divorce 
law at all. The only way a resident 
of Quebec can get a divorce is 
through the passage of a private bill 
by the Canadian Parliament. 

This means that a committee of the 
Canadian Senate must hear all appli- 
cations for divorce from residents of 
Quebec, and then recommend that a 
bill be passed by both houses of Par- 
liament. All attempts to modify this 
situation — or broaden the grounds 
for divorce in other provinces—have 
been defeated. 

The sale of liquor is controlled by 
each province, and strict laws on 
liquor advertising must be observed 
there as here. Only two provinces per- 
mit the sales of liquor by the glass. 
Other provinces do not even allow 
beer to be sold by the glass. Some 
provinces forbid women to enter tav- 
erns, while others refuse to allow 
men and women to drink beer in the 
same room of a tavern. 

Some of the restrictions on liquor 
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Thread film in 30 seconds! 
Thanks to RCA’s new “Thread-Easy” 
design, you can thread it while you’re 
lecturing . . . thread it with one hand 
... thread it in the dark. 


a res 


Q Carry like an overnight bag! 
Single case Junior weighs only 3314 
lbs. Women appreciate its lightweight, 
rounded corners, proper balance. No 
chafing your leg as you walk. 


No More Torn Film! 
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: @ Set up in 2 minutes! 
al. With this new RCA “400” projector, 
ire you can put picture and sound on the 
-he screen in only 2 minutes! Or let a 
youngster do it for you. I#’s that easy! 
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rce (3) Pack up in 3 minutes! 
sl No more packing-up troubles. You can 
ad button up the complete RCA “400” 
1 projector and speaker in only 3 minutes. 
bill Or let a child do it. I#’s so simple! 
the 


Your precious film literally “floats” 
f through this new “400” projector. 
o The RCA “Thread-Easy” design is so 
amazingly effective, even minor er- 
rors in threading will not damage 


you can open and clean picture gate 
or sound optics . .. without damage 
to film. And you can project the 
same film 50 or 500 or 5,000 times 
. . « without appreciable wear or 
damage to film! 


No More Last-Minute Failures! 


his your film. With projector running, 
ids 
ave 
Its ultra-dependable, built for the 
by hard knocks of school and commer- 
: cial use. You can easily replace pro- 
on jection lamp in 45 seconds, exciter 
ved lamp in 20 seconds. Rewind 10- 
er- minute film in 66 seconds, without 
ngs. | changing belts, pulleys, or reels. It’s 
wl the only projector powered by a big 
me 
av- 
ow 
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or 
NT 


A-C motor, 500% oversize for greater 
sound stability, better sound quality. 
Big motor takes it easy, stays cool, 
lives longer. And it’s quiet. Operat- 
ing noise only 58.5 decibels. Quieter 
than recommended by *SMPTE... 
quieter than other projectors by 
actual tests, 


VISUAL PROOUCTS 
RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT. CAMOEN. WN. J. 
tn Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreat 


“tm 12 years old, 
| run this projector 
for my teacher.” 


(Thanks to new “Thread-Easy” de- 
sign, hundreds of youngsters like 
this are now operating the new RCA 
“400” projector. It’s that simple!) 


FREE 
BROCHURE 
mail coupon 
today! 


Show Films Easier These 4 Ways 


With Amazing New Thread-Easy Projector 


Easiest Projector to Use! 


Now... thanks to RCA’s new “400” 
Junior projector, you can show 16mm 
movies far more easily than ever be- 
fore! Set up in 2 minutes! Thread film 
in 30 seconds! Pack up in 3 minutes! 
Carry like an overnight bag! New 


RCA “Thread-Easy” design is so sim- 
ple you can let a 12-year-old child 
run the projector. They're top-quality 
movies, too. Both picture and sound 
far exceed recommended standards of 
*SMPTE ... by actual tests! 


Operate It! Convince Yourself! 


If you use 16mm films in your teach- 
ing or selling (and who doesn’t?), you 
owe it to yourself to find out about 
this revolutionary new easy-to-use 
projector. The new ““Thread-Easy’”’ de- 
sign is the culmination of 23 years of 


RCA research. Send coupon for dem- 
onstration. Operate it yourself. Large 
sales permit surprisingly low price for 
this top-quality equipment. Backed up 
by RCA..Nation-wide service avail- 
able. So mail coupon TODAY. 


* SMPTE: “Society of Motion Picture 
and Television Engineers,” leading au- 
thority on projector standards. SMPTE 
recommends ‘“‘Unsteadiness of projected 
picture less than 3/10 of 1% of picture 
width.” 

In the new RCA “400” projector, hori- 
zontal unsteadiness is 1/10 of 1% (3 


RCA “400” Junior. Handsome blue-green 
hammertone finish. Single case, balanced 
for easy carrying, weighs 3314 Ibs. 7-watt 
amplifier, 8-inch speaker. For medium to 
large classrooms. 


FREE BROCHURE— MAIL 


Visual Products, Dept. U-107C 


OUPON—NOW! 


& Bee 


times as good as SMPTE standards). Ver- 
tical unsteadiness is 1/7 of 1% (2 times 
as good as SMPTE standards). 


Sound quality also better than SMPTE 
standards . . . distortion less than 5%. 


All tested and proved by RCA, fore- 
most pioneer in 16mm sound projectors. 


RCA 400” Senior. Same as “Junior” ex- 
cept: 10-watt amplifier, 10-inch speaker. 
Projector-amplifier weighs 3634 Ibs.; 
speaker-accessories, 26 lbs. For larger 
rooms, auditoriums. 


Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


Please send me, without obligation, full story on new easy- 


FA to-use RCA “400” 16mm projector that I can set up in 2 

£2 minutes, thread in 30 seconds, pack up in 3 minutes, and 

2 carry lightly as an overnight bag. 

Pod 

# Q P O Junior Model for classrooms 
#8 Am interested in 7 Senior Model for auditoriums 
| 


See 
2 


be 
pssoss 


Name 


Position 


Address 


0 Please arrange actual demonstration 


advertising must seem amazing to 
most Americans: 

Advertisements may not show bot- 
tles, glasses, cans, barrels or other 
containers, nor may they illustrate in 
any manner, directly or indirectly, 
any drinking scene. 

In Ontario, advertising by brew- 
eries and distilleries must be purely 
institutional, and must not even men- 
tion liquor, beer or any liquor or 
beer brand name. 

In Quebec, brand advertising of 
liquor or beer must be limited to not 
more than 200 lines. 

No theme can be used that is in- 


Winstone 


Vt, 


A 9-County Market 
with 
AUTO SALES of 
$60,961 ,000* 


*Sales Management 
1951 Survey of 
Buying Power 


The JOURNAL & SENTI- 
NEL are the only papers 
that cover this rich, grow- 
ing market in the South’s 
No. 1 state. 


The JOURNAL & SENTI- 
NEL are the only papers 
in the South offering a 
Monthly Grocery Inven- 
tory—an ideal test mar- 
ket. 


The JOURNAL & SENTI- 
NEL are the only papers 
completely blanketing an 
important 9-county seg- 
ment of North Carolina. 


‘ = =§=©6YOU CAN’T COVER NORTH 
# CAROLINA WITHOUT THE 


oN EWS 


WINSTON-SALEM TWIN CITY 


JOURNAL and SENTINEL 


MORNING SUNDAY 


EVENING 


National “Representative: KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
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tentionally directed or addressed to 
young people or to women. 

Another area in which Canadian 
conservatism is pronounced is in the 
attitude toward sex. In many parts 
of Canada, and in the entire province 
of Quebec, girls may not appear in 
public wearing shorts or two-piece 
bathing suits. This attitude results 
in regulations that may affect the way 
you advertise your products. 

For example, Quebec has a regula- 
tion that no outdoor advertisement 
may be erected which shows a per- 
son in the nude or other than fully 
dressed. You can’t even show men 
or women in bathing suits. And the 
regulation covers children as well as 
grownups. When Maple Leaf Soap 
recently used outdoor advertising fea- 
turing the picture of a naked baby, 
rear view, the infant had to be cov- 
ered in Quebec. 


All this means that in planning the 
promotion of your product in Can- 
ada, you must base your plans on 
the "different" character of your 
Canadian customers. You can’t al- 
ways use the same appeals you use in 
the States. 

Finally, consider the difference be- 
tween retail distribution in the 
United States and Canada. 

The difference is marked, and it’s 
probably to your advantage. For one 
thing, a sizable portion of the re- 
tail business in Canada is done by 


+ 


two major chains. The annual vol- 
ume of The T. Eaton Co., Ltd., is 
about $700,000,000. The Robert 
Simpson Co., Ltd., does not announce 
its sales, but probably does a yearly 
business of about $300,000,000. Both 
chains are a cross between Macy’s 
and Sears, Roebuck, in that they both 
operate chains of department stores 
and also do a big catalog business. 
Between them they do about 40% 
of the dry goods business in Canada. 
And both these chains maintain buy- 
ing offices in New York City where 
your present New York City office 
can sell them. 

Another thing —SM’s Survey of 
Buying Power, 1951 edition, shows 
that 33% of Canadian retail busi- 
ness is concentrated in Canada’s 
seven major cities. Annual retail 
business in Halifax is $132,678,000; 
in St. John, $54,957,000; in Quebec 
City, $155,472,000; in Toronto, 
$1,016,665,000; in Winnipeg, $385,- 
900,000; in Vancouver, $506,534,- 
000, and in Montreal (including its 
suburbs, Lachine, Outremont, West- 
mount and Verdun), $1,203,228,000. 
They’re all so close to our northern 
border that your present salesmen can 
easily cover them. 

In the U.S.A. you have to work 
through 1,100 cities to reach 70% of 
the retail sales. In Canada 88 cities 
do 69% of the volume. 

So what are you waiting for? You 
should do business in Canada! 


SM's Survey of Buying Power was the "'text" for a two-day 


clinic sponsored by the Las Vegas, Nev., Chamber of Commerce. 
Here is Warwick Carpenter, SM's Pacific Coast Manager, with a 


typical chart portraying Las Vegas’ growth. For one graph he 


used a vertical bar index which rose 54 feet from the floor. 
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nation reads| 8} 3 3 


E LIFE’s audience is greatest where 


: retail sales are greatest 

: 

° Top 50 markets 49.5 51.0 
Next 100 markets | 14.4 14.0 
Next 200 markets 10.9 10.8 
Next 300 markets an 6.8 


first in audience 
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Here’s how 
one newspaper 
outpulled 18 
other media in 
cash sales, 2-1 


A gadget for delivering lighted cig- 
arettes to car drivers who smoke was 
advertised in The New York Times— 
and in 18 other U.S. newspapers. The 
gadget retailed for $6.95. 


Media were chosen after an exten- 
sive testing campaign. Couponed 
ads were used in the test and in the 
regular campaign that followed. 


In both instances, The New York 
Times consistently outpulled all other 
media. Three ads of the regular cam- 
paign were run in The New York 
Times. And The Times outpulled every 
other newspaper by almost 2-1. 


Readers ordered from every state, 
from South Africa, Cuba, Canada, 
Venezuela, Brazil, Argentina, Puerto 
Rico, Mexico and Switzerland. One 
order from abroad was for 25 gross. 


Even more striking was the trade re- 
action, for the ads also asked dealers 
and jobbers to write in. The New York 
Times drew more queries from the 
trade than all other newspapers com- 
bined. Department stores, particular- 
ly, were quick to note the sales power 
of The Times—and reordered on the 
basis of The Times ad. 


If you are finding sales hurdles hard 
to clear, why not follow up this lead. 
Let The New York Times put the kind 
of pressure behind your selling that 
makes more sales to consumers and 
the trade. Get all the facts, today, 
about The New York Times, for 32 
years first in advertising in the world's 
first market. 


The New Pork Times 


“All the News That's Fit 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, DETROIT, 
LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO 


to Print" 
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| Government Man Wilson— 


Not Run by Slide-Rulers 
(Continued from page 30) 


with Schenectady, where the acres of 
workmen’s cars take up so much 
more space. The British, he found, 
export 80% of their automobiles. So, 
he didn’t see how he could tell al- 
ready poor people to make themselves 
still poorer, and he didn’t. 

Just before he took his Govern- 
ment job, Wilson had made a speech 
in Richmond, an NAMish speech 
that controls were hampering produc- 
tion. Now his talk is different, which 
he explains simply: Last winter he 
didn’t know all the things he knows 
now, notably, the magnitude of the 
Defense job stacked against the ca- 
pacity of industry. You’ve got to 
regulate for a while. 

At an early press conference, Wil- 
son had been asked about his owner- 
ship of G-E stock, at which he flared, 
“Why shouldn’t I? I’ve severed my 
connections.” Probably he was, and 
may remain, sensitive about these con- 
nections. For months men from G-E, 
which after all is a major Defense 
contractor, couldn’t get in to see him 
at all; now they can and only on the 
same footing as other people. He’s 
wholly Government man and keeps 
reminding himself of it; he doesn’t 
like half-way roles. 


Goes to Authorities 


In contrast with most businessmen 
in Government, Wilson is not run by 
lawyers or by the slide-rule men, the 
economists. He has economists on his 
immediate staff who do what econ- 
omists do everywhere: They write 
reports. He goes to the lawyers, 
especially staff man Rodolfo A. Cor- 
rea who came on from Justice, just 
as he did in business—when’s he’s 
not sure of his legal ground. He 
doesn’t let himself get suffocated. Of 
his immediate staff, he leans mostly 
on people from the business world, 
people like Clay P. Bedford of Kaiser- 
Frazer, A. E. Howse (sic—JS) who 
has a wholesaling concern out west. 

From 9 to 10 each morning, Wil- 
son listens to members of his staff 
who want to see him about something 
—an airplane plant, the copper strike, 
a complaint that a factory can’t get 
workmen. The talk is specific: 

“X company—lI was out there last 
week—expect to start in December, 
but they’re worried about getting 
machine tools. They think their new 
supplier has a grudge and is purpose- 
ly holding things up. We'll have to 
straighten it out some way.” 

On alternate Wednesday mornings 
there are meetings 9 to 11 with the 


heads of the lesser agencies, Johnston, 
Di Salle, etc. and the Defense Board, 
comprised mostly of Cabinet members, 
A typical subject might be pro- 
posed interpretations of the famous 
Capehart amendment. Keyserling, 
who runs the Economic Council, 
which is made up exclusively of slide- 
rule boys, comes each fortnight. 

The rest of the day he’s seeing 
people about all sorts of things. A 
man from a_ western community, 
which wanted financing for low grade 
iron ore, got in one afternoon. Here’s 
how he described it: 

“Wilson said at once, off the cuff: 
Well, we can’t expand steel without 
iron. He asked me exactly the things 
you'd have to know to judge whether 
we've got anything. Now I’m docu- 
menting my case. Later on, I read 
that they’re stopping building new 
steel plants. I wonder if it’s because 
they’re not sure of the iron supply.” 

Wilson is not a ready man, always 
with an apt answer. His talk is halt- 
ing and there’s a lumbering smile, 
which, in relation to what. he’s say- 
ing, reminds you of a badly fitting 
suit. He makes a foggy start, but 
goes ahead more clearly, refining on 
that start whose awkwardness will 
seem to have been in back of his head 
all the while, “I want to clarify 
what I first said .. .” 

A first, he took it for granted that 
other businessmen felt as he did. He 
expected a great mess of complica- 
tions, and resentment of it. What 
flabbergasted him was so much, such 
bitter, outright opposition. Though 
he claims to be thickskinned, he prob- 
ably isn’t anything of the sort: Gos- 
sip about his being Big Business fin- 
ally drove him out of WPB. 


He Promised 


He stays in his job because he 
promised to and feels that it’s his 
duty. As he was being attacked, he 
told a friend: “The Big People 


‘won’t drive me out, absolutely not. 


Sighing, he added: ‘‘Maybe, the taxi 
drivers, the clerks, will. We've got 
to depend on them.” 

Definitely, he’s changed. There 
are those who, having acquired and 
polished the line that’s their point- 
of-view, repeat it day in and day out 
whatever the circumstances. Some 
are men of consistency and character, 
some are senile, some are institutions. 
Wilson is not among them. He’s too 
sensitive to what goes on. It’s a good 
prediction that as things change back, 
Wilson will too. He’s the man, inci- 
dentally, who, on September 13, will 
have been given the award, ‘Business 
Statesman of the Year,” by the Na- 
tional Sales Executives, Inc. 
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Booklets, Surveys, Market Analyses, Promotion Pieces 


OU «oe 


and Other Literature Useful to Sales Executives 


Upper Midwest People: Where 
are they living? What do they read? 
A report on circulation distribution of 
The Farmer, showing that two and a 
half times as many Upper Midwest 
people live in farm homes as in Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul and Duluth com- 
bined. More than 260,000 of these 
homes are served by The Farmer. 
The report gives a breakdown of the 
newspaper’s net paid circulation by 
states: Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, western Wisconsin, 
northern Iowa, eastern Montana, 
miscellaneous. Write to W. E. Bo- 
berg, Advertising Manager, The 
Farmer, Saint Paul 2, Minn. 


Test Town, U.S.A,: Current mar- 
ket information on South Bend, Ind., 
compiled by the Public Relations 
Department of The South Bend 
Tribune. Why is the market reliable 
for tests? The Bureau of the Census, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, des- 
ignated St. Joseph County (South 
Bend) and Marshall County, which 
adjoins it on the south, as the two 
most typical American counties. In 
these counties the Bureau tested and 
refined‘ questions it used to compile 
the 1940 Census. The Typical Ameri- 
can Family, selected by the Associated 
Press on the basis of official Census 
data, lives in Plymouth, Marshall 
County, 30 miles south. The Nielson 
Co., marketing organization, uses it 
as one of its test cities. It is also a test 
city for the Burgoyne Grocery and 
Drug Index. National Opinion Re- 
search Center, the Gallup Poll and 
other opinion polling organizations 
use it in their surveys. Data include: 
market facts (with map of the South 
Bend market), population and num- 
ber of families, buying power and in- 
come, retail sales, newspaper circula- 
tion, industrial employment, distribu- 
tion (wholesale grocers, chain grocers, 
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food and produce distributors, whole- 
sale druggists, chain drug, depart- 
ment and variety stores, tobacco and 
confection wholesalers, electrical ap- 
pliance distributors, beauty shop and 
barber supply wholesalers, number of 
retail outlets to each county), and 
history, management, policy, 1950 
linage, features and readership of 
The South Bend Tribune. Write to 
Clarence W. Harding, Public Rela- 
tions Director, The South Bend 
Tribune, South Bend, Ind. 


“Basic Values in Buying Business 
Paper Space:" Published by Put- 
man Publishing Co., it’s a discussion 
of the new Verified Controlled Cir- 
culation requirements of Controlled 
Circulation Audit, Inc., by George 
W. N. Riddle, manager, Advertising 
Media Department, Public Relations 
Division, General Electric Co., whose 
viewpoints are of importance to all 
advertisers. A few highlights: “. 
Every reader of a business paper has 
paid for it... in units of his time— 
usually the most valuable commodity 
he has at his disposal, and the only 
medium of exchange which gives the 
advertiser's message a chance to go 
to work. . . . The closer the identity 
between the problems which my prod- 
uct is intended to solve and the prob- 
lems which a publication is intended 
to solve, the closer I have come to 
finding a good advertising medium. 
. The philosophy in a CCA report 
is that payment or non-payment of 
a subscription for a business paper is 
irrelevant to its advertising value. 
. I firmly believe that the new pro- 
vision in the CCA form for reporting 
what is called Verified Controlled 
Circulation is a powerful _— tool 
[for business publications]. 
Write to Russell L. Putman, ‘Presi 
dent, Putman Publishing Co., 111 E. 
Delaware Place, Chicago 11, III. 


AMAZING 
COST-CUTTING 
INVENTION 


Records ...Plays...Erases.ss 
Automatically 


AMPRO Tape Recorder 


V Record Sales Meetings and Conferences! 
Vv Record Messages fo be sent Distant Salesmen! 
V Get Verbal Shorthand...Dictate Correspondence! 


$] | g75 Complete 


Amazing Ampro 731 Ta e Recorder —World’s 
Lowest Priced! Hear what you record imme- 
diately ... use the same tape over and over. 

erase or keep the message, as you desire . 

runs 2 full hours on 7” reel! This remarkable 
new tape recorder is easy to operate—easy to 
carry—weighs just 17 Ibs. See your dealer! 


AMPRO Stylist 


16 mm. SOUND PROJECTOR 


V Effective for Sales Training! “7% 

V Useful Tool in Public Relations! ~~ 

V Unbeatable for Selling Intangibles! 

Ampro Stylist—a really practical projector for 
sales use! So light a woman can carry it— 
weighs 29 Ibs. So simple to set up, thread and 
run, an office boy can operate it. Runs a full 
hour without reel change. Streamline your 
selling—check and compare the features of 
$500.00 projectors with the Ampro Stylist! 


Write now for full details 


AMPRO CORPORATION. 


2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 
(General Precision Equip. Corp. Subsidiary) 
8mm Cameras and Projectors 


16mm Sound-on-film 
Slide Projectors « Tape Recorders 


AMPRO 
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new 


marketing 


data... 


NOW... 
THE 1951-1952 
CONSUMER 
MARKETS 


It’s off the press! Copies 
now being mailed to 
subscribers to Standard 
Rate & Data media books. 
Read about the important 
new marketing information 
described in this 
advertisement. 


for the first time in any reference book 
COMMODITY SALES by store classes, based on recently- 
released final data from the 1948 Census of Business, 
U. S. Department of Commerce. For each commodity 
group (see meat, in example below) you can define the 
retail outlets handling the line; the number of outlets 
of each type, and total sales by type of outlet. Key types 
of outlet can be spotted, retail sales quotas established, 
advertising campaigns set up—all on a much more sci- 
entific basis. 

Here’s how this new information can work for you. 
Take MEAT, for example. 


g 


Grocery storcs, with fresh meat 


Stores analyzing merchandise 
line sales, total 218,840 
Canned goods, other grocerics 11,597,473 218,840 
Meats (all kinds), sea food, 
poultry 218,840 
Fresh fruits, vegetables .... . 381, 185,003 
Gasoline, lubricants, fucl oil. 9,5 31,034 
Other nongrocery items... . 465 
Stores not analyzing merchandise 
line sales 


Meat markets 


Stores analyzing merchandise 
line sales, total 
Meats (all kinds), sea food, 
poultry 
Fresh fruits, vegetables... . . 
Canned goods. other groceries 
Other sales 
Stores not analyzing merchandise 
line sales 


2/3 actual size. 


Here, listed under the FOOD GROUP (one of 13 major 
classes), are various types of stores handling food, with 
commodity breakdowns for each. From these, the fol- 


in your new 


lowing data on meat (including seafood and poultry) 
can easily be assembled: 


—— 


MEAT, ETC., SALES 


NUMBER STORES 


Grocery Stores, with meat dept. 
Meat Markets 
Fish Markets 
Grocery Stores, no meat dept. . 
Fruit and Vegetable Markets ... 
Delicatessens .ccccccccccces eee 


$6,026,729,000 218,20 
1,574,465 ,000 3 
12,736,000 
134,879,000 
6,817,000 
150,358,000 


From these figures, percentages cari be computed, 
sales effort directed to important outlets, quotas for 
specific products established. Used in conjunction with 
the retail sales breakdown by counties and cities, strong 
and weak areas can be spotted; advertising more pre. 
cisely allocated. 


Other NEW marketing data in the 1951-1952 
CONSUMER MARKETS 


A I * I c | 


LITTLE ROCK 


Tv With Telewuon and Rado Stations. 
@-Star macates County aah, 


TN ee ed Saeed Baty Oty Severe te 
8 


A it i c l 


One half actual size 
A city-and-vicinity map like this for every city of 
100,000 or more population. Each map shows city and 
retail trading areas. Newspapers, Radio and TV stations 
are spotted. 
CONSUMER MARKETS presents data for all cities of 
5,000 and over, and for smaller cities having a daily 
newspaper or radio station. 


e Ranking data for top 300 Industrial Counties and 
all cities of 50,000 or more population . . . ranked 
14 ways 
By populations, and households « By total retail sales * By ret 
sales: per household, per capita, food stores, general mercha 
dise stores, apparel stores, home furnishing stores, automoti4 
stores, filling stations, building material and hardware sto 
eating and drinking places, drug stores. 

U. S. maps showing the nine geographical regio 
with important regional data listed 


Map showing principal cities of 168 Standard Me 
ropolitan Areas, with statistics 
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e Wages and Salaries; Industrial Counties 


trading areas. 
e State Summary Farm data 
¢ Foreign Trade data 


sumer markets 


e U. S. Maps—grocery, dry goods and drug wholesale 


»  ¥ and new, easy-to-use Tabular arrangement 


of county and city data 


puted, . 
as fol 
n with ILLINOIS—County Data 
strongy | CHRISTIAN to De WITT Christian Clark 
e pre- 2 
» Map Location & County Number..................ssc0ee0 E7-60 G7-68 
' POPULATION: 
i i er 38,600 17,200 
Census (Preliminary).......... eS 38,737 17,238 
nen 1940.. 38,564 18,842 
1952 HOUSEHOLDS: 
lee SE sesascccnrncleane 12,51C 
Census (Preliminary).......... oe 12,543 
ee 1940. 11,060 
Radio Homes (est.) 1951 12,020 
ME ey RETAIL SALES: 
eee 1950 ($000) ...... 39,356 14,712 
Census 1948 ($000) ...... 36,402 13,762 
Census 1940 ($000) ...... 10,564 
Retail Sales Index.............. ene 373 
Retail Sales per Household 1950 ($) ...... 3,146 
Retail Sales per Capita...... i J. a 1,020 
Est. Retail Sales by Class of Outlet: 
Food Stores .................. 1950 ($000) ...... 9,236 
General Merchandise...... 1950 ($000) ...... 2,208 
Apparel Stores .............. 1950 2,377 
Home Furnishings .......... 1,788 
Auto. Stores. ..............--.- 7,997 
Filling Stations ............ 3,068 
Bldg. Mat.—Hdwe 6,544 
Eating & Drinking.......... 3,069 
OG SSS q..n nn ceceseres 861 
Wholesale Sales (Census) ...... 1948 ($000) ...... 24,778 
Service Sales (Census) .......... 1948 ($000) ...... 1,301 
No. Retail Outlets ................ ee, a an 575 
ual size No. Wholesale Outlets .......... 1948.00.02... eee 72 
No. Service Outlets. : SES 149 
‘ity of BUSINESS DATA—First Quarter: 
F a4 — a Sl 715 
ni a. ea a, 6,847 
ty Taxable Wages...... . 1948 ($000) ...... 4,903 
MANUFACTURING DATA: 
tations No. Establishments ............ | ch 34 
No. Employed ties 1,201 
i Total Wages 70 
+7. FARM DATA: 
ties 0 Farm Population (est.) ...... 1951 9,100 
a daily Farm Households (est.)...... 1951 2,56 
Farm Radio Homes (est.).. 1951 2,460 
Farm Income (est.)............ 1950 29,269 
Income Per House (est.).... 1950 11,433 
Income Per Capita (est.) 3,216 
No. of Farms (Census) ...... 2,347 


es a8 Tabular arrangement of 1951-1952 CONSUMER MAR- 
rank xers enables you to compare and abstract data be- 
§ tween one county or city and another, quickly and ac- 
By ret® curately, simply by running a line across the page. 
mercha Note clearness of Bell Gothic type. (Sample shown here 
tomone is actual size.) Tabular style replaces former columnar 
she arrangement for all county and city data. 
f City Data in CONSUMER MARKETS is similar to the 
regio 


county data illustrated above for every city of 5,000 or 


more population, and for communities of less than 
rd Met® 5,000 population which have a daily newspaper or 


tadio station. 
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Sales Managers—Market Analysts 
CONSUMER MARKETS can help you solve problems like these: 


Is City “A” a better market for your product than City “B’’? 
How do retail sales compare? 
How about sales in your product class? 
How do “wages paid” compare in the two cities? 
Who is doing a better job, Salesman “A” or Salesman “B’’? 
What about total sales in their respective areas? 
Which territory is growing faster? 
Are your quotas set right for the two men? 
Are their territories too big? Too small? 
Is Smith the best dealer you can get in Baltimore? 
What are total retail sales in the city? The county? 
How does this break down per capita? 
How does Jones do in a comparable area? 
What is a comparable area, anyway? 
What types of retailers sell Product “A’’? 
How big a factor are department store sales? 
Are sales calls to hardware stores worth while? 
How many lumber yards carry Product ““A’’? 


Advertising Executives 
CONSUMER MARKETS helps reduce guesswork on questions like 
these: 
What trade promotion is required for Product “A’’? 
Which retail outlets sell the most? 


How many such stores are there? 
Should you advertise to other types of dealers? 


Which areas deserve special advertising? 
Which states? Which counties? Which city trading zones? 
Is the Southwest a good market to develop this year? 
How are retail sales per capita? per family? 
Are industrial wages increasing in the Southwest? 
What area of the country is comparable? 


What data can help land that hardware account? 
How many dealers should they have in California? 
What sales volume can be expected per outlet? 
What are the important outlets, other than hardware 
stores? 


What are the best test areas for various products? 


NOTE: To subscribers to SRDS media books 


Open your new copy of this 1951-1952 CONSUMER 
MARKETS right now. Fix in your mind the comprehen- 
sive array of accurate, up-to-date market data, arranged 
to help you do a scientific job of market analysis in the 
shortest possible time. 


It will serve you well as— 


a single comprehensive source of accurate market data 

a handy means of calculating sales potential for any area 
a complete “Marketing Department” for a small agency 
a quick source of facts for that “emergency session” 

a base on which to plan advertising campaigns 


a fact book for use in preparing sales presentations 
a reliable source of data for agency solicitations 


Single copies: $10.00. 
In combination with “CM Analyst” (a monthly Market Analysis 
Service): $15.00 a year for both. 


consumer markets. 


SRDS 


a base for correlating area sales potential with media coverage 


Only ONE Station 


DOMINATES 
This 
Rich, Growing 
15-COUNTY 
MARKET 


with 
HOME 
FURNISHINGS 
SALES 
of 
$37,378,000* 

*Sales Management, 1951 
Survey of Buying Power 
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DISSENTING VOICE 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

As sales manager for Detecto Scales 
I was vitally interested in your article 
in the August Ist issue, captioned “Win 
the Argument: Lose the Sale,” which 
cited the experience of your investigator 
at Goldsmith Brothers. 

...1 concede to the fullest extent the 
value of labels. True, from the content of 
your report, the Goldsmith Brothers sales- 
man was not much interested in present- 
ing our hamper properly. The facts re- 
main that we, at Detecto, pioneered this 
aluminum line and it is building up rap- 
idly. We do a considerable amount of ad- 
vertising but most of the volume is caused 
by the fact that consumers walking into 
the stores can see for themselves, with the 
help of the label or even without it, the 
extra merits in the Detecto Aluminum 
Hamper over wicker. 

There is ample ventilation in the alum- 
inum hamper; it is easier to clean, more 
sanitary, snagproof and generally con- 
ceded to be more attractive. The label 
brings out all of these points. The sales- 
man at Goldsmith’s, in my opinion, was 
entirely in order in view of the fact that 
he was offering an aluminum hamper 
over a wicker hamper which is good, 
solid, sound sales practice. It is being 
done in many fine stores by capable, re- 
sponsible salespeople. 

It is also interesting to note that your 
shopper wanted a $6.95 unit and the 
salesman preferred selling one at $9.95. 
This is a perfectly normal step to take on 
the salesman’s part. I don’t think it is 
sound business to try to sell customers 
down to a lower level. 


I am not a chronic letter writer but, 
being in complete disagreement with the 
tone of this report, I feel better for hav- 
ing expressed my opinion... . 

E. MARCH 
Vice-President 
Detecto Scales, Inc. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CONSULTANT'S VIEWPOINT 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

I agree with “Shop Talk” (SM Aug. 
15) to the effect that the principle-and- 
application treatment in the articles by 
Bob McMurry and Miss Kelly is right 
down “How” alley on the sales personnel 
map. 

They make more and better common 
sense than almost anything I’ve seen in 
summarizing a practical way of going 
about getting this part of sales manage- 
ment out of the parlor magic class... . 


It has been my observation that one of 
the main weak spots in trying to smoke 
out and apply some principles to the hir- 
ing, paying, training and direction of 
salesmen is that it has so often been 


taken for granted that this is mainly a job 
for a staff specialist at the home office, 


In most cases the results seem to be 
bundled up as a finished “program” be- 
fore the line supervisors (the men who 
will make or break any effort to organize 
the personnel controls) really know what 
it’s all about. Time after time, all of us 
who have spent any time on this kind 
of work have seen plans that looked 
damned good fan out, because the selec- 
tion, compensation and direction proce- 
dures that had been developed were pre- 
sented as if they were some sort of 
trimming, instead of being an essential 
part of the field supervisor’s job. 


It has also seemed to me that one of 
the important reasons for trying to help 
manufacturers’ field sales managers be- 
come thoroughly adept in the ways and 
means of personnel controls has _ been 
pretty generally overlooked. What I 
mean is the fact that these factory rep- 
resentatives are supposed to be able not 
only to pick and develop their own sales 
forces, but it is also an integral part of 
their responsibility to advise with the 
distributors and dealers in their terri- 
tories on grading up the wholesale and 
retail sales forces who stand between 
the factory and the revered “ultimate 
consumer.” 


. . . I have been much interested in 
the extent to which this thing of training 
trainers to train trainers to train tends 
to help bring about an over-all increase 
in factory representatives’ interest in the 
improvement of the human side of sell- 
ing; and to give factory representatives 
some of the “executive point of view” 
that is needed to spike the pool of pro- 
motable people on the sales force. . . 

Davip R. OSBORNE 
Consultant in Sales Training, 
South Bend, Ind. 


VOICE OF EXPERIENCE 


Dr. Robert N. McMurry 
c/o SALES MANAGEMENT 
Dear Dr. McMurry: 

I have just finished reading your 
article, “Is It Management’s Fault That 
So Many Salesmen Fail?” in the August 
15 issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. 


Your treatment of the subject is so 
thought-provoking, so timely, and so full 
of real constructive help for management 
that I thought it appropriate to write to 
express my appreciation. 


I am one of the relatively few persons 
who have had both kinds of experience: 
(1) sales and management, (2) general 
personnel, and specific recruitment and 
selection of salesmen. During four years 
as a field examiner with the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, I learned first-hand 
that even the best-devised examination, 
written or oral, or combined, is only owé 
tool, and does only part of the job of 
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determining fitness for a position. 

In four years as field personnel man- 
ager [for another company] I recruited, 
screened and hired salesmen all over the 
U. S. using visual aids in exposing 
applicants to the nature of the position, 
and a specially developed battery of apti- 
tude tests in the qualifying procedure. I 
evaluated the tests, taking into account 
all personal data... and as far as pos- 
sible taking into consideration the en- 
vironment in which the applicant would 
work and the extent of training and type 
of supervision he would have. 

While this program was successful, 
there were still some factors it did not 
touch upon with any degree of definite- 
ness, such as motivation, emotional ma- 
turity, stability, etc. With the line or- 
ganization having little or no grasp of 
personnel work, many times these re- 
mained in the realm of speculative 
hypothesis. Moreover, the line organiza- 
tion was quick to use the tests and other 
selection procedure as an “out”, or ready- 
made excuse for errors in personal judg- 
ment. They “tolerated” the selection pro- 
cedure—tendered lip-service to any scien- 
tific approach to getting the right man, 
made empty gestures of approval and 


In a campaign to 

get more customers in 
Washington, D.C., 
Embassy Dairy gained 
2,331 from its top 
radio show compared 
with 311 from the 
leading newspaper 
and 22 from the radio 
runner-up. Top show? 
THE HOUSEWIVES’ 
PROTECTIVE LEAGUE 
Most sales-effective 
participating program 
... anywhere! 
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cooperation. Many times I have heard a 
branch manager say of a salesman who 
was selected by this procedure and who 
made good, “I would have hired him 
even if we had never heard of tests, 
based on his personality alone, he’s a 
natural.” 


Again, of a man who didn’t do so well: 
“T wouldn’t have hired him, but he had 
outstanding test scores, and was at the 
top of the list of those recommended by 
our selection service. I want to support 
the testing and selection program and 
give it a fair chance, and see what it 
can do for us.” 

Obviously this was mock sincerity, for 
he was not bound to take the top man. 
He had leaned wholly on the tests and 
made no personal selection based on his 
own judgment and experience, so he 
conveniently blamed the selection proce- 
dure. This man will never learn that 
sales personnel selection and administra- 
tion are terribly important in his day-to- 
day job, just as much as moving the com- 
pany’s product, and are not functions 
which he can regard as divorced and 
removed from his province. It is to the 
everlasting disgrace of management that 
this has not been recognized... . 


I have long advocated a sales person- 
nel manager similar to the staff man you 
describe in your closing paragraphs. I 
may be wrong, but I think he would have 
to have experience in both phases of the 
job on a fairly heavy basis; that is, full- 
time general personnel work, and round- 
ed out by personal sales and sales super- 
vision. And, as you say, he would have 
to have status and full support of top 
management. However, most management 
wants to saddle such a man with the de- 
tails of the program. They not only want 
him to assemble, maintain, and train 
others in the use of the vehicle, but do 
all the driving of it as well. From my 
personal experience I know he cannot do 
both with equal effectiveness. 


It would be nice, wouldn’t it, if man- 
agement could have such an individual 
as you describe? And in addition he 
would come equipped with a crystal ball 
and an infallible hiring formula, and 
thus relieve them of all responsibility of 
selecting, training, and keeping up mor- 
ale . . . or anything else requiring the 
use of their individual judgments. 


W. E. Evans 

Sales Manager 

The Wyeth-Scott Co. 
Newark, Ohio 


Where to write .. . 


Do you agree or disagree 
with the ideas and opinions 
expressed in the articles in 
this issue? Address your 
comments to Philip Salis- 
bury, Editor, Sales Manage- 
ment, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 
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SAME GOES for 
CASH REGISTERS, too! 


SO — don't “tap the edges” of these 
markets from the OUTSIDE—step right 
up and swing from the center . . . and 
“swinging you'll do” when you use 
these THREE fine Home-town papers. 
They really get results. 
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Don W. Reynolds, Pres. 
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Wilh thia happen to you in 52? 


SCENE: A public hall. Present are several thousand stockholders of The 
John Doe Corporation. In prior years the stockholders’ meetings had 
been routine affairs, attended by a dozen eminent directors. But 
now the public is the owner of John Doe, Inc., and of the stock- 
holders present more than half are women. One of these rises to 


address the chair. 


STOCKHOLDER: Mr. Chairman! , ; ’ . 
the other ladies here have noticed this, too—is that 
CHAIRMAN: Yes, Madam? we seldom see our own products advertised in wom- 


STOCKHOLDER: In the report you just read to us you en’s magazines. Can you tell me the reason for this? 


spoke of the amouni of money our company spends CHAIRMAN: Yours is a cogent observation, Madam. Of 


on advertising, and noted that this sum, while seem- course, we employ advertising experts who allocate 
se, } sing e) s 
ing to be large—up in the millions—was really a our expenditures in different advertising media— 


fraction, a very small per cent, of our total sales. car cards, newspapers and so on—but recently I 


Now, I don’t pretend to know anything about ad- have begun to wonder myself whether we were tell- 


vertising, but two things I do know. ing our story often enough to the women who are 


The first is that practically all of our products are our customers . . . and, incidentally, to you women 


sold to women, and the second—perhaps some of who now own 67% of all of our stock! 
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LTHOUGH this story is fictional, the facts are true. 
All great American companies sell most of their 
products to women or through the influence of 

women. Many great companies—perhaps your own— 
are owned by women. But many great companies fail to 
tell their story often enough to the women who are always 
their customers and often their employers. 


Of all the principles of sound advertising, surely 
continuity is the greatest. On this both the text-books 
and the practitioners agree. And we are all familiar with 
the great products of an earlier day which disappeared 
when continuity was abandoned—Sapolio, Pears Soap, 
Force and ‘Sunny Jim” are all as dust. 


Yet, today the record for the average advertiser warns 
of an equally dangerous passivity. Here is the ‘“‘call 
report” of all advertisers in certain representative 
magazines: 

Number of Number of Average 


Advertisers Advertisements Insertions 
per Advertiser 


MAGAZINE 


Good Housekeeping 995 4118 
Ladies’ Home Journal 636 4.6 
McCall’s 437 2073 ‘ 
Woman’s Home Companion 465 | 
American Home 957 2224 
Better Homes & Gardens 982 4366 

Life 780 5985 
Saturday Evening Post 1124 7710 


TOTAL 5976 31,901 3.3 


4.3 


7.2 


In the monthly magazines, advertisers are missing nearly 
two calls out of every three opportunities to sell; in the 
weeklies, they are making only one call out of every seven! 
If you had a salesman with a call record like that you 


would probably fire him. 


\nd the record would be far worse if we eliminated 


the giants who know the sales value of frequency— 


(00D HOUSEKEEPING <=: 


The Homemaker’s Bureau of Standards 
8TH AVENUE AT 57TH STREET - NEW YORK 
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Procter and Gamble, Campbell’s Soup, Bristol-Myers, 
Cluett-Peabody, Lambert, General Foods, Fels & Com- 
pany, and scores of other leaders who are big and profit- 
able because they know the value of continuous selling. 


To encourage better continuity in advertising, Good 
Housekeeping has recently introduced a continuity plan 
for 1952. Recognizing that readership in the non-con- 
tinuity months of January, February, July and August 
varies as little as 1% from other months; and facing the 
fact that advertisers (unwarranted for many) interrupt 
their continuity by staying out of those months, Good 
Housekeeping offers a 712% discount in those months 
in the firm belief that it will help our advertisers main- 
tain aggressive throughout-the-year selling. 


Thus, if you advertisers help us level out our manu- 
facturing costs, we will share the benefits by helping 
to sell more by calling more on our nearly 10,000,000 
customers and prospects; reaching them with your sales 
story 12 times instead of 8 or, as in some sad cases, 
only 4 times in a whole year. 


The advertiser wise enough to adopt this plan of 
repetition in selling to women—always the majority of 
his customers and usually the majority of his stock- 
holders—will begin to dominate his market, will insure 
his product’s place against the competition. 


WOMEN 


. influence 85% of all purchases of consumer goods 

. are beneficiaries of 80% of all life insurance 

. inherit 70% of the estates left by men 

. own 66% of all privately owned government bonds 

. own 50% of all privately owned stock in corporations 
... hold 65% of the accounts in mutual savings banks 


Women buy... when you buy, buy women! 


Good Housekeeping 
< Wop 


Aw 
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We give this seal to no one— 
the product that has it, earns it. 
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20 Questions to Ask Distributors 


When 10 of America's top companies selling 


through industrial distributors go hunting for new 
distributors they obtain detailed answers to these 
20 questions: 


Does the distributor really want our line or is 
he after it just because of present-day short- 
ages? 

. How well established is he? 

. What is his reputation among his customers? 
. What is his reputation among his manufac- 


10. 


Will he maintain an adequate inventory for 
service? 
What important customers does the distribu- 
tor sell? 


. Which ones doesn't he sell? 
. Does he maintain stable prices? 
. Does he give yearly sales figures for the past 


five years? 


. What territory does he actively cover with 


salesmen? 


turers? 
. ls he aggressive? 


. What other allied lines does the distributor 


handle? 


. What is his financial position? 
. Has he the ability to discount his bills? 
. What is the size of his plant? 


. Are the 
gineers? 


distributor's salesmen trained en- 


. How many field men has he? 


. How many inside employes has he? 
. Does he believe in active cooperative sales 


training and sales promotion? 


. What are his facilities for these activities? 


Where to Find and How to Choose 
Your Industrial Distributors 


BY LOUIS H. BRENDEL 


Merchandising Director, James Thomas Chirurg Co. 


Your own customers and non-competitive manufacturers, 
among others can steer you to the best distributors for 
your line. But first you must decide whether you want open 
or some variation of selective distribution in your territories. 


‘“‘“As much care should be exercised 
in selecting distributors as in picking 
a wife,’ admonish sales managers of 
some industrial manufacturers. 

Usually it costs a manufacturer 
considerable time and money to es- 
tablish and train a distributor’s sales 
organization. Similarly, it calls for an 
outlay of time and cash by the indus- 
trial distributor when he takes on a 
new line, Neither one can afford to 
make alliances that do not prove mu- 
tually satisfactory and lasting. Waste 
of time to a manufacturer may be 
more serious than financial loss, for 
he may then have to hunt for a new 
distributor and again go through the 
process of training. 

Since it is expensive to change dis- 
tributors, is there some way a manu- 
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facturer can reduce the risk of 
“divorce” in his relationship with his 
distributors ? 

Yes, there definitely is and we will 
review some of the suggestions and 
precautions manufacturers observe in 
selecting distributors. 

First of all, a manufacturer must 
determine whether he should sell his 
products through industrial distrib- 
utors. Perhaps his line may be best 
suited to selling direct. Here are a 
few rules of thumb which may be 
helpful in reaching a decision: 


Direct Selling: The manufacturer 
sells direct to users. To perform the 
actual selling, the manufacturer may 
use his own sales force or manufac- 
turers’ agents. As the term indicates, 


there are no distributors. Direct sell- 
ing is found most satisfactory by 
manufacturers of highly technical 
products, usually costly, and which 
require technical know-how to rec- 
ommend and properly apply. 


Manufacturers’ Agents: (some- 
times called “manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives”) These agents operate on 
a commission basis, and usually do 
not carry stock or extend credit. 
(This is handled by the manufac- 
turer.) They are widely used and 
offer some definite advantages. They 
eliminate a fixed sales expense, and 
there are times during business de- 
pressions when this safeguard is an 
asset to a manufacturer. With his 
commission arrangement, an agent is 
paid only for what he sells—no sales 

. no commissions. Another ad- 
vantage is that a good manufacturers’ 
agent is generally a higher caliber 
salesman than a manufacturer can 
afford to hire for his own staff. 

There are also some disadvantages 
in selling through agents. First, the 
average agent handles the lines of 
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from four to ten different manufac- 
turers. Even though these agents are 
better men than a manufacturer can 
afiord to hire, rarely does any one 
manufacturer get more than 20% 
of an agent’s time. It is impossible 
to get exclusive manufacturers’ 
agents. Another drawback to employ- 
ment of agents is that they never can 
be controlled as rigidly as a com- 
pany’s sales force. Usually they have 
their own ideas about selling and are 
not eager to carry out selling sugges- 
tions from a manufacturer. 


Distributors’ Who's Who 


Manufacturers’ agents may be the 
best choice for a manufacturer who 
has to build national distribution 
(either through distributors or direct 
to users) but who cannot afford the 
initial cost of his own sales force. 


Industrial Distributors: It must 
be unaerstood that industrial distrib- 
utors are not used to replace either a 
manufacturer’s sales force or manu- 
facturers’ agents. They are used in 
addition to them. Some manufactur- 
ers make use of a combination of 
their own salesmen in_ territories 
where they can afford them and 
manufacturers’ agents for other terri- 
tories. 

Now let us examine the various 
classifications of irdustrial distrib- 
utors to make it easy to select the 
ones best suited to specific require- 
ments. 


Exclusive Distribution: Distin- 
guishing characteristics of this type 
of industrial distributor are that a 
manufacturer gives him an exclusive 
agreement to sell his products in a 
specific territory and usually protects 
him against sales made direct by the 
manufacturer in this prescribed terri- 
tory. This means that the manufac- 
turer cannot appoint another distrib- 
utor in this territory as long as he has 
an exclusive distributor in it. In re- 
turn for this territorial protection, 
the distributor agrees not to sell any 
competitive lines or second line. Ex- 
clusive distributors are commonly 
employed for products which have a 
thin market, also for products which 
are highly technical and require the 
skill of a trained engineer salesman. 
A leading manufacturer of gears and 
another one making safety devices 
find this type of distributor best. 

[t might be appropriate to mention 
here that a manufacturer should seri- 
ovsly weigh the problem of exclusive 
distributors. The reason for this is 
that many aggressive distributors put 
Pressure on their manufacturers to 
give them exclusives on lines such as 
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valves, tools, abrasives. Ordinarily, 
they are not entitled to any exclusive 
protection on such lines. 

It should be remembered that many 
a good distributor constantly tries to 
“get something more” from his manu- 
facturers. We know of several who 
have worked on manufacturers for 
years, trying to pry “exclusives” out 
of them. If they are successful in ob- 
taining these exclusives they immedi- 
ately start to put pressure on for 
something else— perhaps an added 
discount, an advertising or freight 
allowance, more of the manufactur- 
er’s specialists’ time. An eager, ag- 
gressive distributor is insatiable. The 
smart manufacturer plans a fair dis- 
tributor policy and then sticks to it. 


Selective Distribution: The defini- 
tion of this form of distribution varies 
slightly in its usage by different man- 
ufacturers. To some, it means only 
one distributor to a territory. But, 
unlike the exclusive, there is no ter- 
ritorial protection against distributors 
overlapping or invading each others’ 
territory. For example: A Cleveland 
distributor can legitimately go into 
the Akron trading area and get busi- 
ness away from the local distributor 
under this type of distribution. One 
of the country’s foremost manufac- 
turers of abrasives successfully uses 
this method of distributing his prod- 


ucts. To another group, it means the 
right to appoint as many distributors 
in a trading area as are necessary to 
give proper coverage (usually not 
more than two or three). Some sales 
executives claim that with a product 
which has to be pioneered, a second 
distributor never should be appointed 
in a territory until it is absolutely 
necessary. This is to protect the orig- 
inal distributor in his efforts. 

It is a good policy never to appoint 
a second distributor without explain- 
ing the reason to the first distributor. 
Selective distribution (either defini- 
tion) is widely used for all kinds of 
products which require some actual 
selling — such as compressors, chain, 
cordage, cutting tools, bench tools, 
portable tools, pipe tools, power 
transmission, materials-handling and 
welding equipment, etc. 


Selective-Exclusive Distribution: 
This is another hybrid form of dis- 
tribution that may not always mean 
the same to all manufacturers. Its 
most common meaning is only one 
distributor to a territory but no 
defined territorial protection. ‘This 
lack of definite territorial protection 
is the main difference between exclu- 
sive distribution and _ selective-exclu- 
sive distribution. ‘This method is used 
for the same kinds of products as are 
sold through selective distribution, 
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including bearings, all screw prod- 
ucts, copper, brass, mechanical rub- 
ber products, etc. 


Open Distribution: This is the 
broadest form of distribution. With 
it a manufacturer gets every distribu- 
tion outlet he can for his product. It 
is successfully used for products 
which require little or no selling and 
the sale of which is largely a matter 
of convenience. Products in this cate- 
gory are picks, shovels, brooms, mis- 
cellaneous shop equipment and sup- 
plies, etc. The manufacturer sells 
every distributor he can and the dis- 
tributor may stock as many competi- 
tive makes as he cares to sell. 

It should be pointed out that it is 
not unusual for a single manufacturer 
to employ different forms of distribu- 
tion in different sections of the coun- 
try—possibly through choice, expedi- 
ence or inheritance. 


Look for the Specialists 


After the manufacturer has de- 
cided that he wants to use industrial 
distributors he should determine 
whether or not there are any specialty 
distributors available for his kind of 
product. A specialty distributor is a 
specialist in one classification of prod- 
uct in contrast with the general store 
distributor who handles many kinds 
of products. For example, there are 
materials-handling distributors who 
sell conveyors, trucks, dollies, casters 
and other products—all applying to 
moving materials. There are other 
distributors who specialize only in 
cutting tools and allied products. 
There are distributors who specialize 
by industries such as hospital supplies, 
printing and lithography supplies, 
school supplies, office appliance sup- 
plies, woodworking supply houses and 
many others. 

Many manufacturers find it worth- 
while to use both general and special- 
ized distributors. Where specialists 
are available, they should be more 
productive. A pipe, valve and fitting 
house would not be so effective a dis- 
tributor of files as would be a dis- 
tributor who carries a full line of 
taps, drills, reamers, milling cutters, 
etc. A large caster manufacturer sells 
both ways. Naturally, as the term 
“specialist” implies, such distributors 
frequently know as much about ap- 
plying, selling and installing their 
kind of products as do the manufac- 
turers’ salesmen. 

Along this line, here is a word of 
counsel from Robert G. Patterson, 
vice-president and general sales man- 
ager of Lamson & Sessions Co., 
Cleveland, and a one-time distributor 
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himself: “Distributors vary in their 
operations to almost as great a degree 
as manufacturers. A good distributor 
for some specialized lines may be the 
poorest for other lines, while some of 
the largest and best distributor opera- 
tions are only average or below for 
specialized lines. In our case, we 
either have to seek out the distrib- 
utors who are particularly interested 
in our kind of products or we must 
develop that interest with distributors 
who have the necessary potentialities.” 

The manufacturer is now in the 
position of wanting information 
about distributors which will enable 
him to select the best distributors 
available for his needs. Here are 
some of the sources where he may ob- 
tain this information: 


Salesmen: One of the most obvi- 
ous ways a manufacturer can obtain 
information about distributors is 
from his own sales organization. 
Territorial salesmen generally can 
tell how many salesmen a distributor 
has, whether or not it is a live-wire 
outfit, what other lines are carried, 
local reputation, age, history, man- 
agement, etc. 

The Link-Belt Co. has worked 
out a “Prospective Distributor Sur- 
vey” which must be filled in by their 
own salesmen and submitted to com- 
pany headquarters for approval be- 
fore a new distributor is appointed. 


This survey covers: 


1. Name of company. 
2. Address. 


3. City, state established, our territory 
number. 


4. Corporation, partnership, or individ- 
ually owned. 


5. Officers. 
6. Representative interviewed, position. 


7. Did distributor initiate discussion 
regarding distributorship ? 


8. List principal manufacturers now 
represented by this distributor, name and 
address, competitive stocks. 


9. Annual 
products. 


purchases of competitive 


10. Do they now sell our products? 
List annual purchases, price basis. 


11. Average annual sales. 
12. Territory coverage by counties. 


13. Name and location of nearest Link- 
Belt industrial distributor, complete, par- 
tial, miles; Link-Belt ball and_ roller 
bearing distributor, miles. 


14. Would this appointment replace 
either of above? If answer is yes, give 
reasons for change. 


15. List principal industries operating 
in this territory. 


16. Indicate principal users of our 
products served by this distributor. 


17. What is your estimate of poten:ial 
annual purchases of our products? 


18. Link-Belt stocks to be carried. 


19. If complete representation is not 
possible, state reasons. 


20. Number of salesmen employed: in- 
side, outside. 


21. How many of these salesmen are 
experienced in the sale of products of our 
manufacture, number of application en- 
gineers. 


22. List area competitors and give some 
idea of stocks carried. 


23. Would this selection give us the 
best representation in the territory? 


24. Do they pass on manufacturers 
cash discount rate, or apply a straight 
2%? 

25. Physical property: general descrip- 
tion of facilities. 

26. Condition of stock. 


27. Do they maintain perpetual inven- 
tory with maximum and minimum record 
for stock order control? 


28. Have they reviewed our standard 
contract form, and do they understand 
our O.E.M., engineering, and non-exclu- 
sive sales policies? 


29. Banking references: When will 
financial statement be submitted? 


30. Other information you may wish 
to add pertinent to this recommendation. 


31. If approved, are they prepared to 
negotiate contract? 


Compiled by 
Program for Investigation 


Interviews: One sure way to ob- 
tain valuable information of this na- 
ture is to ask a cross-section of indus- 
trial buyers in a given locality what 
industrial distributors they regularly 
trade with. Their recommendation of 
a good distributor for the manufac- 
turer’s products might be asked. This 
will enable the manufacturer to de- 
termine the best distributors in the 
opinion of the local market. 


Calls with Distributor Salesmen: 
A manufacturer can test a distrib- 
utor by having his salesman make 
calls with the distributor’s salesmen. 
This is done before any agreement 
is reached between the two parties. 
Here is what Robert A. Fergusson, 
president of Rust-Oleum Corp., has 
to say on this subject: 

“The reaction on reception, ac- 
quaintance, etc., on sales calls is 
noted very carefully by our repre- 
sentatives to determine whether te 
salesman knows his way or whether 
the calls are “cold turkey.” Substan- 
tially and in this measure, if he does 
not adequately stock to give service 
and he does not know his customers 
well, it is obvious that a great deal 
of time and effort will be required to 
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She’s older 
than you think 


Po ; 
That Young Woman in Her Teens 


SHE’S SPENDING ...in 1950 she spent $3,700,000,000 of her own money. And what 
she spends of Dad’s takes higher mathematics. 


SHE’S OPEN- MINDED... Today’s newest and most active consumer, she is still 
forming brand preferences. Her loyalty to your product can be easily won. And, as 
wise advertisers know, the customer of 17 is a likely lifetime customer. 


SHE’S OLDER THAN YOU THINK... She is, for example, more likely to marry at 18 
than in any other year. She buys for herself, for her folks, and for her future! 


Just one magazine reaches the spending power and molds the buying 
habits of the 7,400,000 young women in their teens. 


seventeen sells’ 


NEW YORK OFFICE WESTERN OFFICE NEW ENGLAND OFFICE PACIFIC COAST OFFICE SOUTHERN OFFICE 
428 Madison Avenue 400 North Michigan Avenue Statler Building 9126 Sunset Boulevard Rhodes-Haverty Building 
New York 22, New York Chicago 11, Illinois Boston 16, Massachusetts Hollywood 46, California Atlanta, Georgia 
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gain attention and develop the inter- 
est of his accounts. On the other 
hand, if our man is well received be- 
cause of the acquaintanceship and 
confidence of the distributor’s cus- 
tomer, we often can come out with an 
order, even though it may be small. 
This situation is one which enables 
us to predict a successful distributor. 
A number of times, after appointing 
a new distributor, our representative 
has called perhaps on 14 different ac- 
counts with one of the salesmen and 
received 14 orders for the two days’ 
work. This situation results when the 


manufacturer's man knows his busi- 
ness and the distributor is in excel- 
lent standing with his accounts. The 
combination cannot be beat for re- 
sults, not only in sales volume for 
both the manufacturer and the dis- 
tributor, but for a prompt establish- 
ment of excellent users of a new 
item.” 


Look-See: It is a good idea for 
one of the manufacturer’s sales execu- 
tives to call on prospective distrib- 
utors whenever possible. This is im- 
portant. This is a personal industry 


2 To serve you better, The 
Goodwill Stations ...WJR Detroit, 
WGAR Cleveland and KMPC 

Los Angeles .. . have opened an 
Eastern Office with Gordon Gray, 
vice president, in charge. We 
welcome the opportunity to be of 
greater service to our advertisers. 


Mr. Gordon Gray, vice president 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: 


Continuing to represent WJR Detroit and WGAR Cleveland... 
Edward Petry & Company; 


KMPC Los Angeles... H. R. Representatives, Inc. 


FREE 
SPEECH 


THE GOODWILL STATIONS MIKE 


WJR WGAR KMPC 


DETROIT 


CLEVELAND 


LOS ANGELES 


built on personal contacts. Distr’b- 
utors like to know the top brass, 
Furthermore, it will disclose whether 
a distributor organization which is 
fifty or one hundred years old is st'll 
“on the ball’? or whether the entire 
organization is suffering from “‘seni- 
ority-fever.” This is a form of dry 
rot which causes an organization to 
think it is entitled to all the local 
business simply because of its age. 


Directories: A roster of more than 
2,000 distributors listed geographic- 
ally with territories covered, lines 
handled and other useful information 
is published by Industrial Distribu- 
tion magazine. This will help a man- 
ufacturer to find in each territory 
distributors who are not already han- 
dling competitive lines and are there- 
fore logical prospects. 


Business Publications: A manufac- 
turer seeking information about dis- 
tributors in a particular field will find 
it worth-while to consult with editors 
and publishers of business publica- 
tions covering the market. They usu- 
ally are widely known and have a 
broad-gauge view of trends in their 
industries. 


Advertise: Usually a manufacturer 
will advertise in a good distributor 
publication which is read by the type 
of distributor he wishes to attract. 
He invites inquiries from interested 
distributors and selects the ones he 
believes will best meet his particular 
requirements. 


Other Manufacturers: It is not 
unusual for a manufacturer to obtain 
pertinent information about distrib- 
utors from non-competitive manufac- 
turer friends. 


Banks, Financial Reports: While 
a bank may not be particularly help- 
ful in suggesting candidates for dis- 
tributorship, a manufacturer can and 
usually does check the financial stand- 
ing of prospective distributors. A 
Dun & Bradstreet report is a routine 
precaution of certain manufacturers. 
Rarely can a successful relationship 
be formed with a distributor who is 
financially unsound. 


Associations: These trade assoc a- 
tions can give information on thvir 
members: American Supply & Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers’ Association, 
1346 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Was?- 
ington, D.C.; National Industral 
Distributors’ Association, 1900 Ar-h 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Southen 
Industrial Distributors’ Associatic 3, 
208 Peach Tree Arcade, Atlanta 
Ga. 
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chitectural Record 


“Workbook of the active 
architect and engineer” 
119 West Fortieth Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 

LOngacre 3-0700 CORPORATION 


Primary School, Deerfield, IIl., first 
presented to architects and engineers in 


Architectural Record. 


Architect-engineers: Perkins & Will, Chicago; 


Photographer: Hedrich-Blessing Studio. 


Miller Knocks Out Blatz 
In Battle of the Beer Bottles 


But loser probably will demand a recount; decision may 


set precedent for substitution cases in other industries. 


The “battle of the beer bottles” 
between the Miller Brewing Co. and 
the Blatz Brewing Co., both of Mil- 
waukee, has been decided by the 
circuit court in Miller’s favor. The 
decision has implications which might 
affect all businesses, for it hits at the 
heart of brand identification. 

But indications are that the de- 
cision by Judge Arold Murphy, of 
Marinette, Wis., may be only the 
first step in a long legal battle that 
eventually may find its way to the 
United States Supreme Court. Judg- 
ment based on Judge Murphy’s de- 
cision was filed in the circuit court 
here August 21 and Blatz attorneys 
have six months from that date to 
make up their minds whether an 
appeal will be taken. 


Unfair Competition? 


They are not saying at this time. 
But Herbert C. Hirschboeck, one of 
the attorneys for the Miller brew- 
ery, expects an appeal to be taken 
and is preparing to meet such an 
eventuality. Appeal first must be 
made to the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court and then to the United States 
Supreme Court, if desired. 

Miller’s suit was based on the con- 
tention that Blatz has competed un- 
fairly with the Miller brewery by 
adopting a bottle and label similar 
to the “package” used by Miller for 
its “High Life” beer. 

The Miller company claimed that 
a clear glass bottle and label which 
Blatz put in general use, except in 
Wisconsin, in 1950 was a copy of 
Miller’s bottle and label design and 
has confused Miller customers. 

The Miller bottle was described 
in court as of clear glass and of 
“champagne bottle” contour. It bears 
a rectangular bottom label, a criss- 
cross neck label and a further gilt 
band near the top. The color of the 
labels is predominently gold with 
some blue and some red. 

Miller attorneys claimed that the 
color scheme and the placement and 
shape of the labels on the Blatz bot- 
tle were copies of the Miller ‘“pack- 
age. 
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To prove their point that the new 
Blatz ‘“‘package”’ has caused confu- 
sion, Miller introduced witnesses who 
testified that they were served Blatz 
when they asked for Miller. 

One witness was Ira_ Bickhart, 
Daytona Beach, Fla., Miller dis- 
tributor for Florida. He testified that 
he was made the butt of jokes be- 
cause he, a Miller distributor, drank 
Blatz beer without knowing the dif- 
ference. He said the incident occurred 
in a dimly lighted Daytona Beach 
night club. 

Another incident was related in 
court by H. Grady Jewel, comp- 
troller for the National Pressure 
Cooker Co., Eau Claire, Wis., and 
James Boyce, Nashville, Tenn., a 
businessman friend of Jewel. They 
testified that when Jewel ordered 
Miller beer in a Fort Wayne, Ind., 
hotel, he was served Blatz and be- 
cause of the similarity of ‘“‘packages” 
he drank most of the beer before he 
noticed that it wasn’t what he or- 
dered. 


Offer Consumer Testimony 


Miller attorneys also introduced 
depositions of beer drinkers from 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Omaha, Neb., 
and other cities to prove their allega- 
tions of confusion. 

Blatz witnesses countered by 
claiming that a clear glass bottle of 
the type complained of had been in 
use by Blatz for 50 years. However, 
Frank C. Verbest, president of the 
Blatz company, admitted that about 
two-thirds of Blatz beer was sold in 
brown bottles and that the design and 
labeling on the bottles introduced a 
year ago was new. 

Ray T. McCann, an attorney for 
Blatz, argued that anyone “using or- 
dinary care could not confuse the 
Blatz bottle with Mililler’s.” The 
name Blatz, he said, appears 13 
times on the Blatz bottle. ““No mat- 
ter how you turn the bottle you see 
it,” he said. 

John C, Best, another Blatz at- 
torney, argued that the Miller label 
is made of straight lines while the 
Blatz label has no straight lines. 


In his decision, Judge Murphy 
said that ‘‘a casual look” at the Mil- 
ler and Blatz bottles “gives the im- 
mediate impression of sameness. . 
Only a careful, side by side exan- 
ination will reveal a difference in the 
two packages,” the judge wrote. 

The decision recounted testimony 
that when Blatz in 1949 decided to 
package its beer in a clear glass bot- 
tle, similar in shape to the Miller 
bottle, ‘‘the artist who designed the 
new Blatz labels was furnished with 
a Miller neck label and Miller neck 
foil as a guide or inspiration to pro- 
duce a new Blatz neck label,” and 
that Col. Will I. Levy, a Schenley 
vice-president, “in a memorandum to 
the officials at Blatz in Milwaukee, 
admonished them as follows: ‘We are 
also of the opinion after careful study 
that it might be well to use a dif- 
ferent shape shoulder label which 
does not so closely resemble the Mil- 


ler shoulder label.’ ” 


TWEEDLEDUM AND TWEEDLEDEE? 
Would consumers be confused by the 
similarities? The court said "Yes," and 
ruled for Miller. Will Blatz appeal? 


Subsequently, however, “the shoul- 
der label accepted by Blatz Brewing 
Co. was the label that Col. Levy 
said was too similar to Miller’s.” 

Judge Murphy also said that 
testimony of witnesses “clearly estab- 
lished the likelihood that purchasers 
would be confuséd and deceived »y 
the similarity of the two packages.” 

The test, the court said, of imita- 
tion in unfair competition, is general 
impression of similarity and not a 
detailed comparison. 


Mr. Hirschboeck said Miller at- 
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TV DISTRIBUTION MAP* 
PROPORTIONED ACCORDING TO DISTRIBUTION OF RECEIVERS JULY, 1951 
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13,093,600 TV Sets: Here's Where They Are 


The 62 TV cities (Minneapolis-St. Paul, Dallas-Fort Worth, Daven- 
port-Rock Island being considered as single markets) had 107 
stations and 13,093,600 sets as of July, 1951. The distorted map 
takes these sets as the entire U.S.A. universe; the map is part of a 
special study on TV markets prepared for subscribers to Ross 
Reports on Television, 55! Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

The areas served by these 62 TV cities have 61% of the U.S.A. 


population and 64% of the retail sale 


torneys are not pressing Blatz for 
immediate compliance with Judge 
Murphy’s injunction. “They [the 
Blatz people] need time to analyze 
their situation,” he said. 

But unless an appeal is taken, the 
injunction restraining Blatz from 
using its new “package” will soon 
go into effect. And, according to 
Mr. Hirschboeck, it will apply not 
only in Wisconsin but in all other 
states because all packaging of Blatz 
beer is done in Wisconsin, and it runs 
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Ss. 


(Source: SM 


1951 


Survey of Buying Power.) The top 22 cities (listening areas) in TV 
set ownership (those with 1% or more, and ranging upwards from 
Dayton's 131,000 sets to New York's 2,435,000) have 57 out of the 
107 stations and account for 78% of the sets and 47% of the 
nation's total retail sales. As of mid-summer, hourly rates for TV 
stations ranged upwards from $195 in Albuquerque, with 9,000 sets, 
to $3,750 in New York; minimum announcements from $20 to $775; 
8-second spots from $20 to $387. 


COMING... 


All about the eye-opening home 
modernization campaign 


staged by Minneapolis-Honeywell 


Regulator. 


against Blatz and “all agents and dis- 
tributors” under the company’s con- 
trol. 

In addition to an injunction, the 
Miller Brewing Co. was awarded 
by Judge Murphy unspecified dam- 
ages “including all profits derived 
from such wrongful manufacture and 
sale.” “The damages are to be deter- 
mined after an accounting of Blatz 
profits derived from the sale of the 
offending “package” is made under 
the direction of the court. 


being 
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Pete and Joe, WJR’s 
western and folk song enter- 
tainers, sing the praises of 
Farm Crest Bakeries 

9:45 to 10:00 A. M. Monday 
\ through Friday. 


responsive listeners 
make 
responsive buyers 


* the 
GREAT VOICE 
of the 
GREAT LAKES 


Here’s another sweet song 
«+ + Of product sales! 


lere’s convincing proof that WJR’s great listening audience is an active, responsive one. Recently, 
n their morning show, Pete and Joe offered their many listeners a copy of a verse. With only Radio— 
ight announcements, WJR received 10,827 requests from 18 states and Canada. This amazing HS America’s Greatest 


2sponse gives you added proof of WJR’s intensive penetration of a large prosperous area, FREE Advertising 
ie ee a ‘ SPEECH Medium 
nd every indication that your advertising message over WJR produces high-powered action. MIKE 
Remember .. . first they listen... then they buy! Represented Nationally by Edward Petry & Company 
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Sheaffer Pen Says “It 


Has Happened Here!” 


This pen company is proud of its sales turnover, profit, and 


payroll story during a decade of inflation. It is told in a 


little booklet for distribution among employes and public. 


W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. believes 
it has found a way to cope with the 
upward spirals of materials, wages 
and taxes which, according to the 
basic equation in running a business, 
either push consumer prices up or 
push profit margins down. 

Meanwhile the company is 
paying more employes more wages, is 
distributing more earnings to stock- 
holders, and is improving its product 
all without raising pen prices in 
the 1939-51 span. 

To present its case history, Sheaffer 
has published a pocket-size booklet, 
“It Has Happened Here!” 

A large part of the answer, the 
booklet emphasizes, lies in the human 
factor: people’s responsiveness to sin- 
cere incentive stimulation. Profit- 


sharing is the main cog in the Sheaf- 
fer incentive wheel. It includes all 
hourly paid personnel, and the re- 
wards have grown steadily larger 
since it started in 1934, reaching a 
top 27% of wages in fiscal 1950. 

In 1939 the W. A. Sheaffer Pen 
Co. was making a line of high-grade 
fountain pens—as it had been since 
1913. It was selling them for prices 
ranging from $3.75 to $100. Most of 
the merchandise was in the $10-to- 
$20 area. 

“Now,” Sheaffer points out, “it’s 
12 years later—1951. America’s cost- 
of-living index has gone up 83%. The 
cost of most of the materials going 
into those Sheaffer pens—marked by 
the famous white dot—has risen in 
about the same proportion . . .” 


How about wages? Did they keep 
pace with the cost of living rise? 
“They certainly did,’ says Sheaffer. 
“The average increase in annual 
earnings of Sheaffer employes for the 
vear 1950 over 1939 was 150%. 

“Not only percentage-wise are thie 
wages up for that 12-year span; the 
total 1950 Sheaffer pay roll (wages, 
salaries and commissions) was $7/,- 
371,598 compared to $1,880,199 in 
1939. . . . So—the materials cost is 
up. The cost of help is up. The cost 
of maintenance, coal, etc., is up, and 
certainly the cost of taxes is up. But 
—Sheaffer pens still are selling from 
$3.75 to $100, at almost exactly the 
same prices in the same general cate- 
gories as in 1939...” 

How does Sheaffer do it? 

Sheaffer’s answer is that it has been 
making money. It made $744,297 in 
fiscal 1939. Last fiscal year it made 
$2,861,288. . . . It has increased its 
volume of profit dollars. Earnings 
per share of common stock which 
were $1 in 1939 were $3.53 in 1950. 

In addition to regular wages to 
employes, profit-sharing payments are 
made. Some $9,082,994 in extra 
profit-sharing payments have been 
paid to employes since 1934. 


SIMPLE! Just lift the “mike” and talk! 


JOUND/SCRIBER 
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First All Electronic Dictating System ¢ First Disc Dictating Equipment 


230 Sales and Service Centers Coast to Coast 
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COMPACT! Easily carried . . . 
TYCOON weighs less than 15 Ibs! 


SoundScriber’s new TYCOON, most ad- 
vanced and efficient on the market today 
can streamline your selling...spark your 
salesmen to new enthusiasm. 


See why. Mail the coupon today. 


CONVENIENT! 21% hrs. dicta- 
tion mails in regular envelope 
for a 3¢ stamp! 


Simple as that with TYCOON! 


Trademark 


FREE YOUR SALESMEN from the nerve-fraying drudgery of writing 
or typing sales reports. 


Give them Tycoons. With these tireless, portable “secretaries”... 
lightest, latest, greatest of SoundScriber dictating equipment. 
salesmen call, relax in their cars or hotel rooms, talk their re- 
ports. Then “mail their voices” on the wafer-thin Tycoon green 
disc for transcription at the home office and 
the job’s done! Simple as telephoning... 
and reports arrive on time with facts 
fresh, clear, complete! 
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Survey of Buying Power Revisions 


Since the August 1 (p. 103) pub- 
|shed compendium of Corrections 
nd Revisions to the May 10, 1951, 
urvey of Buying Power, the follow- 
1g errors have been noted: 


P,90... Total Net Effective 
Buying Income: 200 Leading Coun- 
ties: Davidson County (Tenn.) 
akes a new rank of 66. The cities 
ormerly ranked 65 and 66 now as- 
sume one higher rank (i.e. Sacra- 
mento, Calif., changes to 64 and 
Douglas, Neb. to 65). 


P.92... Per Family Effective 
Buying Income: 200 Counties. Da- 
vidson County goes from 121 to 118. 
Cities formerly ranked between 118 
and 120 now assume one lower rank 
(i.e. a higher number). 


P. 94... Per Capita Effective Buy- 
ing Income: 200 Counties. David- 
son County (formerly 117) is now 
ranked 123. All cities formerly 
ranked between 118 and 123 now as- 
sume one higher rank (i.e. lower 
number). Worcester, Mass., form- 
erly 124, assumes a rank of 123 also. 


PP, 122, 124, 126 City Rankings: 
Home Furnishings: Pasadena is 
now ranked 65. All cities formerly 
having ranks between 23 and 65 in- 
clusive, now assume one higher rank. 
Automotive: Pasadena assumes a 
rank of 67. All cities formerly 
ranked 67 and below, now assume 
one lower rank. 

Drugs: Pasadena is now ranked 63. 
All cities formerly ranked between 
32 and 63 inclusive, now assume one 
higher rank. 


P. 124... Automotive Store sales: 
200 Leading Cities: Topeka assumes 
a rank of 165. All cities formerly 
ranked 165 and below, now assume 
one lower rank. 


PP. 132, 496—Please see explana- 
tion under p.496. 


P. 154... Arizona: Flagstaff city 
population: The Bureau of the Cen- 
sus has revised its preliminary esti- 
mate of the population of Flagstaff 
from 6,771 to 7,663, and the final 
figure will be revised upward slightly 
when final processing of returns has 
been completed to account for per- 
sons enumerated away from home. 


P. 170... California: Pasadena 
home furnishings sales figure should 
be $14,982 th. (instead of $35,982 
th.). 
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P. 170... California: Total Above 
Cities line: Home furnishings should 
be $673,893 th. (instead of $694,- 
893 th.). 


P. 245... Indiana: Johnson Coun- 
ty, the city of Franklin should be 
indented and in light face type. 


P. 265... Kansas: The city of 
Hays should be in Ellis County, in- 
stead of Franklin, 


P. 270... Kansas: The city of To- 
peka (Shawnee County) automotive 
sales should be $23,170 th. (instead 
of $170 th.). 


P, 272... Kansas: Total Above 
Cities line: Automotive sales should 
be $271,594 th. (instead of $248,- 
594 th.). 


P. 276... Kentucky: Johnson 
County total retail sales should be 
$10,766 th. (instead of $10,776 th.). 
This was a typographical error and 
does not affect state totals. 


P. 278 ...Kentucky: In Pike Coun- 
ty the city of Pikeville should be in- 
dented and in light face type. 


P. 417... North Dakota: Multiple _ 


city of Bismarck-Mandan total in- 
come should be $37,845 th. (instead 
of $37,805 th.). 


PP. 496 and 132... Metropoli- 
tan Areas: Nashville, Tenn., Metro- 
politan Area: Families should be 
93.1 th.; net e.b.i. should be $446,- 
333 th.; % USA e.b.i. should be 
.2235; per capita income should be 
$1,374; per family income should be 
$4,794; % USA potential should be 


2201; quality of market index 
should be 103. 
Please note that the following 


changes result from the above: 
P.144: Rankings of metropolitan 
areas: Net e.b.i.; Nashville is now 
ranked 55. Sacramento is now 
ranked 54. 

P. 140: Make appropriate changes in 
metropolitan area totals. 


P. 559... Wisconsin: Oshkosh 
citv food store sales should be $12,- 
340 th. (instead of $4,340 th.). To- 
tal Above Cities food store sales 
should be $469,584 th. 


P. 563... Wyoming: Yellowstone 
National Park (part) should be bold 
face, flush. (This was a typographi- 


cal error and does not affect state 
totals. ) 


And—in the Canadian Section of the 
Survey of Buying Power, please note 
the following changes: 


P. 597... Alberta: The city of 
Calgary, general merchandise sales 


should be $26,544 th. 
P, 598... Alberta: Total Above 


Cities line, general merchandise 


should be $71,634 th. 


P. 590... Ontario: The city of 
Oshawa (Ontario County) effective 
buying income should be $44,684 th. 


P. 591... Ontario: Total Above 
Cities, Effective Buying Income, 
should be $2,692,617 th.; per capita 
effective buying income should be 
$1,267; per family effective buying 
income should be $4,417. 


Pioneer Savings and 
Loan increased its 
deposits from $400,000 
to $1,400,000 in six 
months in Los Angeles 
and to $13,000,000 

in less than three 
years’ time. It says 

the greatest share 

of the credit goes to 
THE HOUSEWIVES’ 
PROTECTIVE LEAGUE 
Most sales-effective 
participating program 


... anywhere! 
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The Newelers. 
CIRCULAR-KEYSTONE 
The Recognized 
Leader and Authority 
of the 


Jewelry Trade 


SINCE 1869 


— a = a a | -fij---------| 


Chilton Publications 
Are Leaders 
In Their Respective Fields 
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THE JEWELERS' CIRCULAR-KEYSTONE is the merchandising magazine of 
the Billion-and-a-Quarter* jewelry industry comprising 21,269* retail jewelry 
stores. Published since 1869 for and in the interest of the retail jeweler, 
it is also avidly read by manufacturers and wholesalers ‘“‘over the retailer’s 
shoulder” to keep in touch with the trade and to know what’s what and 


who's who. 


A constructive editorial policy of bringing jewelers practical merchandising 
information, sales-minded interpretations of style trends, understandable an- 
alysis of government regulations, profitable methods of business management 
and accurate news reporting has developed an intense Reader Interest over 
the years, evidenced by the current ABC Statement of June 30, 1951. 


Paid circulation 19,855—total distribution 21,334. 


99.3% one year “subs” paid cash in advance. 
/ 


78.1% renewal percentage. 


NO Premium inducements to subscribers. 


NO arrearages, all subscriptions cancelled upon expiration. 


NO cut prices or extensions—every subscription sold at 
established prices. 


NO combination sales with other material. 


This is sound, healthy circulation based on sound, healthy editorial content. 
JC-K is the best-liked and most-dependable jewelry publication—a guarantee 
of full advertising value. 


*Official 1948 Census of Business figures. 


CHILTON COMPANY (Inc.) 


Chestnut and 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. © 


THE IRON AGE serves the richest divi- 
sion of the industrial field—the metal 
working industry. 


HARDWARE AGE, the leader in the 
field of hardware distribution. 


HARDWAREWORLD, providing blanket 
coverage of the retail and wholesale hard- 
Ware trade in the eleven Western States. 


DEPARTMENT STORE ECONOMIST 
reaches more key department store people 
than any other business publication. 


BCOT AND SHOE RECORDER, 
the authoritative publication of the shoe 
business. 


SEPTEMBER 15, 1951 


THE OPTICAL JOURNAL AND 
REVIEW OF OPTOMETRY, the out- 
standing publication serving the optometric 
profession and optical industry. 


THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR. 
KEYSTONE, the recognized leader and 
authority of the jewelry trade. 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES, theauto- 
motive industrial news authority in auto- 
motive and aircraft manufacturing plants. 


MOTOR AGE covers all automotive 
service and maintenance problems, 


100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N, Y. 


.— a ee ee ee ee ee 


COMMERCIAL CAR JOURNAL 
provides the greatest coverage of any pub- 
lication serving the motor truck and bus 
fleet maintenance field, with the valuable 
plus of 4,000 trade subscriptions. 


THE SPECTATOR 
LIFE INSURANCE IN ACTION, most 
quoted life insurance publication. 


THE SPECTATOR 

PROPERTY INSURANCE REVIEW, 
the magazine of influence among fire and 
casualty companies anc their agents. 


DISTRIBUTION AGE, the magazine 
that integrates all phases of distribution. 
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.. 
Mobbycrafe Uses 


TINKER KIT: It got its start as a good will builder. 


Industrial Finds a Consumer 
Market on Its Doorstep 


Tinnerman Products, Inc., maker of industrial fastening 
devices, designed a "Tinker Kit'' as a give-away. Its re- 
ception was so cordial that the company began a probe to 
measure the latent demand. Result: A little jackpot. 


When an industrial sales promo- 
tion idea leads to a suspected retail 
market, thus proving that a product 
that’s good for the industrial prospect 
is good for the consumer, the circle 
may be said to be complete. 

Such is the tale of the Tinnerman 
Tinker Kit, which began two years 
ago when H. R. Russell, general sales 
manager of Tinnerman Products, 
Inc., decided that the company need- 
ed a souvenir or give-away item for 
industrial sales promotion affairs and 
trade shows. 

Thus the Tinker Kit, a handy 
packaged assortment of SPEED NUTS,* 
millions of which have been used on 
original equipment on the assembly 
lines for the past 15 years, came into 


* Trade Mark Registered 
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being. The spEED NUT is a heat 
treated spring steel fastener which is 
used in place of nuts and lock washers 
on bolts and sheet metal screws. Kits 
were prepared and the company began 
giving them to engineers, purchasing 
agents, draftsmen and others at the 
National Metal Congress and Ex- 
position and other trade shows. 

The Tinker Kit was an immediate 
success. People who were given a 
Kit at one trade show would visit the 
Tinnerman booth and ask for another 
at the next trade show. By means of 
the Kit, Tinnerman was thus effec- 
tively reaching many of those in posi- 
tion to influence purchasing directly 
or indirectly. 

Demand for the Kit soon reached a 
point where people were writing in 
asking for it. This aroused Tin- 


nerman’s suspicions of a retail mai- 
ket for SPEED NUTS and the sales pro- 
motion department swung into action. 
A decision was made to offer SPEED 
NUTS to the retail trade on a mail- 
order basis as the first step in a mar- 
ket probe. A 112-piece assortment of 
SPEED NUTS and screws selling for 
$1.00 was finally decided upon. 

First advertisement (a three-inch 
ad) appeared in Popular Mechanic; 
magazine in October, 1950. Response 
was not immediate. Tinnerman re- 
ceived only 90 orders for Kits in 
October. The total rose to 107 in 
December, then jumped to more than 
300 in February; the outlines of a 
big and promising retail market were 
revealed in an increasing volume of 
mail orders. 

Tinnerman then decided to survey 
the market to find out two things: 
who was buying Tinker Kits and 
what they were being used for. Both 
were basic to any retail marketing 
plan and the development of an at- 
tractive impulse item for the retail 
channels. 


A Hint of Potentials 


Accordingly, Tinnerman’s adver- 
tising department prepared question- 
naires and 1,000 were mailed April 
27 to a random list of mail order pur- 
chasers. This was seven months after 
the Tinker Kit had been introduced. 
Tinnerman received a total of 361 
replies, and many of these were ac- 
companied by two and _ three-page 
letters. 

Tabulation of the returns pointed 
up several interesting facts, in addi- 
tion to furnishing the basic infor- 
mation desired: first, that SPEED NUTS 
for home use are popular when once 
purchased and second, a desire on the 
part of the respondents to purchase 
them through hardware stores and 
retail outlets. 

Moreover, the company learned 
many new home and hobby uses for 
SPEED NUTS. Most respondents used 
their Tinker Kits to repair toys, auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, and metal fur- 
niture, the most common household 
items. Comments on size and selection 
were carefully studied. Then began 
the development of the most suitable 
Kit for retail distribution from the 
standpoint of size and quantity. 

The original Tinker Kit is made 
up of 10 sizes of standard, flat type 
SPEED NUTS, which can be used to 
replace any threaded nut and _ lock 
washer of corresponding size. The 
112-piece Kit contains sizes ranging 
from No. 4 to % inch, including ma- 
chine and sheet metal screws. A 
Speed Order Blank is included with 


each Kit for re-ordering any of the 
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It offers the ONLY one of the 3 biggest man-woman 
audiences that’s screened for the BUY on their minds! 


VERY now and then, something hap- 
E pens to upset old ideas—and that’s 
what’s been happening right before 
your eyes. 


Better Homes & Gardens has exploded 


the myth that selected circulations must 
be small! BH&G offers advertisers 34%- 
million families—screened to be top pros- 
pects for almost anything on the market! 


A look at the book will show you how 
BH&G builds such a big market for you. 
You'll find none of the ordinary reader- 
bait—no fiction, no sensationalism, no 
general news pictures. 

But you will find a bookful of what 
only the BUY-minded love! Every page, 
phrase, picture and diagram is about 


things to try—things to BUY—to, make 
life more complete! 


And this material is carefully planned 
for equal accent on the interests of men 
and women—both! 


That’s why multimillions of husbands 
and wives come out from between the 
covers of BH&G with definite ideas about 
what’s for them—and where to buy it! 
That’s why BH&G’s big market is all 
wheat—no chaff. That’s why you want all 
the facts about BH&G’s 3%-million fam- 


ilies—screened for the BUYon their minds! 


ay 


Millio 
MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY, Des Moines, lowa 
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sizes which are individually boxed. 

As a part of the development of the 
new Kit, an independent company is 
making a survey of retail outlets for 
‘Tinnerman to determine which as- 
sortment will be most acceptable. 
This involves questions like length of 
screws, number needed, etc. The re- 
sults of this survey will probably 
determine whether Tinnerman will 
market both a new Tinker’s Kit and 
a hobbyist’s kit. 

The questionnaire, in addition to 
outlining a large and promising retail 
market, showed public recognition of 
the fundamental locking qualities of 
SPEED NUTS, which the _ industrial 
trade has recognized for years. 

Geographical distribution of mail 
orders ranged from Alaska to the 
Virgin Islands and 14 orders were 
shipped to Army Post Office num- 
bers. New York led the state distri- 
bution with 280, followed by Ohio 
with 246. Vocational distribution of 
buyers included 471 businessmen, 91 


Bob Hill Company got 
8,885 orders within 
6 weeks and found 
“reorders far exceeded 
our other programs” 
when it offered plastic 
bag sets ($1.00 each) 
to the Minneapolis 
radio listeners 
who were reached by 
THE HOUSEWIVES’ 
PROTECTIVE LEAGUE 
Most sales-effective 
participating program 
... anywhere! 


doctors, 7 farmers and 31 members of 
the armed forces. 

The questionnaire showed that 
29% of the respondents had used the 
Tinker Kit often, 61% occasionally, 
and only 9% had not used it at all. 

Forty-five per cent of the respond- 
ents thought the Kit was ideal. 

Forty-nine per cent thought it was 
suitable. 

Five per cent thought the Kit at 
$1.00 was under priced. Seventy-two 
per cent thought it was priced right. 

A Tinker Kit for the retail trade 
will mark ‘Tinnerman’s return to the 
retail market after an absence of 18 
years. The Tinnerman name first be- 
came known in Cleveland business 
circles 81 years ago when, in 1870, 
G. A. Vinnerman opened a retail 
hardware business. 

Among the many items carried in 
stock were the cast iron, wood-burn- 
ing cookstoves widely used in kitchens 
of that day. Dissatisfied with the 
heavy, cumbersome contrivances, Mr. 
Tinnerman in 1875 developed and 
manufactured the first steel range, 
forerunner of today’s modern ranges. 

By 1910, A. H. Tinnerman, now 
president of ‘Tinnerman Products, 
Inc., had become active in his father’s 
business and had succeeded in pro- 
ducing the first combination coal- 
wood and gas ranges. Wider use of 
natural gas for cooking opened a new 
market which increased demand for 
the new-type Tinnerman stove, and in 
1913, the hardware business was 
abandoned and the firm concentrated 
on the manufacture of quality stoves 
and ranges. The Tinnerman Stove 
and Range Company became one of 
the first leaders in the field and sold 
its products nationally. 


The Birth of SPEED NUT 


Twelve years later, the company 
attempted to produce an enameled 
range with concealed fastenings. But 
when threaded nuts and lock washers 
were used for this purpose and tight- 
ened sufficiently to withstand jolts 
and twists during transportation, 
checks and cracks invariably developed 
in the enameled surfaces. 

Searching for a solution to this 
problem late one night in his home 
workshop, A. H. ‘Tinnerman de- 
veloped the first SPEED NUT, the pro- 
duct which later was to revolutionize 
the fastening industry. It consisted of 
an arched strip of clock-spring steel 
with two arched prongs formed to 
engage the screw threads. It held the 
stove panels firmly in place by spring 
tension and its resiliency absorbed the 
strains of moving ‘and heat expansion, 
leaving the enameled surfaces un- 
damaged. 


BunDLESs : 
FRom HEAVEN ot 
DADER serv! 


SPEED NUTS soon were being used 
on all Tinnerman ranges and the 
company began to sell them to other 
stove and range manufacturers. 

During the depression years from 
1930 to 1933, the sale of quality 
stoves and ranges dropped along with 
the sale of other quality products. 
George A. Tinnerman, grandson of 
the founder, had joined the firm and 
began to explore the application of 
SPEED NUTS to other industries. De- 
velopment of new designs and new 
applications based on the original 
fastening principle was so wide-spread 
by 1940 that the sPEED NUT manv- 
facturing business completely over- 
shadowed the stove manufacturing 
business. 

Once again, as he had done in 1913 
when his stove manufacturing activi- 
ties overshadowed his hardware busi- 
ness, A. H. Tinnerman completely 
reorganized the entire plant. Manv- 
facturing facilities were converted en- 
tirely to SPEED NUT production and 
a new company, Tinnerman Pro- 
ducts, Inc., was formed. A. H. Tin- 
nerman became president and treas- , 
urer and George A. Tinnerman be- 
came vice-president and general man- 
ager. And now, the fourth generation, 
George A. Tinnerman, III, has start- 
ed to work in the plant, learning the 
business from the ground up. 

Launching of the SPEED NUT prin- 
ciple on a wide scale came just in 
time to be of invaluable use in the 
production of planes, tanks, trucks 
and other military and naval equip- 
ment during World War II. In this 
period they proved their worth be- 
yond doubt. 

Demand for the sPEED NUT brand 
of fasteners multiplied rapidly in the 
post-war market. The company ex- 
panded its manufacturing facilities, 
and in September 1950 opened a new 
ultra-modern plant in Brooklyn Vil- 
lage. 

Production of SPEED NUTS this year 
is almost certain to reach a new perk. 
Gross sales in 1950 were double those § 


of 1949. 
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MENTE S5 


The ABC's of Effective 


Sales Letters: 


Be Brief...People Are Busy 


BY CHARLES BURY, 


Correspondence Consultant 


In this, the second of a group of six articles on how to im- 
prove your letters, Mr. Bury points out that conciseness is 
important because letters cost money. Here he chats about 


letters that amble down the tracks making all local stops. 


How long should a letter be? Long 
enough to tell the complete story— 
no longer and no shorter. Strive to 
use the least number of words with- 
out being abrupt or curt. 

Letters that stutter and stumble 
all over the page are hard to read, 
hard to write. Concise letters make 
your ideas stand out bright and sharp. 
You enjoy writing them, others enjoy 
reading them. 

Recent surveys show that 40% of 
the letters written in American busi- 
ness offices are too long. Fifteen per- 
cent of the letters wouldn’t have to 


Call of the Wild 


be written if the first letter had been 
clear and explicit. 

Conciseness is important because 
letters cost money — lots of money. 
The average letter today costs $1 and 
up. Multiply this figure by the total 
number of letters going out from 
your firm each year and you will 
reach a staggering sum. 

In addition to saving valuable time 
of busy executives, secretaries, and 
typists, concise letters save on wear 
and tear of typewriters, cut down the 
cost of paper, carbons, postage, and 
other supplies. 


A distinctly masculine point-of-purchase appeal is this ‘outdoor men's 
shoe display of the House of Crosby Square, Milwaukee. Shoes rest atop 
simulated logs, and realistic wild game birds that "lead the field" lend 
authenticity to the fall mood. Designed and produced by Milprint, Inc., 
Milwaukee, the display can be used for window, counter, or floor focusing. 


How do you make letters concise? 
Plan your letter before you write it. 
Make ‘a word outline of what you 
want to say. 

Planning your letter actually takes 
less time than to “dash off” a letter. 
You not only write the letter quicker, 
you avoid hemming and hawing, and 
you turn out a letter that is clear 
and complete. Thus you avoid writing 
second and third letters to clear up 
the first letter. 

Before you write your letter, first 
know what you want to say, then 
say it. If your letter is to be a short 
one, your word outline can be a 
mental one. 

If your letter is to be longer or 
more involved, then write out your 
word outline. By noting on paper 
the points you want to write about, 
you can concentrate on one thing at 
a time. When one point has been 
covered, your mind is clear to con- 
centrate on the next point. When 
the letter is finished, you’ll know that 
each point has been covered clearly 
and concisely without backtracking. 

At first it may seem that planning 
your letter takes up too much time. 
Actually, it saves time. It saves the 
typist’s time. And most important — 
it saves time for your reader. 

_ Watch also the rambling phrases 
that loop, twist, curve, and dive all 
over the page. For instance, instead 
of “Confirming our telephone con- 
versation of today in which we 
agreed to...” substitute “As agreed 
by phone . . .” instead of “In the 
normal course of our procedure . . 
say ““Normally . . .” instead of “In 
view of the fact that...” say 
“Because...” 

“For” takes the place of “In the 
amount of $...” “Since” is better 
than “Under the circumstances...” 
and “In the event that...” can be 
replaced by “If...” 

An executive for one of my Dallas 
clients recently told me that lopping 
off excess verbiage from his letters 
reduced the daily number of tran- 
scribing cylinders from seven to five. 
In addition, his letters were simpler, 
more friendly, and did a better job. 

In short letters sometimes this 
word-saving amounted to half the 
letter. For example: 

“In connection with this policy it 
will be appreciated if you will furnish 
us with the amount of the mortgage 
and the terms under which this mort- 
gage is to be repaid.” 

This read much better as: 

‘Please furnish us with the amount 
and the terms under which this mor'- 
gage is to be repaid.” 

This one originally ran 59 words: 

“This will acknowledge receipt of 
your letter of April 17, 1950, along 
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How to Make Letters Concise 


How long should a letter be? Long enough to tell the complete 
story—no longer and no shorter. Strive to use the least amount of 
words without being abrupt or curt. 

Letters that stutter and stumble all over the page are hard to 
read, hard to write. Concise letters make your ideas stand out bright 
and sharp. You enjoy writing them; others enjoy reading them. 


RATING SCALE FOR CONCISENESS 
Time Saved 
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Do you reply to as many letters as possible 
as you read them? 


_= 


Do you underscore 
points in the letter you are answering, so 
that your letter will be complete? Do you 
outline your letters before writing them, and 
thus avoid hemming and hawing as you 
dictate? 


Organization 


If you do, you can save up to 


Do you keep paragraphs and sentences 
brief? Do you keep phrases compact? In- 
stead of saying, "Due to the fact that..." 
do you say, "Because . . ."'? 


Rambling 
phrases 


If you do, you can save up to 


Are your letters free from battered up 
phrases like "Wishing to state," and "Per- 


nearly everyone uses 
the Stereo-Realist 


N Hollywood, the people who know 

picture-making and_ picture-taking — 
stars, producers, directors, cameramen — 
actually prefer the REALIST. They use the 
REALIST not only for personal photogra- 
phy, but also to help make movies “better 
than ever.” 

But Hollywood isn’t alone in this. 
Stereo is sweeping the country — and 
REALIST is the reason. REALIST pictures 
are so realistic, so amazing, they defy 
description. You must see the life-size 
images in natural color to feel the full 
impact of their breathtaking beauty. 

The astonishing realism of these pic- 
tures is not confined to personal pho- 
tography alone. It gives you amazingly 
authentic pictures for medical records 
and legal evidence — a marvelous aid in 
visual education — a fascinating, new, 
creative selling tool. 

Ask your camera dealer to show you 
some REALIST pictures, or for profes- 
sional use see your commercial photogra- 
pher. Davin WuiTE Co., 385 W. Court 
Street, Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin. 

Camera and Viewer $182.25 


(Tax Inc). Priced according 
to Fair Trade Practices. 


ome ealisl 


The Camera That Sees The Same As You 


Stereo-Reatist Cameras, Projectors, Viewers and Ac- 
cessories are products of the David White Co., Milwaukee 
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Worn Out 
Words 


mit me to say"? 


lf they are, you can save up to 


Opening 
Sentence 


Do you avoid clearing your throat mentally 
with, "Acknowledging your letter of .. ." 
and instead, start right in? 


If you do, you can save another 


Sentence 


Do you avoid stuttering and stumbling at 
the close with "Trusting ..." and "Hop- 
Closing ing... and “I remain. . 


come to a full stop? 


If you do, you can save another 


"2 Do you 


Yes, it's possible to improve your letters 


with your bill of $8.00 which in- 
cluded tow service and storage to a 
1942 Oldsmobile Coach formerly 
owned by Mr. M. J. Lytell of Fort 
Worth. We are at this time enclosing 
our draft in the amount of $8.00 pay- 
able to your order for the above 
charges.” 

The revision took only nine words: 

“Here’s our check for your charges 
on this case.” 

Correspondents for another client 
invariably ended their letters with 
this typical closing phrase: 

“If you have questions, or if we 
can be of help to you at any time, 
please do not hesitate to write to us.” 

This phrase expressed the spirit of 
service — which it was intended to 


do. However, because the firm used 
this phrase on thousands of routine 
letters each week, it was deluged with 
hundreds of responses from well- 
meaning people who thought up 
“questions” and ways the firm could 
be of service to them — all the way 
from getting tickets to musical shows 
to help on selling cemetery lots. The 
phrase is now shortened to read: “!t 
has been a real pleasure to serve 
you!’ It expresses the proper spirit 
of service and has eliminated costly 
and needless correspondence. 

Rousseau, the famous philosopher, 
once wrote to a friend: “Please ac- 
cept my apologies for this long letter 
—I did not have time to write you 
a shorter one.” 
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Weston’'s “Youth Tours’: 


BY FREDERICK BELL 


THIS YEAR, GIRLS: 50 from the Land 
of the Maple Leaf went East to visit the 
land of the Rose. And vice versa. Here's 
part of the British contingent in Toronto. 
It's a sample of management thinking 
that goes far beyond the balance sheet. 


New Wrinkle in Public Relations 


With the idea of helping to foster international under- 


standing, Weston Bakeries, Ltd., pays all expenses for 


visits to England for 50 Canadian youngsters, and for an 


exchange group of 50 English boys or girls to visit Canada. 


Garfield Weston is an unusual 
man. He believes in doing things dif- 
ferently, in breaking the old pattern 
and in making a new one as unlike 
its predecessor as possible. 

Such a policy is inherent in his own 
philosophy for he is a Canadian bis- 
cuit manufacturer who came to Eng- 
land to show the British how to make 
English style biscuits, and who re- 
mained there to become a British 
M.P. and a fox-hunting squire. 

Today Weston operates baked 
goods factories on both sides of the 
Atlantic, including one of the world’s 
most modern plants at New Toronto, 
Canada. Consequently he has acquired 
a cosmopolitan outlook which has 
colored his sales promotion and pub- 
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lic relations attitude to a great extent. 

In the days immediately following 
World War II, Weston began to 
wonder how he, an_ industrialist, 
could help foster international under- 
standing, and at the same time build 
valuable good will with the British 
and Canadian public for his many 
business enterprises. The idea finally 
came to him —the personal inter- 
exchange of ideas and_ cultures 
through travel is the indispensable 
key to a more complete understanding 
between peoples. Thus Weston Youth 
Tours came into being. 

“The tours began in 1949,” says 
Mr. A. Boyle, sales manager, Weston 
Bakeries Limited, at the head office 
in Toronto, “when 50 British boys 


visited Canada. Last summer 50 
Canadian boys went to Britain and 
50 British boys toured Canada. All 
expenses were paid by the Weston 
organization.” 

At present 50 girls from the ten 
Canadian provinces as well as from 
the Yukon and Northwest Terri- 
tories are touring Britain, while in 
turn another 50 British girls are visit- 
ing Canada. 

“The tours are for girls this year,” 
explains Mr. Boyle, “because now 
boys are making more tours under 
other auspices and girls generally do 
not have the same opportunity.” 

In the case of the current tour, the 
Weston organization pays all ex- 
penses for the girls, providing them 
with suitcases, a basic wardrobe, and 
pocket money. The wardrobe con- 
sists of a specially designed suit and 
dress, hat, purse, cardigan and blouse. 

“The Canadian girls,” Mr. Boyie 
states, “‘were selected by the Can:- 
dian Education Association which 
represents the ten provinces. Nom- 
inations were made across the coun- 
try by school principals. The British 
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Discovers foolproof key number system 


Our 10 years’ experience with keyed ad- 
vertisements pulling better than 60,000 
inquiries has proved that there are better 
systems than the use of conventional 
keys. For example, many prospects could 
decipher ‘Dept. P.M.1041” as Popular 
Mechanics October 1941, and for one 
reason or another failed to use it. But 
sifice we started using our Post Office 
box number prefixed with the letters of 
the alphabet for 27 different magazines, 
more than 90% of our prospects have 
carefully used our keyed addresses. Ap- 
parently most folks figure that a “P.O.” 
means you get your mail in a special 
way requiring the number (and in our 
case, this includes the all-important key). 


R. S. Robinson, Advertising Manager, 
Columbian Steel Tank Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


Label idea increases sales 


Sales letters asking for an order often 
produce startling results when an un- 
usual approach, or a “‘gadget’’ is used. 
But the announcement of our new year- 
book proved there are other ways, too. 
Instead of making out the mailing label 
for each book after we received an order, 
addressed \abels were attached to all sales 
letters. To place an order the recipient 
simply returned the label. The psycho- 
logical reaction to this device proved far 
more effective than the usual return post- 
card. It was also helpful in cases where 
our mailing list specified companies, but 
not individuals. The person ordering a 
book added his name to the label, auto- 
matically improving our mailing list. 
Gordon Fyfe, The Dartnell Corporation, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Haunt them — or help them ? 


We haunted them. Yes, when we at radio 
station WBBM reviewed our direct mail 
advertising of the past few years, a 
“sameness’’ was found about it char- 
acteristic of the efforts of almost every 
other station in the country. They —and 
we~ haunted everyone with talk about 
urs-lves. Could something different be 


| Tell it to Kimberly-Clark 


An idea exchange service for 


advertisers and buyers of printing 


done? We hope the solution is our new 
monthly newsletter mailing. A digest of 
the current news from trade publications 
and other sources, designed as a ‘‘ser- 
vice’ to our busy agency and advertiser 
friends. True, we get in a few plugs for 
WBBM, but at the same time, we believe 
we're helping those on our mailing list. 


And although we've never been able to 
measure the effectiveness of any direct 
mail advertising, we've also never had 
anyone thank us for it—until now. 


David Kimble, 
Station WBBM, Chicago, Il. 


Do you have an item of interest? 
Tell it to Kimberly-Clark! 


All items become the 
property of Kimberly- 
Clark. For each pub- 
lished item, a $50 De- 
fense Bond will be 
awarded to the sender. 
In case of similar con- 
tributions, only the 
first received will be 
eligible for an award. 
Address Idea Ex- 
change Panel, Room 
129, Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, Neenah, Wisconsin. 


* * * 


As paper is still on allocation, please 
help prevent the shortage from spreading 
further. And remember—you add crisp 
freshness and sparkling new sales appeal 
to all printing jobs—at less cost, with 
less waste —when they’re done on fully- 
coated Kimberly-Clark printing papers. 
Use them whenever possible. 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation sc. wisconsin 


1. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 8 CAN. 
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Hifect* Enamel 


Quality Machine-Coated Printing Papers 
Lithofect* Offset Enamel 


Trufect* Multifect* 
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Eastman Kodak Director 


Frederick C. Crawford has been elected 
a director of Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. Mr. Crawford and 365,- 
024 other men of action throughout 
American business read The Wall Street 
Journal daily. (Adv.) 


Smart refiners know free 
balloons bring people to 
service stations for gas, 
oil, grease jobs. People have children — 
children love balloons! Attract kids, sell 
parents with PIONEER Qualatex “Float- 
ing Billboards”! Refiner buys balloons or 
splits cost with distributor or station. 
Whatever your product, pinpoint sales 
efforts at point-of-sale with PIONEER 
balloons. Printed in non-fading crackless 
pigments. Our Ad Service Department 
gives you ideas, samples, imprint infor- 
<a mation. Write today— 
"Guaranteed by *\ The PIONEER Rubber 
Good Housekeeping Company, 108 Tiffin Road, 
Less Willard, Ohio 
oe 


sarroon YOUR SALES 


WITH PIONEER QUALATEX 
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girls were chosen by the National 
Association of Girls and Mixed 
Clubs working with other youth or- 
ganizations.” 

The rules state that girls or boys 
selected must be 16 or 17 at the time 
of the tour, and that they are to be 
chosen particularly for their wide in- 
terests as well as certain other char- 
acteristics. Selectors are to look for 
responsible, observant types who will 
communicate to their friends and 
families the lessons learned during 
the trip. 

Itineraries are carefully selected. 
This year the Canadian party, for 
example, has been taken on a con- 
ducted tour of British historical sites 
including Shakespeare’s home at 
Stratford-on-Avon. Windsor Castle 
and H.M.S. Victory, Nelson’s flag- 
ship. In addition they have been to 
the Festival of Britain show in Lon- 
don, and have taken a trip through 
the Weston biscuit plant at Llan- 
taram in Wales. 

On the other hand the 50 British 
girls made a 25-day visit to eastern 
Canada. This included sight-seeing 
tours to Quebec City, Montreal and 
Ottawa, time spent in a_ northern 
Ontario summer camp, a side trip to 
Niagara Falls, and a hand in the 
oficial opening ceremonies of Toron- 
to’s Canadian National Exhibition. 

During the course of the tour, 
special visits were made to the Wes- 
ton cereal, bread and biscuit plant at 
Longueuil, Quebec, to William Neil- 
son Limited, (a subsidiary of the 
Weston organization) a chocolate 
factory in Toronto, and to the Mc- 
Cormick Biscuit Company plant (an- 
other Weston enterprise) in London, 
Ont. 

“Leaders of the Weston Youth 
Tours,” continues Sales Manager 
Boyle, “must be highly qualified for 


their important job of interpreting 
the important facts about their coun- 
try to the girls and boys in their 
charge. Among the leaders are the 
dean of women, Royal Victoria Col- 
lege, Montreal, and the sponsor’s two 
daughters, Miriam and_ Barbara 
Weston.” 

Of special note is the fact that 
the leader of the current British girls’ 
tour to Canada is the famed Odette 
Churchill, G.C., the first wonian to 
receive the George Cross in World 
War II. Her experiences as a Brit- 
ish secret agent who was captured 
and tortured by the Gestapo form the 
basis for a recent book and motion 
picture. 

“These tours have been immense- 
ly successful to date,” declares Mr. 
Boyle. “Basically they are intended 
to foster international understanding 
in the generation of tomorrow 
through the broadening influence of 
travel, and to develop leadership 
abilities in the finest of our young 
men and women on both sides of the 
Atlantic. It goes without saying, that, 
at the same time good will is being 
built up both here and in Great 
Britain for Weston products. 

“Tour members are invariably im- 
pressed with the up-to-date opera- 
tions in our modern plants and the 
quality of the products produced. 
They talk about these things and in- 
evitably the word is spread among 
their friends and relatives on both 
sides of the pond that Weston’s is 
an outstanding buy in either pence or 
cents, shillings or quarters. 

“The fact that Weston’s sales both 
in Canada and in Great Britain have 
shown a marked increase since the 
tours began, despite the lack of any 
conscious effort in an advertising way 
to capitalize on them, speaks for it- 


self.” 


A NEW BUTTON CABINET .. . 
sponsored by Bailey, Green &' Elger, 
promises new selling punch for but- 
ton departments .. . no trouble now 
to match buttons with fabric samples. 
Occupying less than 20 square feet, 
the merchandiser openly displays 500 
buttons under dramatic lighting and 
has storage space for 10,000 more. 

The cabinet, which provides for 
self-selection, incorporates six fea- 
tures: open assortment display wit)- 
out loss or theft; best readership 
angle for consumer attention; easy 
identification of style, size, price; 
fluorescent lighting; wood finishes to 
match store furniture; quality coi- 
struction. Unit by The Stensgaard Co. 
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It’s time we got working mad! 


As we listen to the latest insults from 
Moscow, we're likely to get fighting 
mad. 


Instead, we’d better use our heads 
and get working mad. 


It is clear by now that Stalin and his 
gang respect just one thing—strength. 
Behind the Iron Curtain they’ve been 
building a huge fighting machine 
while we were reducing ours. Now 
we must rebuild our defenses—fast. 


As things stand today, there is just 
one way to prevent World War III. 
That is to re-arm—to become strong— 
and to stay that way! 


This calls for better productivity all 
along the line. Not just in making 
guns, tanks and planes, but in turn- 
ing out civilian goods, too. 


Arms must come first. But we must 
produce arms at the same time we 
produce civilian goods. 


We can do this double job if we all 
work together to turn out more for 
every hour we work—if we use our 
ingenuity to step up productivity. 


All of us must now make sacrifices 
for the common good. But we're 
working for the biggest reward of all 
—peace with freedom! 


THE BETTER WE PRODUCE THE STRONGER WE GROW 


FOR A FREE COPY OF “THE MIRACLE OF AMERICA” 
MAIL THE CC. PON to Public Policy Committee, The Advertising 
Council, Inc., Dept. B.P., 25 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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"RELAX .. . BE HUMAN 


sos Oe 
formula for direct mail pieces has given many a doctor a 
sense of personal friendliness with the Cutter business 


This simple family. 


These folders, produced in behalf of a Cutter 
medicine for the relief of arthritis, are typical of the 
informal Cutter approach. See text for campaign story. 


Cutter’s Way with Direct Mail: 
“Doctors Are Just Other People’ 


They're written in simple language. They're brightened 
with drawings. They talk vernacular instead of formal dull 
medical jargon. And they're often amusing. That's the rea- 
son Cutter mail pieces command such high attention value. 


Fred A, Cutter, vice-president and 
secretary of Cutter Laboratories,* 
whose “‘F.A.C. Letters’’ have become 
a legend in medical circles, probably 
was the first executive of a pharma- 
ceutical house to ask himself and his 
associates if the ponderous communi- 
cations about products such houses 
sent to the doctor of medicine, im- 
pressed him or only bored him. 

The outcome of the Cutter medita- 
tions was a new approach in direct 
mail to. doctors which, results indi- 
cate, won and kept the doctors’ at- 
tention and soon developed the feeling 
that they were on a personal friend- 
ship basis with the Cutter business 
family. True, it outraged a few— 
who nevertheless read the next letter 


*Berkeley, Calif. 

**Donn Court is vice-president in charge 
of sales, advertising and distribution, but 
Fred Cutter still keeps a friendly eye on 
the advertising and drafts the F.A.C. Let- 
ters. Mrs. Paul Amrein is creative super- 
visor of the Direct Mail Department. 
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when it arrived. One well-regarded 
doctor, startled by a racy expression, 
wrote back to lambaste the author 
with a quotation from the Bible on 
blasphemy. 

Fred Cutter, on safe ground—for 
the Bible scorns euphemisms and 
never refers to begetting as biological 
reproduction—exuberantly quoted the 
Bible back at him and a memorable 
correspondence ensued. The doctor 
later became a customer and faithful 
reader of the F.A.C. Letters. 

All of which we mention for an 
insight into the Cutter way with di- 
rect mail to doctors, summed up in 
the favorite reminder of Fred Cutter 
to his firm’s sales and advertising asso- 
ciates, that ‘‘a doctor puts on his pants 
one leg at a time like anybody else.” 

About 20 years have passed since 
Fred Cutter, at that time vice-presi- 
dent in charge of advertising**, began 
to overhaul the promotion of the Lab- 
oratories’ products and particularly of 
its direct mail. He was opposed to 


the “Life is real, life is earnest’ school 
so prevalent in medical advertising. 
Cutter advertising copy and letters at 
that time were similar to those of 
other pharmaceutical houses. The 
tone was learned and somewhat on 
the heavy side. How it has developed 
since is best shown by examples. 

We have chosen, for a well-rounded 
picture, four typical mail campaigns 
which illustrate the Cutter approach: 

1. Introducing a new product to 
doctors, 

2. A campaign on a seasonal drug. 

3. A campaign aimed at holding f 
the market for an acknowledged ff 
standby threatened with cuts in vol- 
ume because of new competition. 

4. Reminding the doctor to order 
a standard product. 


A New Product Case History 


Dr. Jones received one day a per- 
sonally addressed letter, signed in 
blue ink with the Fred Cutter signa 
ture, which went like this: 


Dear Doctor: 


In spite of the fact that there are prob- 
ably more athlete’s foot remedies that 
there are athletes, our folks in research 
have sold us on coming out with a new 
fungicide in both an ointment and powder 
form. If you’ll listen to their story, which 
follows, I think you'll be sold, too. 
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Their argument is this: 
. while many of the products now avail- 
able are tough on fungus—most of 
them are just as tough on the patient’s 
skin. 


. Undesilin, their new  undecylenate 
formula which includes copper un- 
decylenate, honestly could be tagged 
“tough on fungus—gentle on _ skin.” 
There’s no danger of overtreatment, 
no need to discontinue trearment before 
the cure is complete. 

.the active ingredients in Undesilin 
could be incorporated both in an emol- 
lient ointment for regular treatment, 
and in a bland, soothing powder for 
use when ointment therapy is out of 
place—after the morning shower, in 
the locker room, etc. 


. there is clinical proof that Undesilin 
works. 


Usually what has started out_as a sim- 
ple fungus infection has been seriously 
complicated by self-medication with the 
old line athlete’s foot “cures.” Even in 
these cases you can prescribe Cutter 
Undesilin ointment and Cutter Undesilin 
powder with full confidence that it will 
do the work—and that the patient can 
tolerate the treatment you prescribed, and 
can’t double-cross you by overtreatment. 


Sincerely yours, 
CUTTER LABORATORIES 
Fred A. Cutter 


P.S. Incidentally, I have been one of re- 
search’s guinea pigs on their various 
formulas. Unfortunately, this guinea pig 
is no longer useful because they made a 
mistake and “cured” me—my toes haven't 
itched for six months. 


Accent on Sales Facts 


This letter has the Fred Cutter 
informality and friendliness which 
characterize all F.A.C. direct mail 
communications. It puts across the 
scientific as well as the selling facts 
in simple language and few words. 
It leaves the reader smiling with a 
touch of unforced humor. 

With this first letter on the new 
product, Undesilin, went a small 
folder, the first page of which was a 
cartoon strip illustrating the letter’s 
main point. Eight thumbnail cuts 
carry these tag lines: “‘Athlete’s foot 

. presents 2 problems . . . curing 
the infection and leaving the 
hide on. .. . Undesilin treatment... 
may be continued night . . . and day 

. without fear . . . of overtreat- 
ment abuse!”’ 

Page two makes four points with 
equal brevity: (1) Undesilin is mar- 
keted and promoted ethically. (2) 
When you prescribe Undesilin you 
eliminate the danger of overtreatment 
abuse. (3) Undesilin is a new, effec- 
tive undecylenic formula. (4) Unde- 
silin contains the highly fungicidal 
copper undecylenate. 

Pages three and four give more de- 
tailed but simply worded descriptions 
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TO RURAL DOCTORS went this die-cut mailer reminding them of the virtues 
of a Cutter product effective in shock treatment. In populated areas hospital 
treatment is usually available, but in small towns and farm areas the doctor is 
usuaily the one who must care for the patient on the spot when in emergencies. 


of the Undesilin ointment and 
powder, the formula of each, direc- 
tions for use and pictures of the con- 
tainer. The point—important to the 
medical profession—is repeated and 
emphasized: The product is ‘ethically 
packaged ethically promoted.” 

This is the first mailing in what is 
an introductory test campaign con- 
fined to chosen areas in the North- 
west, Southwest, and Hawaii and 12 
cities along the East Coast. The cam- 
paign will comprise 10 mailings and 
include fairly heavy samplings since 
the product is new. Five follow-up 
mailings will be post cards using car- 
toon treatment. The central theme 
will be carried through in all mailing 
pieces: The product does its work 
without causing any secondary irrita- 
tion; the item is ethically sold on the 
doctor’s prescription only. 

Preceding the campaign to the doc- 
tors, the wholesale sales manager ad- 
dressed a letter to wholesale druggists 
in the spot areas covered, informing 
them of the new product and arrang- 
ing for stocks to be available. The 
latter in turn saw to it that retail 
druggists had stocks on hand and 
were familiar with the product. 

Results of this spot mail campaign, 
gratifying although the mailings have 
not been completed, will help to deter- 
mine the nature of the nationwide 
campaign to be conducted later. 


A Seasonal Drug Campaign 


A number of drugs are strictly 


seasonal in their uses and can be pro- 
moted successfully only by advance 
planning on a seasonal basis. One 
drug of this kind is Cutter’s Immune 
Serum Globulin used for the pas- 
sive prevention and modification of 
measles. 

The incidence of measles is from 
January to June, with the peak in 
February, March and April. Drugs 
used in its prevention and treatment, 
therefore, are promoted from Novem- 
ber on through the ensuing four or 
five months. Cutter’s Direct Mail 
Division makes sure that doctors are 
reminded of the advantages of Im- 
mune Serum Globulin—Cutter. But 
the firm goes further than that. 

The United States Public Health 
Service figures have pretty well estab- 
lished that the measles incidence is 
cyclic. The winter and spring of 
1950-1951 was a heavy measles 
period. Cutter Laboratories were pre- 
pared for the increased calls to be 
expected on its measles control prod- 
uct both by increase of production 
and by intensification of promotional 
efforts. 

Early last November the Labora- 
tories were ready with extra heavy 
stocks of Immune Serum Globulin. 
The Advertising Department had 
readied a more intensive program of 
direct mail to doctors and, from No- 
vember on, kept reminding them of 
the product they were bound to need 
more than any others this year. 

The campaign, blanketing the 
United States, was addressed to gen- 
eral practitioners and pediatricians— 
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EXCELLENT SALES RESULTS are reported by the salesmen of American Sterilizer Company, Erie, Pa., when they use 


this tape-and-color-slide combination. It enables them to present a complicated selling story on hospital and surgical 


equipment in a dramatic, interesting way. 


Powerful new selling team: 
Tape Recording and Color Slides! 


ALL THE IMPACT OF COLOR MOVIES 
AT A FRACTION OF THE COST! 


Here’s an inexpensive way to put your selling 
story across with smashing impact every time. 
Record the best possible sales talk for your 
product on sound tape—present it in conjunc- 
tion with color slides. Using this new method, 
every salesman in every part of the country 
presents your product’s selling points in the 
same effective way. No complicated training 
of salesmen—the tape runs the presentation off 
by itself, cueing slide changes as it goes along. 


: 0—“( “‘(‘éi CSO as ” 
| Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. SM-91 | 
| St. Paul 6, Minn. 

7 [_] Please send free booklet. | 

"1 Arrange a free demonstration of 
| ell O é | 
tape recording. 
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SEND THIS COUPON for your free copy of ‘“‘Sound Ideas for 
Business and Industry,”’ new booklet chock full of interesting 
applications of tape recording. Contains tips on editing, 
splicing, storing tape 


Tape reproduces voices, music, any kind of 
sound with a fidelity unmatched by any other 
method. There is no needle scratch or distortion, 
and the same tape may be played thousands of 
times with no noticeable loss of quality. Tape is 
easily edited and spliced, too . . . scissors and 
“Scotch” Splicing Tape are the only tools 
needed. 


We’ve made up a booklet that shows many 
interesting ways tape recording is being used 
commercially. The coupon below will bring 
your free copy. Why not send it in today? 


The term ‘Scotch’ and the plaid design are registered trade marks for 
Sound Recording Tape made in U.S.A. by MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. 
CO., St. Paul 6, Minn.—also makers of ‘‘Scotch” Brand Pressure-sensitive 
Tapes, ‘‘Underseal’’ Rubberized Coating, ‘‘Scotchlite’’ Reflective Sheeting, 
“Safety-Walk” Non-Slip Surfacing, ‘3M’ Abrasives, “3M” Adhesives. 


General Export: Minn. Mining & Mfg. Co., International Division, 270 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y In Canada: Minn. Mining & Mfg. of Canada, Ltd., London, Canada. 
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with direct mail reminders to phar- 
macists the nation over to stock up 
and be ready for the increased de- 
mands by doctors during a _ heavy 
measles year. 

The first mailing piece to doctors, 
sent out in November, was a jumbo 
post card. It couldn’t fail to catch the 
attention of a medical man. Its back- 
ground of pink shading to red with a 
characteristic pattern was an enlarge- 
ment of a color photograph of measles 
rash, from a strip film on the disease 
put out by Cutter, and so identified 
in a note. 


While clarity, simplicity and avoid- 
ance of obfuscation have become the 
rule in all Cutter direct mail, and 
the light touch is almost a trademark, 
levity is never employed where it 
would be bad taste. Mailing pieces 
on Immune Serum Globulin, while 
informally written, all were in a 
serious vein. 

The jumbo post card simply de- 
scribed the product, its uses and ad- 
vantages. The second piece was sent 
in January when most general prac- 
titioners and pediatricians knew they 
would have a heavy measles year. It 


= makes all sorts 
of binders for all sorts of purposes 
— catalogs, technical manuals, in- 
struction and engineering — pro- 
posals. And its famous ‘‘’Bestex”’ 
material lasts and lasts and lasts, 
and always looks good. Prices? 
Ask anybody. An art department 
to help you with layouts if you say 
so. All of the practical looseleaf 
metals—the best in decoration. Tell 
us your requirement — we'll send 


samples and quotations promptly. 


BEAVERITE PRODUCTS, INC. 


56 DE WITT STREET, BEAVER FALLS, NEW YORK 


Looseleaf Covers, Ring, Swing-O-Ring, and Multo, in BESTEX Artificial Leather 


and Paper Cover Stocks; also Acetate Tabbed Indexes. To Your Order 


was a self-mailer. Its white front had 
a window with the one word, 
“Measles,” in white on a rash-red 
background. Inside was a brief, tech- 
nical, but simply written, three-para- 
graph text on measles modification 
with Immune Serum Globulin—Cut- 
ter. For the doctor too busy to read 
even this short text, there was a 
three-sentence summary of the nature 
of the drug and three sentences on its 
uses. There was something else of 
practical use to the doctor at this 
time: a bibliography of 13 references 
to recent articles in medical publica- 
tions — articles on the treatment of 
measles with the type of drug being 
promoted. On the back was a Dia- 
gramatic Representation of the course 
of typical measles. 

The third mailing contained the 
only letter in this campaign. It went 
with a booklet on Immune Serum 
Globulin which gave complete tech- 
nical data on the product and its 
uses, with summary, references and 
a repetition of the diagram showing 
the course of a typical attack of 
measles which appeared on the back 
of the self-mailer. The doctor was 
offered free on request an enlarged 
copy of the chart. The booklet is 
one of a series on Cutter Human 
Blood Fractions. 

The F.A.C. Letter which accom- 
panied the booklet illustrates another 
phase of the easy Cutter approach. 
Like all the letters to doctors, per- 
sonally addressed and signed, it wins 
immediate attention, this time with a 
question which is bound to interest 
the medical man: 


Dear Doctor: 


When you pull an exactly measured 
dose of immune serum globulin into your 
syringe, just how exact is it in antibody 
content ? 


With Cutter gamma globulin it’s right 
on the nose with the dose you gave yes- 
terday, last year, or will give next month. 
We figure that you have enough grief 
with patient variation without inflicting 
potency variation on you. So every dose 
of immune serum globulin Cutter is pre- 
pared from a pool of 4500 healthy adult 
donors; and the gamma globulin content 
of each lot is calibrated to a gnat’s evye- 
lash against the same standard as previ- 
ous lots. 


Too, Cutter know-how on fractionation 
and the fact that Cutter immune serum 
globulin is pooled from fresh venous blood 
assure you that it is as close to reaction- 
free as a biological of this type can be. 


For exactness of dosage and the lowest 
possible reaction index, check with your 
supplier to be sure that Cutter immune 
serum globulin will be available when 
you order. 


Sincerely yours, 
CUTTER LABORATORIES 
Fred A. Cutter 
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The follow-up was with post cards 
—a favorite type of message with Cut- 
ter, whose Direct Mail Department 
gets out hand-written post cards that 
look particularly personal. In_ this 
campaign the post cards were rushed 
to spot areas where the incidence of 
measles was high. The Cutter Market 
Research Department kept track of 
facts and figures from health depart- 
ments throughout the country and 
rapidly fed the information to the 
Advertising Department which in 
turn kept the Direct Mail Depart- 
ment informed. The post cards re- 
minded doctors that the disease was 
on the increase in their localities and 
reminded them of the effectiveness 
of Immune Serum Globulin—Cutter. 

Results on this promotion were 
spectacular, In the sales period ending 
May, 1951, compared with the same 
period of 1950, volume on Immune 
Serum Globulin increased 238%. 
This gross increase is, of course, dis- 
torted by the fact that the measles 
incidence was heavy this year. But it 
remains true that the business was to 
be had, and the Cutter direct mail 
promotion was instrumental in bring- 
ing the firm its good share. Without 
the promotion, it is fairly certain that 
other houses with competitive prod- 
ucts would have had more of the 
business, Cutter less. 

This is dramatically illustrated by 
experience on another product which 
was faced with serious loss of sales 
because of the emergence of highly 
publicized competing items. 


A Campaign to Hold a Market 


Cutter’s B.I.P. is a medicine for 
the relief of arthritis which Cutter 
has been successfully promoting for 
some six years. 

During the past two years it has 
had more intensive direct mail pro- 
motion on a nationwide basis. Re- 
cently, as everyone knows, ACTH 
and Cortisone have enjoyed consider- 
able publicity on specifics for arthritis. 
Acknowledging unselfishly that peo- 
ple could be and were being helped by 
these drugs, Cutter executives still 
believed that there would be for some 
time to come a useful and legitimate 
place for an ameliorant such as their 
B.I.P. 

But if they didn’t quickly and per- 
sistently remind doctors of that fact, 
they frankly admitted they would lose 
at least 50% of their market. They 


not only continued but intensified 
their direct mail memorandums on 
the product, putting humor and 


punch into the reminders that ham- 
mered away at a single message: 
“B.1.P. Cutter offers symptomatic 
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relief from the joint pain of arthritis 

. without the danger of toxic reac- 
tions often associated with arthritis 
therapy.” 

This message, with elaboration on 
the nature of the drug, its uses and 
results, was embodied in a series of 
self-mailers. The inside text told the 
story straight, and the story was es- 
sentially the same in all. The covers 


were different, humorous, and each in‘ 


a different color. (See illustration, 
page 160.) 

Varying the pattern is a three-sheet 
folder mailed in an envelope. “You'd 


be surprised . . . What Happens in 
Some Joints!’ Says the caption above 
a drawing of a corner pub and a 
young man peeping under the swing- 
ing door while the bartender glowers 
out above. “The Darndest things, 
Really ...” you hear when you open 
up the folds, find yourself inside the 
pub with more drawings, listening in 
on the gossip about . . . “The blonde 
in the red dress? All her troubles 
started with her right knee. . ... The 
high-pressure salesman? A heel when 
you get to know him... . That quiet 
couple? They used to be members of 


WORCESTER... Sat 


Month after month, from 


last January to September, 


Worcester has stayed a pre- 
ferred City-of-the-Month in 
Sales Management's Retail 


Sales Forecasts*, exceeding 


the national index nine con- 


secutive times. Expected retail 


sales in Worcester this month 


of $22,320,000 will better 
those of September 1950 by 8.3%. 


1. high buying 
power 


Hit a high point in sales of your 
product here in the prosperous 

Worcester Market through consistent 
advertising in the Telegram-Gazette, the 


For 9 
Straight 
Months 


2. intensive 
newspaper 
coverage 


newspapers that blanket the area. Daily 
circulation in excess of 150,000. Sunday 


*Copyright: Sales Management 


over 100,000. 


The TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


GEORGE F BooTnH Publésher- 
MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, INC., NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


OWNERS OF RADIO STATION WTAG and WTAG-FM 
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BRAND NEW 1951 FORDS, 


PLYMOUTHS, CHEVROLETS 
FLEETS OF 10 10 1000 CARS FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


INCLUDING GAS @2 OIL 


Includes License Plates; Replacement in Case of Fire, Theft 
or Serious Damage; New Cars Every 12 Months. 


“General Auto’ rental plans cost less than salesman’s 
mileage allowance or company owned cars. A special plan 
can be developed to meet any need. 


Now Serving RCA, F. W. Dodge 
U S. Hoffman Machinery Co., Koppers Coke, 
and many other national firms 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR YOUR PRESENT CARS 
Write, Wire 


ee GENERAL AUT 
— HAROLD B. ROBINSON e@ 


== > 6600 N. BROAD ST., PHILA. 26, PA. 


RENTAL CO. 


COAST-TO-COAST 


Livingston 8-5000 


The TODAY'S HEALTH 1951 READER | 
AUDIENCE STUDY unfolds a complete 
picture of the most important 
Health-minded market. Here are 
the facts you need and want 
when selecting media for suc- 
cessful advertising. You'll find | 
it important to your plans for 
1952 advertising schedules. 


vodeys health 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
535 N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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the loose-fingered gentry, but now 
... These awful joints!” And before 
you know it you're learning how 
B.1.P.—Cutter was born and what it 
is and how it will help to loosen up 
“those awful joints.” 

“Now we're not saying that Cutter 
formula B.I.P. cures arthritis, and we 
aren't guessing how it works,” the 
text candidly continues. “All we know 
is that month after month, and year 
after year, there is a bigger and bigger 
demand for it. That wouldn’t happen 
unless B.I.P. really had something 

” and so on, to a close with a 
straight technical paragraph on how 
B.I.P. is administered and a 10-refer- 
ence bibliography. 

For the past two years B.I.P. has 
had only direct mail promotion, so it 
is easy to measure the success of the 
campaign. Instead of the 50% falling 
off in gross sales which could be ex- 
pected under the circumstances de- 
scribed, B.I.P. suffered a decrease in 
gross sales of only 10% during the 
first five months of 1951 compared 
with the same period in 1950. Cutter 
gives credit for this favorable showing 
to the campaign of direct mail to 
doctors, which reminded them that 
the product still had a useful place 
among their treatments. 

The manufacturer who can offer 
the customer a better way of perform- 
ing a function always has a story... 
but tact has to be used in telling it. 
This is particularly true when a 
pharmaceutical house has an im- 
proved product or method, the adop- 
tion of which by the medical man 
may mean some change in his habit 
of treatment. 


A Reminder Campaign 


This product had extensive pro- 
motion on its several uses last year. 
Response was good and the company 
decided to follow through with the 
promotion into the first three months 
of 1951, pin-pointing it to shock ther- 
apy. 

With the letter went a reprint of 
an advertisement on the product from 
a medical journal, playing up the 
campaign theme, “Is something miss- 
ing from your pediatric picture,” 
dramatized by the use of a picture 
puzzle with one piece lacking and 
ready to be inserted ( Dip-Pert-Tet). 

Other mailing pieces include “a 
handbook of recent advances” in Pedi- 
atric Immunology . . . 3 new achieve- 
ments” (12 pages and cover), sum- 
ming up the past half decade of re- 
search and achievement in the sub- 
ject and Cutter’s part in them, with 
particular emphasis on Dip-Pert-Tet, 
closing with a bibliography and offer- 
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ing physicians four other aids to 
pediatric practice. The inside back 
cover of the booklet is an Immuniza- 
tion Schedule Chart. A self-mailer, a 
folder, a miniature letter with a mini- 
ature blotter are other pieces carrying 
the same message. 

Cutter promotions are planned a 
year in advance in outline, from Jan- 
uary to December. In June the plans 
are revised to run through to the 
following June. In this way, there is 
never a break and it is possible to 
work more closely with the account- 
ing department budget-wise, that 
phase of the business being operated 
within a fiscal year. The long-range 
plan covers the products which will be 
promoted, with rough budgeting. 
[hree months in advance the plan- 
ning gets down to details on actual 
budget, campaign theme, physical 
shape and content of the mailing 
pieces. 


A Rural Sales Problem 


In preparing to give additional pro- 
motion to the albumin for shock treat- 
ment, advertising and sales executives 
had to consider some important fac- 
tors. For example: This product 
would be used mainly in connection 
with emergencies, usually accidents. 
In larger metropolitan areas a doctor 
rarely is called to the scene of an ac- 
cident. Ambulances are called and the 
patient is rushed to, emergency hos- 
pital. Ambulances and hospitals both 
have facilities available for treatment 
of shock. 

It’s a different story in rural areas. 
A survey revealed to Cutter that in 
such areas, where hospitals are far 
away as a rule and emergency ambul- 
ances are difficult to get in a hurry, 
it is generally the nearest doctor who 
is called to the scene of an accident 
or emergency. Combing its mailing 
lists, Cutter compiled a list of 25,000 
general practitioners in towns of 235,- 
000 or less in population. Simultan- 
eously, mailing pieces were planned. 
The first was a cut-out folder which 
simulated a doctor’s bag. (See illus- 
tration page 162.) ‘“There’s Shock In- 
surance in this Doctor’s Bag’ said 
the caption. You open it and up pops 
a vial of the albumin. The brief text, 
headed “For on-the-spot control of 
shock when the nearest hospital is 
miles away,” tells what the product 
is, how it is used, and its advantages 
to the doctor faced with the problem 
of treating or preventing shock. The 
piece was mailed in an envelope the 
left side of which pictured in black 
and white a rural mail box with these 
words: “For physicians practicing in 
rural communities” below the heavy 
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black caption: “Shock Insurance.” 

Next went an F.A.C. Letter en- 
closing a reprint of an advertisement 
on the product. To the letter a short 
piece of string was fastened with a 
bit of Scotch tape. Personally ad- 
dressed, it began: 

“How about taking the enclosed 
piece of string and tying it around 
your finger—or your nurse’s finger— 
until a couple of 20 cc. vials of albu- 
min get ordered, delivered, and 
stowed in that little black bag of 
yours?” 

In the next one a 10-line para- 
graph told the advantages of having 
the item in that little black bag when 
an emergency turned up. 

This program was too recently 
completed for accurate sales figures 
to be given. The company does know 
that the product has been moving 
briskly at the wholesale end and it has 
sufficient evidence of the doctors’ re- 
sponse to be convinced that the cam- 
paign is doing its work. 

“The reason we put out PS3 is to 
make a profit . . . oh, pardon me, I 
mean it is to simplify combined oral 
penicillin-sulfa therapy for you and 
your patients,” is the way Fred Cutter 
begins a letter to doctors describing 
a certain product. That arresting 
sentence sums up, in a way, the rela- 
tionship between this manufacturer 
and the medical man. The company 
has to show a healthy sales curve— 
and does—but it prizes something 
over and beyond profits. That some- 
thing is the manufacturer-doctor rela- 
tionship which must exist, and which 
the F.A.C. Letters and other direct 
mail pieces keep alive. 


Mail Builds Good Will 


‘We have cited gross sales increases 
in the preceding paragraphs. Cutter 
executives are pleased with those, it 
goes without saying. But they are 
even more proud of the friendly let- 
ters and telephone calls they receive 
from doctors, and of comments such 
as these which their detail men write 
in from the field every other day: 

“Doctor Smith says, tell Fred 
Hello. He feels as though he knows 
him from his friendly letters.” 

It is worth adding that the infor- 
mality which disarms the doctor is no 
pose. The tone of the letters and 
literature grows naturally out of the 
spirit prevailing throughout the Cut- 
ter Laboratories—where even the ex- 
ecutives are known by their first 
names to all who work there, and the 
president of the firm, Dr. Robert K. 
Cutter, is never anything but “Dr. 
Bob.”” His communications to the em- 
ployes are signed that way. 


5100 


Don't Let The Magical 


"50,000 POPULATION" LIMIT 
STOP YOU 


. . . from reaching over 130,000 consumers 
in the rich Pantagraph Market. 


7th LARGEST RETAIL SAu£$ 
MARKET IN ILLINOIS 


$130,849,800* 


@ The Pantagraph has the second largest 
circulation among 74 evening newspapers 
in Ilinois.* 

@ The Pantagraph Market is the 2nd largest 
in ''downstate’’ Illinois covered by one 
newspaper.* 

*Copyright 1950. Sales Management Survey of Buy- 


ing Power; further reproduction not licensed. 
Chicago excluded in all comparisons. 


You're Market-Wise 
when you advertise in... 


GrGipla 


THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Owners and operators of 
Station WHAS and Station WHAS TV 
364,123 DAILY © 293,426 SUNDAY 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BRANHAM CO. 
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Springfield, USA Surveyed 
By The New York Times 


Occupations of 1,680 readers of 
The New York Times in 25 Ameri- 
can cities and towns with the same 
name—Springfield—are shown in a 
survey compiled by The Times Re- 
search Department. 

These Springfields throughout the 
United States contain a big, broad 
sample of the customers of American 
business. The survey shows that more 
than 20 out of every 100 Times 
readers in ‘Springfield, U.S.A.,” are 
business owners and managers; nearly 
30 out of every 100 are professional 
people—educators, doctors, lawyers; 
nearly 10 out of every 100 are in the 
management end of industry. 

Names of the 1,680 readers and 
their occupations are listed in the re- 
port. This total represents about 40% 
of The Times readers in the 25 


Springfields. Readers are grouped 
under occupation headings—industry, 
retail and local business, professional, 
government, office and clerical, finan- 
cial, Armed Forces, and general. 

“Springfields. dot the map from 
Maine to Oregon, from Idaho to 
Louisiana,” the survey points out. 
‘All these Springfields differ in size, 
location, economic condition, and so- 
cial interests. Their common bond is 
that, in the aggregate, they comprise 
America. 

“Springfield is a big industrial 
city (Massachusetts). Springfield is 
an important state capital (Illinois). 
Springfield is urban America (Ohio 
and Missouri). Springfield is small- 
town America (Arkansas and Ore- 
gon). And Springfield is 19 other 
widely-scattered communities—typical 
of every community, large and small, 
where people buy and where people 
influence other people to buy.” 


CONGRATULATIONS to the West's largest user of bench advertising culminat- 
ing an uninterrupted 10-year schedule. Clyde Grant (right), president of United 
Bench Advertisers, Los Angeles, shakes hands with Ernest B. Hueter (left), adver- 
tising manager for Interstate Bakeries, over latest design for Weber's Bread. 


NEWLY ELECTED vice-presidents at 
Foote, Cone & Belding: F. Winslow 
Stetson, Jr., (left) and Roger Pryor 
(right). The latter will be in charge of 
radio and TV, New York office. 


Changes in Buying Habits, 
Brand Preferences Shown 
In Dell Men's Group Survey 


Increasingly greater sales oppor- 
tunities in the men’s market because 
of important changes since 1949 are 
revealed in the “1951 Brand Pref- 
erences and Market Survey” just re- 
leased by Dell Men’s Group. 

Such significant changes as a 5% 
increase in income, a 25% increase 
in auto ownership and a 2.1% in- 
crease in home ownership are typical. 

The 64-page survey, based on a 
nation-wide study, lists the popular- 
ity ratings of 414 brands in 50 prod- 
uct groups. It shows their use by age 
groups and shifts in brand prefer- 
ences since 1946. Preferences are 
shown for automotive products, bev- 
erages, clothing, toiletries, household 
remedies, smoking materials, batteries, 
fountain pens, watches, radio and 
television sets. 

Also the survey discloses the latest 
audience data of the nearly 2,000,000 
men in the Dell Men’s Group mar- 
ket. It shows the typical reader as a 
man of 37 who earns 40% above the 
national median. Three out of four 
are married ; 43.3% own their homes 
and 75% own cars. More than 80% 
carry life insurance and 50% carry 
accident insurance. In the past year, 
62.2% took pleasure trips. Accord- 
ing to the report, 97.3% read all or 
most of the magazines Inside Detec- 
tive and Front Page Detective. 

An upswing in the use of toiletries 
by men is shown in the market study. 
After-shave lotions, used by 59.3% 
in 1949, are now used by 68.2%. 
The same is true of hair tonics and 
shampoos. They rose from 61.2% to 
68.6% and from 60.6% to 68%, 
respectively. 

The popularity of the electric 


razor is increasing, too. Today 17.3%: 


prefer this shaving method against 
12.7% in 1949. 

Among conventional shavers, Gil- 
lette Blades—with 58.1% preference 
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“Some 15,000 employees 
in all branches of our 
organization are taking 
advantage of the 
Payroll Savings Plan...” 


SPENCER LOVE 


Chairman of the Board, Burlington Mills 


“The Payroll Savings Plan is one of the important personnel services offered to the em- 
ployees of our company. At the present time some 15,000 employees in all branches of our 
organization are taking advantage of this splendid plan for systematic savings. In times 
of national emergency this plan assists in stabilizing the economic life of the employee, 


the community and the nation.” 


Last call for the 1951 Defense Bond Campaign! 

While the campaign was scheduled for six weeks, 
beginning Labor Day, the accounting period will include 
all Payroll Savings Plan bond purchases and enrollments 
in September and October. 

If you haven’t conducted a person-to-person canvass to 
put a Payroll Savings Blank in the hands of every man 
and woman in your company there is still time to join the 
thousands of companies which have added nearly a 
million employees to the Payroll Savings Plan through 
person-to-person canvasses. 

Phone, wire or write to Savings Bond Division, U. S. 
Treasury Department, Suite 700, Washington Building, 
Washington, D. C. Your State Director will give you all 
the help you need—application blanks, posters, envelope 
stuffers, personal assistance. 


Give your employees an opportunity to save for their fu- 


ture and at the same time, help to maintain America’s eco- 
nomic security—put an application blank in their hands. 


Results of a few recent person-to-person canvasses 


Firestone Tire and Rubber Company (40,000 employees), 87% 
participation; Universal Atlas Cement Company, 67.8% of 
4,789 employees ... Martha Mills, 71% of 2,200 employees... 
Lit Brothers, 52% of 3,600 employees . . . Delta Air Lines, 65% 
of 2,100 employees; Aerojet Engineering Corporation, 78.1% 
of 2,000 employees . . . Brown-Lipe Chapin Division of General 
Motors, 87% of 1,750 employees; Fabricast Division, General 
Motors, 85% of 1,700 employees. 


Person-to-person canvasses now under way include: 


Number of 

Employees 
I o's. ys el 6 kw we @ Boe aoe. we ee ee 993,142 
a ne ey ee 40,000 
Owens-liilinois Glass Company .......2+++ + ses 25,000 
Core CGUNONG oot Ree 17,000 
ES a. 6 © o00 tee ler or ito) diel ve 17,000 
EN. 2G a ay co ip oe ore Ole. UG eee We 6,750 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. . . . .. 1.1. se ee eee 6,500 
EE nw) 4 wo ea 6 6 oe oe ee 6,500 
Ee ee ee eee ee ee 5,700 


_The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury De- 


partment thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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against 51.5% in 1949—continue to 
dominate the market. 

In the Dell Men’s Group market, 
four out of five are cigarette smokers. 
Camels lead the field with 30.8% 
preference; Lucky Strike is second 
with 21.9% ; Chesterfield third with 
14.9%. Notable also is an increase 
in smokers in the over-31 age groups. 

Prestone dominates the anti-freeze 
field with a 50.9% market preference 
today as against 40.8% in 1949, a 
25% increase. Use of Texaco Motor 
Oil has nearly doubled, increasing 
from 5.4% to 10.2%. Leadership in 
auto radios is retained by Motorola 
with 38.2%, an increase of 26% 
from 30.3% in 1949, 

Showing a decline are Arrow 
Shirts. Although falling from 47% 
to 43.4%, Arrow still retains its 
leadership among men’s shirts. 

Among TV set owners, Philco 
leads with 15.9% while R.C.A. and 
Admiral rank second with 12% each. 

Complete figures on specific prod- 
ucts covered in the survey are avail- 
able from the Research Department 


of Dell Publishing Co., Inc. 


JOHN W. McPHERRIN becomes 
publisher of The American Maga- 
zine and a vice-president of Crow- 
ell-Collier Publishing Co. Septem- 
ber 15. Since 1942 he had been 
with Hearst Magazines, Inc., as 
the editor of American Druggist. 


McCall's Circulation Now 
Third in the Nation 


“With a total circulation of 4,- 
011,643 — average for the first six 
months of 1951—McCall’s Maga- 
zine has hit a new all-time high for 
any six months in its history. As a 
result McCall's moves up to third 
place in circulation among all the na- 
tion’s magazines which are members 
of the Audit Bureau of Circulations.”’ 
This announcement made by Otis Lee 
Wiese, editor and publisher of Mc- 
Call's, is based on the newly released 
Publisher’s A.B.C. statement. 

The magazine’s circulation is now 
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exceeded only by Life and Ladies’ 
Home Journal. Life’s circulation is 
5,301,331; Ladies’ Home Journal is 
4,458,219. McCall’s, whose total for 
the corresponding six months a year 
before was 3,807,101, is now one of 
the three magazines with a circula- 
tion over 4,000,000. 


KENATH T. SPONSEL, former vice- 
president, Foote, Cone & Belding, 
joins W. Earl Bothwell, !nc., as ex- 
ecutive vice-president, all offices. 


McKesson Xmas Promotion 
Via Puck To Ring Cash 
Registers in Drug Stores 


“This Christmas Try Your Drug- 
gist First” will be the over-all theme 
of a joint program by Puck—The 
Comic Weekly and the nationwide 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc., whole- 
sale organization, to get 50 million 
Americans in 10,000 cities and towns 
to make their first contact with Santa 
Claus next December at the nearest 
drug store. With an expenditure for 
space alone costing $430,000, the en- 
tire promotion will exceed $600,000. 

In an eight-page color gift section 
in the 19 large city newspapers dis- 
tributing Puck and in 15 other Sun- 
day papers—all of them with com- 
bined circulation of more than 21 
million—36 national advertisers will 
offer “RX for a Merry Christmas” 
in terms of their products. 


GEORGE J. HIGGINS to become 
vice-president and managing direc- 
tor of KMBC, Kansas City, Mo. 


This comprehensive gift promotion 
will first reach the public in the Sun- 
day, December 2, issue of Puck. 

McKesson & Robbins’ 1,200 out- 
side salesmen and 300 telephone sales- 
people, working through 73 regional 
offices and showrooms, will carry the 
story to 35,000 druggists. The or- 
ganizations of individual wholesalers 
in Baltimore, Philadelphia, Colum- 
bus and other cities also will take 
part. 

The program was initiated last 
spring by Robert P. Davidson, gen- 
eral manager, and Kenneth (Pete) 
Hurd, advertising director of Puck, 
with H. C. Nolen, vice-president of 
M&R. John J. Weber, drug sales 
manager, and Donald C. Berry, ad- 
vertising director of McKesson, were 
then brought in to it. 

Another phase of the M&C-Santa 
promotion will be a full-page an- 
nouncement in The Saturday Even- 
ing Post over the Puck signature. 
Further advertising will run through 
the fall in American Druggist, Drug 
Trade News, Drug Topics, and 
NARD Journal. 

Puck's Advertising Director Hurd 
says the promotion has been made to 
saturate all levels of the McKesson 
& Robbins’ sales organization, and 
that “the Sales and Trade Extension 
Divisions of Puck are concluding a 
series of sales meetings with McKes- 


CARL H. HENRICKSON, named 
vice-president, general manager of 
S-D Surveys, Inc., was formerly di- 


rector of research, J. M. Mathes, Inc. 


son & Robbins’ division staffs that 
will extend to each regional sales 
group; a plan for a _ photographic 
contest, offering $5,000 in prizes for 
unusual windcw and interior dis- 
plays, is being formulated.” 
Manufacturers to be represented 
in the Gift Section are: The Procter 
& Gamble Co.; L. E. Waterman 
Co.; American Safety Razor Corp.; 
Cheramy, Inc.; The DeVilbiss Co.; 
Pro-Phy-Lac-Tic Brush Co.; North- 


ham Warren Corp.; Amity Leather 
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—a copy of our Premium Centennial Num- 
ber to those who would like an instructive 
and interesting review of the development 
and application of the premium form of 
merchandising since its inception 100 years 
ago. Profusely illustrated, this issue will 
likewise point the way to the huge billion 
dollar premium market for sound merchan- 
dise of every description that warrants the 
astute cultivation of every forward thinking 
sales manager and is readily tapped through 
the advertising pages of the one exclusive 
business paper of the field now in its 47th 
year. 


PREMIUM PRACTICE & BUSINESS PROMOTION 


New York 16, N. Y. — 
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CHANGES in the Advertising Department of The Atlanta Journal and The 
Atlanta Constitution. (left to right) George C. Biggers, Jr., has been named 
retail advertising manager; Louis G. Johnson, general advertising manager; Roy 
H. Brown, advertising manager of The Journal-Constitution Sunday Magazine. 


Products Co.; Allen B. Wrisley Co. ; 
Ritepoint Co., Inc.; McKesson & 
Robbins, Inc.; Carnell Manufactur- 
ing Co., Inc.; Seiberling Latex Prod- 
ucts Co.; Tek Hughes; Bourjois, 
Inc.; Personna Blade Co., Inc.; The 
United States Time Corp. ; Chamber- 
lain Sales Corp.; Ideal Toy Corp.; 
Croyden; The Barbasol Co.; John 
H. Breck, Inc.; B-B Pen Co.; Bris- 
tol-Mlyers Co.; Bymart, Inc.; Weco 
Products Co.; Coty, Inc.; Towne 
Luggage, Inc.; Mohawk Brush Co.; 
Schnefel Bros. Corp.; Eagle Rubber 
Co., Inc.; Hudnut Sales Co., Inc.; 
Scripto, Inc.; Doeskin Products, 
Inc.; Landers, Frary & Clark; Rem- 
pel Manufacturing, Inc. 

As a result of the $600,000 push, 
gift buyers who enter the nation’s 
drug stores will be greeted by stream- 
ers, bullseyes, and counter pieces fea- 
turing bright figures of Maggie and 
Jiggs, Dagwood and Blondie, Snuffy 
Smith, e¢ al. And consumer attention 
will be focused on the retail drug- 


gist. 


CHESTER L. THOMSON is ap- 
pointed vice-president, general sales 


manager, Einson-Freeman Co., Inc. 


New Ad Plan, Pay-Velope, 

Whets Direct Mail Interest 
The Pay-Velope Corp., New York 

City, has introduced a new merchan- 


dising plan based on the theory that 
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a pay envelope is the most important 
envelope a man or woman receives. 
For many years commercial banks 
throughout the country have been 
supplying their accounts with payroll 
envelopes. This has become a costly 
operating expense, particularly in the 
nation’s highly industrial areas. 
Payroll envelopes that cost the bank 
nothing, regardless of how many are 
used or supplied, are the new mer- 


chandising service offered by the 
Pay-Velope Corp. Called ‘“Pay- 


VELopEsS,” they are distributed free 
to the banks for the use of their com- 
mercial accounts. The back of each 


M. L, PEEK has been appointed 
sales manager of Country Gentle- 
man. For the past 10 years was in 
charge of advertising sales for Ladies’ 
Philadelphia. 


Home Journal in 


envelope provides space for payroll 
deductions and the banks’ imprints 
or advertising messages. he space 
on the front of the envelope is re- 
served for advertising which is con- 
tracted by the Pay-Velope Corp. 
Advertisers are responding to Pay- 
Velope’s direct method of approach- 
ing the potential customer. Although 
the operation was launched only last 
March, it already lists these accounts : 
National Broadcasting Co., Coca 
Cola, Philco, R.C.A., Durham (razor 
blades), Buick, and Mutual Broad- 
casting System. Due to anticipated 
Postal Rate increases, many direct 


mail users are now studying the new 
medium, 

Andrew G. Doukas, vice-president 
in charge of operations, says, “Each 
Pay-Velope bears one advertisement 
only, which is directed to a prospect 
with — presumably — the ready cash 
for a new television set, refrigerator, 
or electric appliance. If the advertis- 
er’s product is one that requires no 
money, such as a radio program, then 
Pay-Velope is a constant reminder to 
tune in to a favorite program or to 
see the current screen hit.”’ 

At present, more than 180 banks in 
11 Eastern States distributing 500,- 
000 Pay-Velopes weekly, have sub- 
scribed to the Pay-Velope plan. The 


GEORGE WHITNEY 


general manager of KFIi, radio-TV; 


resigns as 
rejoins Don Lee Television as 
vice-president in charge of sales. 


national rate is $7.50 per 1,000 with 
a 150,000 minimum; the local rate, 
$12.00 per 1,000 with no minimum. 

Pay-Velope is now planning to op- 
erate on a nation-wide scale. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Doukas, bankers who 
never before thought such merchan- 
dising methods would enter their in- 
dustry, are now accepting these pro- 
grams and banking is continuing—in 
a new way—to help and support the 
nation’s business. 


CBS Personnel Changes In 


Network, Owned Stations 
Carl J. Burkland, general sales 
manager for CBS Radio Sales since 
1948, has been appointed director of 
station administration for CBS Radio. 
Wendell B. Campbell, who has been 
Western sales manager for CBS Net- 
work Sales since February, 1950, is 
named general sales manager of 
CBS Radio Sales. Carl Ward, as- 
sistant general manager of WCCO, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, becomes gen- 
eral manager of WCBS, New York 
City key station of the CBS radio 
network. G. Richard Swift will de- 
vote his full time to the management 


of WCBS-TV. 
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Use them for fast, Ulddomdlic territory analysis 


By using only those cards conforming to your 
particular sales territories, you can conveniently 
apply the SALES MANAGEMENT Survey of 
Buying Power to your own market areas. 
Through MARKET STATISTICS, INC., the 
IBM Service Bureau will prepare these analyses 
for you quickly. Or if you have an installation 
of IBM equipment, you can prepare them auto- 
matically right in your own office. 


More than 100 leading manufacturers and dis- 
tributors have adopted this new approach to 
setting scientific sales quotas. 


It is only necessary to determine what factors 
(or combination of factors) published in the 
Survey would reflect consumer demand for your 
product. If you have any questions on this point, 
you may without obligation consult with the staff 
of MARKET STATISTICS, INC. for complete 
details. For further information on how to use 
the Survey of Buying Power on IBM cards, write 
or phone Dr. Jay M. Gould, MARKET 
STATISTICS, INC., 432 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. (Telephone Mu. 4-3559) 


SEPTEMBER 15, 


RESEARCH CONSULTANTS TO SALES MANAGEMENT 


432 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Mu-4-3559 
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Need 
Sales 
In 
Chicago? 


Young aggressive business man with 
15 years experience selling industry 
desires to represent a manufacturer 
in the Chicago Territory. Financially 
responsible—References. Write BOX 
NO. 2808 Sales Management, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


SALES PROMOTION MGR. 


Actual sales and advertising experience. 
Proven ability to increase sales and better 
business-prestige, develop contacts and ex- 
pand its horizons. 


Vigorous and aggressive.—alive and kicking. 
Box 2806, Sales Management, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVES—$6,000 UP 


Contemplating a change? 


Your personal requirements met through our 
flexible procedures, affording full protection of 
your present position. We have the know-how 
and the nationwide contacts to negotiate success- 
fully fer you. ODetaiis for the asking, mailed 
under confidential cover. JEPSON EXECUTIVE 
SERVICE, 1020 Porter Bidg., Kansas City 2, Mo. 


BIND 


12 
COMPLETE 
ISSUES 
for 
$300 
Never thicker than its contents, 


this binder expands to hold 12 issues 
of Sales Management. 


No drilling, no punching, does not 
mar magazines 


Issues may be replaced with ease 
to keep binder up to date . . . or 
year and volume number may be 
stamped on each binder. 


Use coupon below for order 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
386 Fourth Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send ........... binder(s), 
@ $3.00 each, to: 
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Readers’ Service Can 
Furnish These Reprints 


PLEASE SEND REMITTANCE with order 
to Readers’ Service Bureau, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. These reprints may be ordered by 
number. 


NEW REPRINTS 


235—Salary & Bonus Plans Popular in 
Drug Field. (Price 5c) 


234—How to Head Off Arguments with 
Prospects, by Dr. Donald A. Laird. 
(Price 5c) 


233—What Women Like and Dislike 
About Packages Today, by A. R. Hahn. 
(Price $1.00) 


232—Point-of-Purchase: The Advertis- 
ing Medium That Clinches the Sale. 
(Price 75c) 


231—Sales Leap 51% When Homasote 
Offers Incentive for More Calls, by F. 
Vaux Wilson, Jr. (Price 10c) 


230—Eight Types of Sales Prospects 
. and How to Handle Them, by Wil- 
liam G. Damroth. (Price 10c) 


229—The Jaded Convention Audience: 
How to Make It Sit Up and Bark. (Price 
25c) 


228—Appraisals for Salesmen: They 
Help to Lift the Batting Average, and 
Bonus Tied to Merit-Rating Adds Incen- 
tive to Industrial Pay Plan. (Price 50c) 


227—227 Reasons for Continued Selling 
—Even Though There’s Nothing to Sell. 
(Price 10c) 


226 — When— and Why — Customers 
Mistrust Salesmen, by Dr. Donald A. 
Laird. (Price 5c) 


225—What Air Reduction Is Doing to 
Increase Effective Selling Time. (Price 
10c) 


224—Market Research: The Coming 
“Must” in Industrial Selling, by Terry 
Armstrong. (Price 10c) 


223—Hickok Tests Multiple Manage- 
ment and Finds It Sound, by A. R. Hahn. 
(Price 25c) 


MISCELLANEOUS REPRINTS 


The following miscellaneous reprints are 
available until present limited stocks are 
exhausted (Prices indicated): 


Do You Treat Canada As Just An- 
other Export Market? (Price 10c) 


What Industrial Buyers Expect to Find 
in Your Proposal Letters, by Herbert W. 
Green. (Price 10c) 


Color Inserts: Too Lavish for Indus- 
trial Advertisers? by, William F. Weimer. 
(Price 5c) 


“Let’s See You Do It” Training Is 
Heart of Winkler’s Dealer Course. (Price 
10c) 


Quiet Talk to the Salesmen About Self- 
Training, by Neil M. Mathews. (Price 5c) 


How’s Your “E.Q.?” (Price 5c) 


When Dealers Ask Salesmen: “How 
Do Your Ads Pay Off for Me?” by 
Alexander Klein and Morris I. Pickus. 
(Price 10c) 


Adventures in Shopping (seventh and 
eighth of a series of articles). (Price 25c) 


Adventures in Shopping (fifth and 
sixth of a series of articles). (Price 25c) 


Adventures in Shopping (third and 
fourth of a series of articles). (Price 
25c) 


Adventures in Shopping (first and 
second of a series of articles). (Price 
25c) 


Look Who’s Buying Comics Now! by 
Etna M. Kelley. (G-E ... Ethyl... 
Ford ... and even the NAM ... plus 
scores of other big names . .. are dis- 
tributing millions of specialized comics 
for a wide variety of sales and public 
relations objectives.) (Price 25c) 


8 Traits That Make Salesmen Welcome 
at General Electric. (Price 10c) 


How to Buy Advertising for 47 Cents 
on the Dollar, by Philip Salisbury. (Price 
10c) 


“THE SALESMAN’S CREED,” by W. C. 
Holman. (A special reprint made in a 
size and format suitable for framing. 
Actual size: 1134”x15”. On fine rag 
stock; in color. Prices: single copy, $1.00 
... 3 to 11 copies, 75c each... a dozen 
copies, $6 . . . more than 12, 50c each.) 


Does Increased Promotion Pay Off 
When General Basiness Is Receding? by 
Philip Salisbury. (Price 10c) 


Advertising Once Stopped, Gathers 
Momentum Slowly (Pictograph). (Price 
5c) 


San-Nap-Pak Proves Effectiveness of 
Color Advertising in Newspapers. (Price 
10c) 


Does It Pay to Repeat an Ad? Tests 
Say “Yes!” (Price 5c) 


1951 Survey of Buying Power 
Canadian Edition 


Complete population, retail sales, effective 
buying income for provinces, counties and 


cities (Price $1.00). 
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Agency: The Schuyler Hopper Co 

Thomas Cer ahi late tee te Ale aera bene 3 
Agency: W. N. Hudson 

THOS DOPCTNS BOON, 6 oc ccciacceccewsce 151 

a Or eer err 166 
Agency: Wells Heatherington and Associates 

FS PD 500k yinctcrcccesaqncwen 11 
Agency: Sterling Advertising Agency, Inc. 
Trans World Airlines ............--0+% 30 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
Troy Record Newspapers .............. 77 
Dy ie 5.4 Sau eon weed sass cceee 169 
U. S. News & World Report .......... 16-17 
Agency: The Caples Co. 

Te Fe Ss I, ooh 05:06 :d cic inscces 10 
Agency: Stanley L. Cahn Co. 

CEE See EET oe 98 
Agency: Cole & Co., Inc. 

We NE | ie dheudenesendseucen 32 
Agency: Randall-Gay-Perry 

WEE TOITOID ccccccccoccsecsccee 132 
Agency: Fuller & Stith & Ross Inc. 

WHAS-TV (Louisville) ...............4- 31 
Agency: Zimmer-McClaskey Advertising 

Po ee er 14 
Agency: Doe-Anderson Advertising Agency 

We I. died ncnised eee sconansoee 139 
Agency: MacManus, John & Adams, Inc. 

WSJS (Winston-Salem) ................ 124 
Agency: Bennett Advertising, Inc. 

errr 102, 158 
Agency: Bozell & Jacobs, Inc. 

I RIES 6 Gait trenades caw om cmad 154 


Agency: Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap 
Associates, Inc. 


Winston-Salem Journal & Sentinel ...... 116 
Agency: Bennett Advertising, Inc. 


Cia nuingeecateu se weaves 75 
Agency Paris & Peart 

Woman's Home Companion ............. 113 
Agency: McCann-€rickson, Inc. 

Worcester Telegram-Garette ........... 165 
Agency: C. Jerry Spaulding, .Inc. 

Your Name Cigarettes ................. 92 
Agency: Paul Grant, Advertising 
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COMMENT 


TV IS DIFFERENT 


Art Nielsen raises some interesting points about this 
new advertising medium. He’s in a preferential position 
because his organization has done more TV research than 
any other, measuring the kind and extent of viewing— 
and because another branch of his business measures 
retail store volume in many fields. 


Ignoring TV can be hazardous, “for while you stand 
aloof from TV, your competitors may learn to use it 
effectively and pre-empt the most profitable time and 
talent—thereby lowering their distribution costs, increas- 
ing their sales, reducing their prices and depriving you 
of an important part of your sales volume.” 


But going into TV by robbing other media to pay for 
it is also hazardous—for two very good reasons advanced 


by Nielsen: 


1. “The selling power of TV, per dollar expended, 
is still largely unknown. The fact that TV is obviously 
a powerful sales tool does not mean that it can sell ai/ 
types of goods economically, or that all TV programs 
will prove profitable. 

2. “Serious dislocation of your competitive sales posi- 
tion can easily result if TV is merely substituted for 
other media. . . . Radio (for example) blankets all mar- 
kets—urban and rural, upper and lower incomes, etc. 


Therein lies one of its greatest strengths. But TV, at this 
stage, is concentrated very heavily in urban areas. It 
gives considerably better coverage of upper income fami- 
lies than lower income levels, and its coverage varies 
widely by geographical sections.” 


Nielsen goes on to point out that if you shift from 
radio to TV, and competitors don’t, you strengthen your 
sales position in the upper-income-and-heavily-urban TV 
markets, but damage your consumer franchise in non- 
TV, small-town, rural and lower-income areas. 


But—like women you can’t get along with and can’t 
get along without—if you fail to use TV, while your 
competitors replace radio with TV, you may suffer dam- 
age to your consumer franchise in the TV _ markets, 
while gaining in non-TV areas. 


Nielsen’s research indicates that TV and radio are 
usually more complementary than competitive; i.e., they 
reach largely different markets, and the TV user should 
blend the two media. 


Since it seems obvious that there are serious risks in 
substituting TV for other media that have proved their 
ability to sell your goods at a profit, what should a 


company do? 


The best answer would seem to be to handle the TV 
expenditure as a supplementary appropriation, to con- 
sider it as “strictly experimental,” or even to go so far 
as to remove it entirely from the sales-advertising budget 
and charge it as a “capital investment” in research de- 
signed to develop more effective methods of ma-keting. 
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SELLING IN JAPAN 


This, at first, may seem to be an odd kind of editorial 
to be published in Sates MANAGEMENT. We're going 
to talk about the Japanese peace treaty and about an 
American-educated Japanese who is covering treaty ses- 
sions for his newspaper, the Nippon Times, the English 
language newspaper published in Tokyo. 


The Japanese is Goro Murata. Mr. Murata is busi- 
ness manager of the Nippon Times and a member of its 
board of directors. He is also one of its private owners. 
That fact takes on significance when you learn that the 
Nippon Times and its predecessors had been owned by 
the Japanese government since its founding shortly after 
Admiral Perry opened Japan to world commerce. In the 
plan to bring democracy to Japan the Japanese govern- 
ment sold this famous newspaper to private owners after 
the war. 


The Nippon Times had a prewar circulation of 
8,000, and was published (still in English) through- 
out the war with circulation of 4,000; today the paper 
has a daily circulation of 80,000 of which about 35,000 
represents American occupation forces. The other readers 
are Japanese government officials at all levels (most 
Japanese in the government speak and read English) and 
Japanese businessmen plus the general public. From its 
early beginnings, the Nippon Times has been concerned 
with commercial affairs as well as general news coverage. 


Goro Murata, a thirtyish, enthusiastic businessman who 
speaks fluent English, has, this summer, seen America in 
a way that few people from overseas have. He’s been 
living and breathing the atmosphere of selling. 


It’s all come about because a young newspaperman, 
John Gannett, son of Guy P. Gannett of the Guy P. 
Gannett Newspapers of Maine wished to repay the cour- 
tesies extended to him while he was on Stars & Stripes 
in Tokyo. When he sailed from Japan he left a standing 
invitation to Mr. Murata to visit Maine for a treat of 
Maine lobster and Maine hospitality. On his way home 
from the international advertising conference in London 
this summer, Mr. Murata has done just that. 


But the Gannetts, who live and breathe sales power 
as the motive force in America, wanted Mr. Murata to 
visit with representative sales executives. Accordingly, 
they've arranged special get togethers. Our sales chiefs, 
led by their spokesman, Al N. Seares, chairman, National 
Sales Executives, Inc., have been delighted to talk shop 
with Mr. Murata. 


Mr. Gromyko, we presume, would not understand 
that it was a private group of businessmen, not our Gov- 
ernment, which provided the hospitality for Mr. Murata. 


With the signing of the treaty, Japan once again will 
take her place as a free nation. And when Mr. Murata 
returns to Tokyo we can be glad that this important 
Japanese spokesman is sales minded. 
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